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THE BOOK 


The present work is first of its kind and 
fulfils a long felt desiteratum in the field | 
of numismatic studies in Orissa. So far our | 
knowledge about the early and medieval. | 
coinage of this part of fmur,country had | 
been very poor‘and fragmtentaty. A system- | 
atic, and comprehensive swdy of the 
sporadic materials has been,;¥or the first | 
time successfully attemptig in this work. 
It is based on the discovery of new facts 
and 43 both exhaustivié&sand critical. It 
positively forms a valuable contribution to 
the study of numismatics and tends gener- 
ally to the advancement of knowledge in 
this field. 

The present study becomes more interest- 
ing for it covers the earliest punch-marked 
coins to the coins of the great Ganga 
dynasty and they are discussed at length. 
Pata available from different sources inclu- 
ding epigraphy and foreign travellers’ acco- 
unts have been freely made use of by the 
authoress in reconstructing the history of 
coinage in Orissa. The value of the work 
is further enhanced by the large number of 
line drawings pertaining to symbols on the 
varieties of the silver punch-marked coins 
‘so far discovered in Orissa. 

The work gives a succinct account of the 
coins and currency systems of ancient and 
medieval Orissa, and, apart from fulfilling 
the purpose as a standard work of refere- 
nce it will no doubt serve as a standard 
work on the numismatic history of this 
part of our country. 
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PREFACE 


3 
This book virtually represents my Ph.D, dissertation, submitted to the Utkal 


University in 1982. Several numismatic as well as epigraphic materials have come 
to lighte since the thesis was written and such relevant materials as those substan- 
tially contribute to our knowledge of the numismatic history of Orissa, have been 
incorporated in the text. 


Although scholars in other parts of our country have made considerable 
progress in the field of numismatic study, the field in Orissa, being almost un- 
trodden, offers ample scope for a comprehensive study as the present one, It is an 
humble attempt, for the first time, to present a comprehensive study of the Orissan 
coins and currency system prevalent during the early and medieval period. 


Besides an introduction, the work contains twelve chapters, followed by the 
conclusion and five appendices, Out of these twelve, as many as eleven are devoted 
to the study of coins and coin hoards discoyered in Orissa and known to be in 
circulation through the ages. Each chapter covers the study of coinage, either of a 
major dynasty which ruled different parts of Orissa, or a particular type of coinage, 
introduced into this region by the trading communities in a particular period, 


The first chapter deals with a systematic study of the symbology, fabric, 
weight standard as well as the peculiarities in the technique involved in the 
manufacturing of the silver Punch-marked coips, several hoards of which have been 
discovered in Orissa. Their bearing on the numismatic history of Orissa has also 
been discussed elaborately. 

The second chapter discusses the problem of the alleged Satavahana rule on 
the basis of the numismatic and other antiquities discovered in Orissa. 

The third chapter deals with the Kushana coins and their imitations, the 
peculiar technique involved in their manufacturing and their bearing on the history 
of Orissa. Attempts have been made in this study to throw new light on the 
problems connected with these coins. 

The gold coins of the Imperial Gupta rulers, the repousse ty pe gold coins of 
the family of Sarabhapura, copper coins of Sr1-Nanda, gold coins of the Kalachuris 
of Tripuri and Ratnapura, the Nagas of Chakrakofta and the Yadavas of Devagiri 
have been separately discussed in the subsequent six chapters, with their bearing On 
the Orissan numismatic history. 

The Gafga-fanams in gold, frequently found in hoards throughout Orissa, 
have been discussed with a new line of approach, specifically on points of the 
peculiarities noticed on the coin devices. A fresh and detailed enquiry into the 
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attribution and chronology of these coins have been made. The weight standard 
and different denominations of this coinage have been critically analysed. I 


A fresh study of the so-called Gajapati-pagoda has been made in Chapter 
thirteen, Their metrology, the period and area of their circulation have been 
critically studied and conclusions on political and chronological importance have 
been drawn on a new line of approach, but not without subjecting the current 
theories to a critical investigation. 6 


Chapter fourteen deals with the analysis of the currency and exchange 
prevalent in ancient and medieval Orissa. In spite of the vast and intricate peture 
of the subject, an analytical study of the currency and exch nge has been made in 
a comprehensive way. 


The conclusion contains a summary of our findings on the coins amd currency 
system prevalent during the period under study. Appendix I contains a short dis- 
cussion on the discovery of a hoard of small coin type blank pieces in copper from 
Orissa. A large number of numerical symbols collected from several hoards of 
the so-called Ganga-fanams have been shown in the form of a chart in Appendix II, 
Appendix III gives a list of coin-names from the early and medieval epigraphical 
records of Orissa, indicating their bearing on the subject of the thesis, Appendix 
IV deals with some of the stray finds of the medieval and late medieval South 
Indian Hindu coins indicating their bearing on the socio-cultural history of Orissa. 
The Appendix V contains the critical analysis of certain medieval coins of uncertain 
attribution and their bearing on the numismatic history of Orissa. 


The preparation of the work which has grown out of my research since 1977, 
gives me an opportunity to pay my sincere respect, gratitude and thankfulness to 
those who rendered me help in various capacities. It is my proud privilege to 
express my sincerest gratitude and respect to my esteemed teacher, Prof. K. $. 
Behera, Professor and Head of the Department of History, Utkal University, who 
had encouraged me to take up the present work and whose constant guidance and 
assistance made it possible for me to give the work the present form. 

I also owe a deep debt of gratitude to the late Prof. D. C. Sircar, formerly 
Government Epigraphist for India, and Carmichael Professor and Head of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta,University, for his 
kind help and guidance at the initial stage of this work, It is my misfortune that he 
could not live to see the publication of the book. Iam also greatly indebted to 
Prof. A, M. Shastri of Nagpur University and Prof. K. C. Panigrahi of Berhampur 
University (Retd.), for their valuable suggestions from time to time. 

The majority of the coins illustrated in the plates and referred to in the 
present work, belong to the collection of the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, 
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I want to put on record my sense of gratitude to Dr. H, C. Das, Superintendent, 
Orissa State Museum, who kindly permitted to study these coins. 

My sincere thanks are due to my senior collegues in the Orissa State Museum, 
Pandit Nilamani Mishra and Mr. B. Samal who have helped in their own way and 
have shown active interest in various stages of the preparation of the wofk. 

My special thanks are due to my friend and colleague Dr. B. K. Rath, 
Curator in the State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar, who is responsible in various 
ways for the successful completion of the work. 

Zam also thankful to my friend Mr, A. K. Rath and Mr. C. Batu, Photo- 
grapher of the Orissa State Museum, for the photographs given in the work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


~ 


The importance of coins in reconstructing the early history of a country 
like ours, where no regular historicul chronicles of the early periods are available, 
needs no emphasis. Numismatics, be defined as study of coins, medals, tokens or 
objects closely resembling them in form or purpose, especially from the archaeo- 
Jogical or historical standpoint, or in other words, as a science of coins, has been 
recognized by scholars as a major source of ancient Indian history. In fact, coins 
throw very valuable light on different aspects of ancient Indian life, connected with 
politics, ad£sinistration, society, economy, religion, art and culture. The study of 
numismatics is as important as epigraphy itself and some of the gaps in the history 
of ancient period are, in fact, filled up by the ancient period are, in fact, filled up 
by the ancient coins issued by a number of both monarchical and republican states 
in India. The existence of the Greek settlements in the north-west part of India 
before Alexander’s invasion and the chronology of the Kushana kings of Northern 
India, are some of the instances, which have been determined by scholars with the 
help of ancient coins. The existence of the republican states side by side with the 
monarchical.forins of Government in ancient India, as known from the Mahabharata, 
is corroborated by their coins. Even in the Rafatarangini. Kalbanga has recognized 
coin as a primary source, during the 12th century A.D. Gradually scholars of 
Indian numismatics are realizing the great future in this field of study and are 
taking greater interest in it. A number of foreign and Indian scholars bave published 
monographs /on some of the early and medieval Indian coins and considerable 
progress has been made in the field of regional numismatic studies, in various parts 
of India.” 


But, unfortunately, numismatics has remained a neglected subject of study and 
research in Orissa. The early history of Orissa has been more or less dealt with 
by a number of scholars such as, A. Stirling’, We. W. Hunter®, R. L, Mitra* and 


1. Cf. A. V. Narasimha Murthy, The Coins of Karnataka, Mysore, 1975 ; P. C. Roy, 
The coinage of Northern India, New Delhi, 1980 ; B. D, Chattopadhyaya, Coins 
and Currency System in South India, New Delhi, 1977; P.L. Gupta, Coin Hoards 
from Maharashtra, 1970, etc. 

2. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825. 

3. W. W: Hunter, Orissa, (2 Vols.), London, 1872. 

4. R,L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, (2 Vols.), 1875, 1880. 
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others since the 19th century and mainly based on the art and literature. But none 
of them have utilised the numismatic evidence. It was in 1930, that R, D. Banerji, 
for the first time referred to some of the coins discovered in this region, as a source 
material for ,his work.’ The attempts of the earlier numismatists like Walter 
Elliot®, John Allan” to identify the so-called Puri-Kushana coins discovered in 
Orissa, were mainly speculative. Thus the scholars did not make any attempt to 
analyse the numismatic materials of Orissa for the reconstruction of tho ancient 
history of the region. Although considerable progress bas been made in the field 
of numismatic study in other parts of India, the field in Orissa has remained almost 
untrodden offering ample scope for a comprehensive study as the present One, 
In the numismatic map of India, Orissa occupies a no less important place. But 
the coins of Orissa, have so far remained confined to a few pages in the form of 
stray articles in some learned journals or merely noticed in the géneral Indian 
history, The need for a comprehensive study of the Orissan coips, is therefore, 
genuinely felt by the scholarly world, An humble attempt is made here, for the 
first time, to present a comprehensive study of the Orissan coins and currency 
system during early and medieval period. ¢ 


The Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar, has priceless hoards of coins, 
collected over many years from all parts of Orissa. -Its collections, among others, 
include, the silver punch-marked coins, the earliest known coinage of the Indian 
sub-continent, gold coinage of the Imperial KushAanas and the imitation Kushana 
coppers or the so-called Puri-Kushana coins, the gold coins of the Gupta monarchs, 
local issues in gold of the dynasties like the family of Sarabhapura, the ‘Kalachuris 
of Tripuri and Ratnapura, the Nagas of Chakrakofta, small but representative 
collection of the gold coinage of the Yadayvas of Devagiri and the large hoards of 
the so-called Gafiga-fanams. Besides, there is a large collection of coins of un- 
certain attributions from various parts of Orissa which have remined unnoticed and 
a very few of them have been studied by competent scholars. In fact, no systematic 
survey and study of th¢ coins, discovered in Orissa, bave been undertaken so far. 
A separate study of the coins of Orissa would definitely add to the study of coins in 
India in general. 


The main object of this thesis is to give a critical account, from the historical 
as well as technical points of view, of- all the known coinages of ancient and 
medieval Orissa, beginning with the earliest times down to the 16th century A.D., 
coinciding with the end of thg Suryavamsl Gajapati rule, The work deals with only 


5. R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 111-14 ff. 
6. The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, (New Series), No. 7, 1858, pp. 75-78, 
7. BMC, AI, pp. 205-209. 
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such coins which belonged to or have actually been found in Orissa. The objective 
is not to prepare a detailed catalogue of coins, but to ascertnin afresh the problems 
of chronology and dynastic affiliations of the coin-types found in Orissa, in the 
broader context of Indian history. A historical and analytical stud of the currency 
system prevalent in ancient and medieval Orissa have also been made in-the present 
work, which may be helpful in tbe study of the early and medieval structure of 
economy, In dealing with this problem, rot only the numisma'ic material, which 
is the main source, but also other sources, particularly epigraphic and literary have 
been drawn upon. The contribution is mainly based on the coins preserved in the 
Orisse State Museum, Bhubaneswar ; references have also been made to the private 
coin collections discovered in Orissa and the collections of other branch museums 
of the state, 


Epigraphical records of early and medieval Orissa mention various coin 
names of gold, silver and copper, which seem to hive been prevalent in this region 
from a remote past. To identify the coins discovered in Orissa with these epi- 
graphical data is a dificult task, but attempts have been made here for the first time 
to identify at Jeast some of them, 


Unfortunately, Orissa does not possess such historical literature in the early 
and medieval period which can provide us information regarding the currency 
history of the province. We have to depend solely on the coins discovered in 
different parts of Orissa and occasional reference to some coin names in the epi- 
graphical records. Of course, the theoretical basis for discussion on the coins found 
all over India, such as the silver punch-marked coins, is to be found in the epics, 
the Buddhist literature, the works of Panini, Kaufilya and others as well as those 
of the ancient Smriti writers. There are other later traditions of weights and 
measures recorded in the mathematical works like Bhaskaracharya’s Lildvati 
(c. 12th century A.D.) which was accepted as a standard work on the system of 
weights and measurements of metallic money prevalent throughout the country 
during the early medieval period. During the medievel and late medieval period, 
this work was translated into different regional language as is evidenced from the 
availability of a number of palmleaf manuscripts on this work in Oriya language.® 
Other literary works like Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (c. 12th century A.D.), 
Jivadevacharya’s Bhaktibhagavata (c. i5th century A.D. )* are made use of in the 


8. N. Mishra, (Ed.), Alphabetical Catalogue of Palmleaf Manuscrspts, Vol. I, 
Nos, 4606, 4607, 4617, etc. 
9. Ibid., Nos, 4025, 4026. 
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present study to throw light on the coins and currency system of Orissa. Madala 
Pasnji!°, the palmleaf chronicle of the Jagannatha temple, although cannot be much 
relied upon for the study of the political bistory of Orissa, can furnish important 
data on the currency system prevalent during the Gangas and Siryavamgi rule and 
in the subsequent period, 

References have also been made to some of the accounts of the foreign 
travellers who have Jeft valuable information on the currency sy stem provalent in 
different parts of the country. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea of about first 
century A.D., the accounts of the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien (c. 5th century 
A.D.) and Hiuen Tsang (c. 7th century A D ) give us information on the large scale 
circulation of cowries as money along with metallic money in different parts of 
the country. That the cowries were used in commercial transactions in Orissa, 
as in other parts of India down to the advent of the Britishers, is knoWn from the 
accounts of the foreigners like Thomas Bowry.™* 


Though the inscriptions, literature and foreign accounts give us glimpses of 
the currency system as well as the economic history of Orissa through the ages, 
they do not supply us clear information on the subject, as they differ from each 
other on certain points, particularly on actual circulation of coins. The actual 
specimens alone confirm and exemplify important historical facts known from 
other sources. So the coins constitute the main source of our information, 
which have helped us to supplement and corroborate information gathered from 
other sources, 


Certain general difficulties pertaining to the presctnt work may be briefly 
enumerated here. One of the chief problems is that, in spite of the Treasure Trove 
Act of 1878, the general tendency of the people is to melt the coins of precious 
metals as soon as they are discovered, for purposes useful to them. This is the 
main reason for which gold and silver coins seldom come to the notice of the 
scholarly world. The small number of gold coins of the Kushanas and the Guptas 
which have so far come to the notice of the numismatists has made it difficult to 
determine satisfactorily, their circulation as currency on historical lines. 

Another problem is that, though informations on the provenance of certain 
type of coins of recent collections are available, our knowledge about the find spots 
of the bulk of material collected over long period of time is very scanty. This lack 
of knowledge of the provenances of the coins is mainly responsible particularly in 
the case of coins of Jester value, such as copper and lead, where the legends are 


10. - A- B. Mohanty (Ed:), Madaia Pafriji, Prachi Samiti, Cuttack, 1940. 


11. R. C. Temple (Ed.), A Geographical Accounts of the Countries Round the Bay of 
Bengal (1666 to 1669), 1905. | | 
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often illegible and their metrology is of little help for their proper 
attribution. 


There is also the problem of attributing certain coins to be the issues of 
Orissan rulers. Proper attribution to specific kings, dynasties or to a specific period 
of time is made difficult by the absence of legend on certain coins which have been 
discovered in Orissa, Moreover, there is the paucity of other “evidences to 
corrobotate our assumption on the proper attribution of coins, Although the 
medieval epigraphical records supply rich varieties of coin names, then prevalent 
in Opgissa, the early epigraphs do not reveal adequate materials to know the early 
coinage of this region. The epigraphical records invariably refer one particular 
type of coin under different names on different occasions, in most cases, nanfes 
indicating only in a general sense of coined money. Even when coin types are 
mentioned Specifically, it often becomes difficult to relate the epigraphic names to 
the actual available specimens. There is also the problem to determine the minting 
authority during the early stage of coinage in Orissa, although in the subsequent 
period, the available specimens are Known to be dynastic issues. 


But, perhaps a more important problem is that, despite frequent references 
to metallic money in early medieval epigraphs, actual! archaeological evidences 
relating to such coins seem to be so far unknown. While the early medieval royal 
families are n¢t yet known to have issued any coin of their own, the available 
actual specimens atleast some of the varieties are known to be of foreign issues, i.e., 
coins issued by dynasties outside the Orissan territory, which seem to be in circula- 
tion along with the Orissan coins during this period. However, the possible sources 
have been referred to which mention such coins and attempts have also been made 
to find out the possible period and area of their circulation in Orissa. Moreover, 
there is also the difficulty of determining the value relationship of coins of different 
metals prevalent in a given period, particularly. during the early medieval period. 
The details on this point as well as on the. defused minting authority during early 
medieval period is not at the present state possible to know from any other sources. 
However, attempts have been made, wherever possible, to find out a solution, by a 
critical analysis of the currency system of early and medieval Orissa, 


Since the present study involves the coins of Orissa from ancient times, it 
would be better t6 mention here a short historical geography of the present Orissa 
State through different phases of history. The present State of Orissa extends from 
17° 347 N to 22° 34’ N latitude and from 81° 29’ E 87° 29’ E longitude on the 
eastern coast of India. It is now bounded by the State of West Bengal on the north- 
east, Bihar on the north, Madhya Pradesh on the west, Andhra on the south and the 
of Bengal on the east. It was mainly divided into five geographical units known 
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as Kalinga, Tosala or Tosali, Odra, Utkala and Kosala or more appropriately, 
Dakshina (south) Kosala, during different period of history. We come across these 
territorial division, constituting the ancient and medieval Orissa, in the literary and 
epigraphical records. Kalinga, during Afoka’s invasion (260-61 B.C.) probably 
denoted the major portion of Orissa, having two divisions, viz., Tosali and Samapa. 
Tosali, is kn¢ewn from several early medieval epigraphical records, to have divided 
into two parts, viz., Uttara (Northern) Tosali and Dakshina (Southern) Tosali, 
Northern Tosali included the northern portion of the present Cuttack district, the 
district of Balasore and parts of southern Midnapore district, now in West Bengal, 
Dakshina Tosali included Puri district together with parts of Ganjam and southern 
part of Cuttack districts, Kalinga during early medieval period denoted the area 
comprising parts of the present Ganjam district and the northern part of the 
present province of Andhra. The name Odra or Udra and Utkala during+#his period, 
denoted the north-eastern part of the present Orissa State (Balasore and Cuttack 
districts) with parts of Midnapore district. Dakshina or South Kosala denoted the 
western part of Orissa, comprising the present districts of Bolangir, Sombalpur and 
Kalahandi in Orissa and the former Chhattisgarh division (Raipur-Bilaspur districts) 
of Madhya Pradesh. It may be pointed out here that the boundaries of these 
territorial units changed at different periods of history with the rise and fall of 
different royal families occupying these areas. 


Besides the above main division, the early and medieval epigraphical records 
also reveal that there were smaller territorial units within these divisions, under 
the control of different semi-independent royal families. Some of these territorial 
units are Kongada-maydala, Khifjjali-mandala, Yamagartta-mandala, Airavat{a- 
mandala etc. It was during the 12th century A.D, the whole of ancient Kalinga 
country along with the coast land of Odra and Utkala and Dakshina Kosala was 
united and came under the rule of the Ganga dynasty of the Imperial! line. The 
present name of Odifa came to denote the entire Oriya-speaking area with the 
rise of the Imperial Gangas and this was continued during tle Subsequent period 
-under the Siryavams$i Gajapatis. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS ® 


The. punch-marked coins are the earliest available and known system of coinage 
which constitute the most extensive monetary system of ancient India. It was so 
extensive and wide-spread that numerous hoards and stray finds of these coins have been 
discovéred throughout the length and breadth of the country. Both European and Indian 
numismatists have tried to unravel the problems connected with the punch-marked 
coins. Still many problems have not been solved, in spite of extensive research on them. 

The neme “‘punch-marked” is used in English for these coins to denote the 
peculiar technique of manufacturing them in ancient period. The name was first used 
by Prinsep.3 The symbol are punched on the coins separately and not by die-striking 
and hence the name. Flat sheets of metals were cut into stripes of varying breadth and 
then ‘those stripes were cut into ‘required shape with approximate weight. Later on 
various symbols were punched on those blank pieces. For adjusting the actual weight, 
these pieces were later on clipped off on the ‘edges. Thus the punch-marked coins, in 
most cases became irregular in Shapes, such as square, octagonal, oblong, oval, circular, 
Tectangular and with uneven sides. 


T 'ypes of the punch-marked Coins 


Punch-marked coins are known to have been discovered in silver and copper?®, 
although in Orissa, only silver pieces are known so far. In fact, the largest number of 
the punch-marked coins, with which most of us are familiar, are .silver pieces, bearing 
five bold symbols on the obverse and. one or more minute symbols on the reverse. Most 
of the punch-marked coins in silver found throughout the country, belong to this type. 
They are very often found in big hoards and most of the researches on punch-marked 
coins so far made, relate to this type. These coins, often have their respective series, 
types, varieties according to their symbol combinations and fabric. It may be pointed 
out here that most of the hoards of silver punch-marked coins found so far in Orissa, 
belong to this type. 

Apart from the above type of the silver punch-m miaikedl coins, another less known 
type has also been” discovered in Orissa. These coins of variant weights and shapes, 


‘1. .JASB, 1835, Vol. IV, p. 627. 
2. The copper punch-marked coins are known to have-been discovered in U:P. and 


Bihar and in other parts of India. But they are much rare than the silver punch- 
marked coins and confined to certain localities, Cf. Allan, BMC/, pp. LXXVIII- 


LXXIX. 
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bear four constant symbols punched on the obverse and blank reverse. They are genc- 
rally found confined within the region around Bolangir-Sambalpur districts in western 
Orissa which comprised within the ancient territorial unit of South Kosala. 

In order to make an exhaustive but scientific study of the various aspects of 
the above two types of coins, ‘scholars have termed on the basis of the symbols punched 
on these and also on their fabrication, “Local punch-marked coins” and “Imperial” or 
“Universal” punch-marked coins. The “‘Imperial” or “Universal” series of punch- 
marked coins as stated above, are known to have been discovered in large numbers from 
all over the country and they are taken to have succeeded the “Local punch-marked” 
series which are also generally known to be the earliest coinage of India. The “local” 
series are also konwn as the Janapada coins are generally found confined within a 
particular area of the country. Several varieties of “local” series with a particular group 
of symbols are reported to have been discovered in many places of Indig. Finds of this 
series of each locality contain coins of its own type, different from one locality to the 
other in fabric, weight, metrology and symbology. Local punch-marked coins have been 
found in the areas which comprised within the ancient Mahd-Janapadas and coins of 
each Janapada differ from the other in respect of their fabric and symbology. Thus the 
local series of punch-marked coins found in the western part of Orissa are known 
to scholars as the coins of the Kalinga Janapada®, although. they should better be 
designated as the Dashina Kosala type and attributed to the coinage of Dakshina Kosala 
Janapada. They differ from the coinage of the other Janapadas, such as Uttara 
Paiichala, Dakshina Parfichala Magadha, Surasena, Vatsa, Kosala, KAa$i, Malla, Andhra, 
Asmaka, Mulaka, Surishtra, Gandhara, etc. 


Finds 


As regards the ““local”® or Janapada type of punch-marked coins found in Orissa, 
reference may be made to a hoard of 162 coins (Hoard No. 1) reported to have 
been found in the Sonepur Sub-division of Bolangir district.* At Sisupalgarh, near 
Bhubaneswar two similar type coins were found during the excavation undertaken by 
the Government of Orissa in 1966 and now they are preserved in the State Museum. 
They have become very much worn out and reported to have been found at the level 
attributed to c. 2nd century A.D.° Apart from these two finds, coins of this type are 


3. P.L. Gupta, “Economic Data from Punch-marked Coins’ in A. M. Sastri (Ed.), 
Coins and Early Indian Economy, p. 43. ° 

4. OHRJ, Vol. pp. 27-30 ff.; JNSI, Vol. XV, Part I, pp. 54-60 ff. Though it is said 
that, altogether 160 coins of this type were brought from Sonepur, only 150 coins, 
however, are kept in the State Museum, Bhubaneswar: B. B. Nath who published 
this hoard in the above journal has ‘given no clear indication of the actual history 
of discovery and mentioned that some of these coins were found in the yicinity of 

- Sonepur town and some at Baidyanath in Bolangir ‘district. 
5. A. Joshi, New Light on the Cultural Heritage of Orissa, Pp. 37-39. 
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frequently reported to have been found at several places of the former Chhattisgarh 
division of the Madhya Pradesh.¢ Stray finds of them are also frequently known. in 
the Mahanadi river valley in Bolangir and ‘Sambalpur region of Orissa.” 

These so-ealled “jJocal”punch-marked coins have four symbols in common on one 
side only and the reverse is blank. They have been prepared out of thin shegts of silver. 
The shape of the coins are irregular, some of them being rectangular, some are square 
whereas some show uneven sides due to clipping off the metal, probably to adjust the 
weight standard. Their weights vary from 1.231 to 1.360 grams (19.2 to 21 or 22.5 
grains as mentioned by B. B. Nath). The symbols on these coins illustrated in Plate I, 
are four »in number viz., (1) elephant facing left with a small dot at the back, (2) a 
bull to the left with a small dot near the mouth, (3) a solid oval surrounded by dots 
and (4) two balls yoked in a plough. 

It is interesting to note here that some of the similar type coins found in various 
parts of Chhiftisgarh vary in weight from 1.1823 gms. (18.24 grains) to 0.4654 gms. 
(7.11 grains)°. Another hoard of 92 coins of this type found in the Balaghat district 
of the Madhya Pradesh contain coins weighing from 1.1773 gms. (18.17 grains) to 
1.0254 ( 15.82 grains ).° The metrology or the standard of weight and the symbols 
on these coins present various problem to the numismatists. 

Scholars have tried to identify these coins with Sana of the ancient Indian 
literary texts, which jis one-eighth of a Satamdna. They have diametrically opposed 
views on the weight standard of the coin denominations Satamdana and Sdna on the basis 
of the confused reftrences in the ancient texts.*° Panini, ( 5th century B.C. ) in his 
Ashtadhyayi mentions Satamdna as a coin denomination and its one-eighth sub-division 
Sana and his reference to it indicates that Satamana was a silver coin weighing probably 
100 ratis, the basic unit of which was Mdna, weighing one Krishnala or Raktika seed 
(modern rati), the black-spotted red seed of the Abrus Precatorius. But in a later period; 
the Smriti writers mention the silver Satamdna ( otherwise called Pala or Nishka) weigh- 
ing 320 Ratis (560 grains) the basic unit of which being Mana weighing 3.2 ratis.3® The 
one-eighth divivsion of it, otherwise called Sana weighed 40 ratis, according to this 
weight system. But according to earlier works the weight of a Sara was 12 and § ratis 
( 22.5 grains ) as the. Satamdna weighed 100 ratis. It is significant to note here that the 
punch-marked coins under discussion do not strictly conform to this weight standard. 


6. JNSI, Vol. XIX, Part II, pp. 108 ff. 

7. Some of these goins reported to have been discovered in the vicinity of Sambalpur 
are now preserved in the Sambalpur University Museum, Burla. 

8. JNSI, Vol. XIX, pp. 108ff. 

9. bid, p. 109. 

10. D. C. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 48-72. 

11. Panini. Ashradhyayi, V, 1.27 ; V, 1.35 ; the reference to Sana, LE siserslth 


of Satamdna is also found in the Mahabharata, Vanaparva 134, 14. 
12. JNSI, Vol. XV, Pp. 22. 
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The.coins of the Sonepur hoard, which weighed between 19.8 to 21 grains, only show. a 
slightly nearer to the suggested theoretical weight i.e., the 100 rartis weight standard of 
Satamdana. But the similar type of coins from other finds*® do not exceed 18.7 grains and 
none of them has the weight nearer to the theoretical weight prescribed for Sana. They 
are also so well preserved that they do not indicate any major loss of weight due to long 
circulation, which may corroborate the supposition of the scholars on the identification 
of Sana with these coins. The differences in weight between individual as well as 
between hoards of these coins, indicate that the various weight standards mentioned in 
the early Indian literary texts were not strictly followed in their manufacturing. More- 
over, clipping off the metal from the pieces by the dishonest people may be another 
reason for the difference of weight between individual coins. Further, as will be discussed 
later on, it is now observed on evidence from various sources that these sliver coins were 
not used in commercial transactions by calculating their individual weights which widely 
varies from each other, but by weighment according to the theoretical wefght standard 
prescribed in ancient literary texts for Satamdana or pala. 

Another variety of the “Iocal’* type punch-marked coins, discovered from Singa- 
varam in the Krishna district of Andhra Pradesh** have close similarity with the preser.t 
type under discussion. They also bear four symbols, but differ in fabric. Some of the 
coins bear symbols of elephant and solid ovals surrounded by dots as on the present 
coins under discussion, while others have two other symbols in common, such as the 
elephant and two bulls yoked in a plough, These coins are generally taken to be the 
local issues of the Andhra Janapada. The period of their circulatien seems to be the 
same as that of the present coins and apparently, it suggests that both types, current 
simultaneously in two different areas of the country, influenced each other at least in 
respect of their symbology, Andhra being a neighbouring Janapada to Kosala. 

Some scholars have taken the present coins of the “‘local’’” punch-marked type as the 
coinage of the Kalinga Janapada.*° But it should be pointed out here that not a single 
coin of this type has so far been discovered in the Kalinga region. A stray find is known 
only from Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneswar. Their frequent and exclusive find in the region 
comprising within eastern part of Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur-Bolangir region of 
Western Orissa, which formed the ancient South Kosala, would suggest that these coins 
formed the earliest local coinage of this area. They may better be called the coinage of 
the Kosala Janapada. The discovery of two such coins at Sisupalgarh in the coastal 


13. ° JNST, Vol. XIX, pp. 107-14. These coins as recorded by P.L. Gupta have been 
frequently found in the bed of the river Mahanadi by the gold-dust-washers in the 
Chhattisgarh area of the Madhya Pradesh. Some of them are now in the Nagpur 
Museum. Their weights have been recorded by him in detail. 

14. JNS7T, Yol. XIX, pp. 107-14 ff. 

15. ‘P.L Gupta, “Economic Data from punch-marked Colns”, in A. M. Shastri (Ed.) 
Coins and Early Indian Economy, pp. 43-51. 
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region of Orissa ଥୀ indicate nothing but commercial relationship between the two 
regions, which is also evidenced from the finds of various types of coins of other 
countries, from the same site. ° 

But the largest number of the silver ;jpunch-marked coins which have been found 
in several parts of Orissa in big hoards as well as in the nature of stray finds are the so- 
called “Imperial series” bearing five punches in common on the obvetse and one or 
more minute symbols on the reverse and belonging to different varieties and groups. 
They were evidently evolved out of a highly organized currency system which can be 
known from the study of the internal as well as the external evidences furnished by 
the coins themselves. The study of the origin and chronology of thesé coins has long 
engaged the attention of scholars ; but no ,satisfactory explanation or definite conclusion 
has been arrived at, so far. In Orissa, there are no such archaeological excavations, as 
have been conducted in the various sites of North India, to enable scholars for the study 
of the chronedogy of the punch-marked coins. No tangible evidence from early literary 
or epigraphical sources on this point is also available. However, an attempt is made 
here to open a new line of approach to solve the problem. 

From time to time large number of silver punch-marked coins of the groups 
generally attributed to the “‘universal”’ or “Imperial” type, have been discovered from 
almost all the parts of Orissa. More than seven big hoards of these coins, collected 
from different parts.of Orissa which are now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar ( Hoard Nos, 3 to 10) and some stray finds have been examined and 
classified here agcording to their symbology ; in order to have some idea on the tech- 
nique of manufacturing of these coins as well as, for determining their chronology ; on 
the basis of the internal evidences furnished by them. Unfortunately, we do not have 
any systematic records of the provenance of some of the hoards, available in the Museum, 
but all the available informations from other sources have been incorporated here as far 
as possible, 

A hoard of 19 coins of the above “‘universal”’ type (Hoard No, 3) is now preserved 
in the Museum at Bhubaneswar, but its findspot is not definitely known. Most probably 
this was found somewhere in the district of Mayurbhbhanj in Orissa." i 

The Hoard No. 4 consisting of 192 pieces of the same type was collected from 
Baripada, the headquarters of the district of Mayurbhanj during 1962-63. The actual 
findspot of this hoard was Dundu a village near Bahalda P. S. under the same district, 
although the details of its discovery are not known.!® The coins remained unpublished 


since their discovery. 


16. Ancient India, No. 5, pp. 62-105 ff. 
17. OHRYJ, Vol. I, pp. 27-30 ff. 
18. It is known from P. N. Acharya’s paper on “Ancient Routes in Orissa” in OH RJ, 


Vol, IV, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 45 ; also see, OH RJ, Vol. I, pp. 27-30 f ; JNSI, Vol. IY, 
Part I, pp. 54-60 ff. 
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The Hoard No. 5 consisting of 10 coins, was found in 1962, at the village called 
Tharpada, situated at a distance of about two kilometers to the north of the new city of 
Bhubaneswar in Puri district. The coins were found by the villagers while ploughing a 
field who deposited them with the Tahasildar of Bhubaneswar, who subsequently gave 
them to the State Museum. This hoard also remained unpublished since its discovery,” ® 
It is said that many more coins were found in this hoard, but their whereabouts are not 
known now. © 

Another hoard ( No. 6) was discovered at Jagamara, a village now {nder the 
municipality area of Bhubaneswar ard is situated at a distance of about 5 K.™s. from 
the New Capital, and very close to the historical monuments of the Udayagiti and 
Khandagiri hills. The hoard now consisting of 49 coins, was discovered in 1955 and it 
is rumoured that more coins of the same type were unearthed and distributed among the 
villagers.®° It is also an unpublished hoard. 

The hoard No. 7, containing 379 coins, was acquired by the Orissa State Museum, 
under the Treasure-Trove Act in January, 1964 from Salipur in Cuttack district, situated 
on the bank of the river Birupa, about 22 K.Ms. from the city of Cuttack. It was 
discovered at the top of a hillock called Ramesvara where an old fort, locally known as 
Rd janahara, is situated. A group of stonecutters, while cutting stones, found an earthen 
pot containing these silyer punch-marked coins buried about one foot below the earth. 
They were acquired through the Tahsildar of Salipur for the State Museum.?®# 

A hoard of 539 coins ( Hoard No. 8) was found in 1965 at the old and ruined fort 
of Asurgarh in Kalahandi district, situated under Narla Police Statioh. According to 
the information furnished by the local people one huge earthen pot, broken to pieces, 
was found on a small mound at the fort, after a heavy rainfall, with a large quantity of 
silver coins scattered beside the vessel, People of that locality collected these coins in 
baskets and sold them to the local merchants. The Police could recover only 526 coins 
from the villagers. The Maharaja cf Kalahandi, P. K Deo, in 1969, har ded over these 
coins, along with 13 others of the same type, to the Orissa State Museum. ‘He has also 
published papers on them.?®? 

Another Treasure-Trove of 334 silver punch-marked coins ( Hoard No. 9 ) was 
discovered in 1970 by a group of labourers while digging earth ona plot of land at the 
village Pandia on the side of the Pandia-Jaugada road in the district of Ganjam. The 
special Rock Edict of Asoka at Jaugada is situated at a distance of about 2 K.Ms. from 


19. This has been noticed by P. K. Deo, while writing a paper on the Asurgarh hoard 
of the silver punch-marked coins in OH RJ, Vol. XIV, pp. 25-60 ff. 
20. The information obtained from the old records of the Orissa State Museum. 
21. This hoard has been published by P. K. Roy in OHRJ, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
pp. 123-160 ff. 


22; OHRJ, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 25-60 ff ; JNSZ, Vol. XXXIL, pp. 1 11-130 
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the findspot of this hoard. The coins were kept in an earthen pot. This unpublished 
hoard was acquired for the State Museum through the Collectorate of Chhatrapur, 
in 1970. 

The hoard No. 10, containing 360 silver punch-marked coins was also a Treasure- 
Trove find, discovered in 1978 at Samantaraipur, a village situated at a distance of about 
2 K.Ms. from the New Capital of Bhubaneswar. The ruins of the Sisupalgarh fort is 
situated At a distance of about one Kilometre from the findspot of these coins. They 
were discovered in an earthen pot from a private plot of land of the same village and 
now preserved in the State Museum.?® 

® Apart from the above finds, there are reports of discovery of this type of silver 
punch-marked coins from the archaeological excavations at Sisupalgarh near 
Bhubaneswar.®* This discovery was made at the level assignable to about 2nd century 
A.D. Punck-marked coins are reported to have been found from the Udayagiri hills 
near Bhubaneswar while clearing the debris and filling forming the terrace ‘in front of 
the Cave No. 14 during 1960.2 | 

It may be pointed out here that all the coins or coin-hoards buried in the past 
and discovered in recent times do not come to the notice of the historians and numisma- 
‘tists. This is, due mainly for the reason that common people, ignorant of the his- 
torical importance .of the ancient coins, invariably melt them to convert into ornaments 
or any other useful form. Thus, the coins of valuable metals, like gold and silver, 
rarely come to ,light. We have informations from the local people that the Asurgarh 
hoard of punch-marked coins (Hoard No. 8) weighed several maunds, but almost all 
were melted away by the people of the locality. Similarly, the Chhatrapur hoard, also, 
does not contain all the coins, as we have informations that people of that locality still 
retain with them, some of the coins from the hoard. Big earthen jars, full of silver 
punch-marked coins were said to have been found at the time of the excavation of the 
canal at Samantaraipur. But they must have met the same .fate, before coming to 
the notice of the historians. Jf we consider the number of these coins melted or yet to 
be discovered, the available specimens give us a rough indication of the abundance 
of coins that were manufactured and circulated throughout the country. 

These silver punch-marked coins are the only ancient coinage of the whole of 
India, which are known in the largest number. The internal and external evidences for 
historical data furnished by them are of immensc importance to the numismatists and 
historians. Internal evidences are generally gleaned from the metal contents of the 
coins, their general fabric, the weight standard and the symbology adopted for them or 


23. A paper on the hoard Nos. 9 and 10 has been published by me in the JOH, Vol. 6H, 
No.2, pp. 30-34 ff. 

24. Ancient India, No. 5,-pp. 62-105 ff. 

25. Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1961-62, p. 37. 
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the various stamp devices on the two sides of the coins, the technique of their 
‘manufacturing which may be capable of supplying some important historical data 
on this coinage. 


Fabrication 


A close study of these punch-marked coins shows that two distinct processes 
were followed in their manufacturing. Due to the peculiar process of their manufactur- 
ing, the coins have various shapes and sizes. The squarish and rectangular pieces are 
generally found more in number in a hoard. They seem to have been prepared eut of 
thin and flat sheets of silver which were at first cut into stripes of varying breadth. 
Blank pieces of approximately desired weight, squarish or rectangular in shape were 
then cut out of these stripes. The corners of these blank pieces were clipped off later on 
to adjust the weight standard. In this process, also more nearly round and eliptically 
shaped coins were manufactured which are found generally less in number in a hoard. 
The round or oblong pieces appear to have taken the same shape in the process of 
clipping off the sides for adjustment of their weight standard. The practice of clipping 
was mainly responsible for the irregular shape and uneven sides of the punch-marked 
coins. These are generally of thin and broad fabric. But there are also squarish and 
rectangular coins of another fabric which are generally thicker and smaller in size in 
comparison to the above coins. They were also manufactured in the same process a$ 
above. The metal sheets from which the coin pieces were cut were much thicker. The 
blank pieces thus appear thick and dumpy. But their general appearance shows, the 
sides were clipped evenly in comparison with the thin and broad coins. Their compara- 
tively regular shape as well as the symbology which will be seen later on, would 
suggest their later development and followed the thin and broad pieces in the 
chronology of their manufacturing. 

Another process of manufacturing the punch-marked coins was the preparation 
of globules out of molten metal, which were later on given a flattened round shape by 
beating with a hammer. They are generally of thick fabric with cracked edges. The 
globules were prepared, probably, out of the scrap clippings of the blank pieces that 
were left out after adjusting the weight of the coins manufactured by the first process. 
The molten metal of the scrap clippings, in required quantity, were dropped into stirred 
water to take a roundish or elongated shape. Small and dumpy pieces of round shape 
were manufactured by this process. Some round or elongated coins show medium size 
thickness and thinner and broader than these dumpy pieces which seem to have followed 
the thin and broad pieces in the chronological order, manufactured by first process. The 
process of manufacturing these medium size, roundish coins, seems to be same as that 
followed in the preparation of globules for small and dumpy coins. These pieces also 
sometimes show cracked edged. Probably, hot globules of bigger size, were made more 
thin and big by more hammering. All the hoards found in Orissa consist of coins, 
manufactured by both proceses. 
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In the present study as many as 1881 coins from all the eight hoards have 
been examined in detail. Out of the ten hoards of silver punch-marked coins, which 
are now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, the first two consist of coins of 
“]ocal”’ punch-marked type as discussed above.?® The coins of all the hoards; which 
are of silver, are found not always pure and show more or less traces of copper, 
iron ancF other alloys. Besides the natural content of impurities in them, some 
amount of alloy was deliberately added in the process of manufacturing, in order to 
harden the metal, as well as for profit- The chemical analysis of these coins shows 
that the “Jocal” type coins contain 80 to 75 percent of silver and 20 to 25 percent of 
other base metal like copper, iron and tin. Some of these show traces of copper 
for which they look greenish due to the atmospherie reactions, and some look 
black, due, Probably, to high percentage of iron content in them, 

As regards the metal contents ofthe hoards of ‘‘universal’”’ type punch-marked 
coins, a few of them have been chemically analysed, which show the silver contents 
in these coins in varying degrees. Coins of similar type from other parts of India 
have been assayed which show that the silver content in them vary from 51—59% to 
86.2% and copper mixed with them vary from 20% to 29-36% and other alloys mixed 
from 3.59% to 3%.27 However, a close study of the metal contents of the coins 
would show that coins in different hoards, belonging of different periods have 
different grades® of alloy. This is also suggestive of the fact that the coins were 
manufactured at different places by different goldsmiths who were entrusted with the 
work of manufacturing coins in ancient times, The coins in the Chhatrapur hoard 
(Hoard No. 9) show traces of greenish verdigris, due to the atmospheric reactions on 
them, also suggest more copper content in them. The Samantaraipur hoard (Hoard 
No. 10) also contains coins alloyed with more copper, A few coins of different 
varieties from the hoard were chemically examined which revealed that they contain 
75% to 80% of silver varying in different coins. Some pieces from the hoards under 
study show traces of iron rust indicating more iron content in them than that of 
other alloys. The small and dumpy coins from almost all the hoards show traces 
of more copper. They also look more worn due possibly to their being made of 
soft alloys than those of the thin and broad fabric coins. Most of them show cupric 
in their appearance, which is obviously due to atmospheric actions. Admixture of 
the amount of cqgpper, which seems to be the main alloying metal in these silver 
punch-marked coins and its varying content, noticed in different varieties of them, 
were possibly for hardening the metal as well as due to the need by the politico- 
economic exigencies, during the period of their circulation. The coins of different 


26. The hoard No. 2 may not be taken as a hoard, it contains two “local” type 
punch-marked coins which were found during excavation at Sisupalgarh. 

27. IMC, Vol. I, p. 133; J. of Indian Museum, Vol. Xi, p. 16; Num. Supple, 
No. XLV, p, 14. 
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hoards under study as well as several assays of punch-marked coins from other 
parts of India stated above would reveal that the copper content in them is not 
less than 20%. The maximum percentage of copper alloy in some of these coins 
are known to be 60%.2° The metallic contents of these coins, Which are generally 
known to have been in actual use during the time of Kautilya (C. 4th century B-.C.) 
have been described in his Arthasdstra, The passage in this work refers to the 
Lakshanadhyaksha, the Superintendent of mint whose duty was to carsy on the 
manufacture of silver coins (riipya-riipa) made up of four parts of copper and one- 
sixteenth part (which was called mdasha) of any one of the metals tikshna (iron), 
trapu (tin), sisa (lead) and afijana (antimony). In other words the passage specifies 
that the silver coins should contain 11 parts of silver (68.75%), four parts of copper 
(25%) and one part of other alloys (6.25%)- The Arthasdastra also indicates that even 
the royal authorities would often debase the currency in order to enrKh the royal 
treasury-2° ` | 

On the basis of their fabrications, these so-called “‘universal” or “Imperial” 
type of silver punch-marked coins which were in circulation throughout the country, 
under some centrally well-organized administration, may be broadly attributed to 
two periods. (1) The thin and broad fabric pieces more irregular in shape, which 
seem to be lighter in weight, are generally taken to be of early- “imperial” series, 
and (2) the thick and small, dumpy pieces, appearing heavier in weight, are taken to 
belong to the later “imperial” series. These pieces are more geometrical in shape, 
and the corners are clipped evenly... On the basis of their symbology also, the above 
two series can be attributed to two different periods, as it will be seen presently. 


Obverse and Reverse Symbols 


All the above early and later “Imperial” series of punch-marked coins have 
five symbols on the obverse. In the present study, out of 1881 coins from all the 
eight hoards of the so-called “‘impecrial’’ series of punch-marked coins, as many as 
906-coins have been examined in detail from the point of view of their symbology. 
An examination of the rest of the coins has shown that the conclusions derived from 
the study of 906 coins are also applicable to them as a whole, About 200 coins 
could not be assigned to any group or variety as the symbols on them are very 
much indistinct and almost worn out. The symbols on the coins, are very often 
noticed, not fully punched and invariably seen, jumbled up together, thus making 
it difficult to distinguish the symbols separately. With the help of a number of 
coins of the same variety and group, from all the present hoards under study, as 
well as other published hoards from different parts of India, it has been possible 
to restore the full symbol and its identification.. Altogether 198 symbols on the 


28. PP. L. Gupta, Amardavati Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins, p. 4. 
29. Arthasdsira, (H. Shamasastry’s translation, 1929), p. 86; also see, JNSI, 
Vol. XXXVIIL, Part II, p. 7. 
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obverse and 93 exclusively on the reverse, from the present hoards have been res- 
tored and illustrated here. Some of the symbols from the obverse are also found 
on the reverse of some of the coins, but in their smaller form. The reverse symbols 
are not so prominently visible as those on the obverse, which is due to indifferent 
and poor striking of the punches, and a large number of illegible reyerse symbols 
could not be restored satisfactorily, ° 

The symbols on these “‘Imperial” series of punch-marked coius (both early 
and latter series) occur in certain and regular groups. They may indicate five 
different objects which vary according to the variation of symbols. Fach symbol 
has 4 definite place, which can be easily recognized by the illustrations in Plates I 
to XXX. Several scholars have classified punch-marked coins of similar types 
discovered in other parts of India®° into several classes, groups and varieties, They 
have also placed these coins according to their classifications and on the basis of the 
fabric, shapé, weight and symbols on them, into different periods. But their systems 
of grouping and identification of symbols differ from each other and seem to be 
somewhat confusing. | 

The symbols, found on the punch-marked coins seem to be primitive in 
conception and non-Aryan in origin. This is suggested by their irregular shape 
and rude execution. The monetary calculation and the various weight systems 
prevalent in ancient India seem to. have been adopted, atleast some of the elements, 
from the non-Aryans. Intermingling of non-Aryan elements in the culture of the 
Aryans who settled in India, are now traced by scholars.°® Thus the symbols 
on these punch-marked coins represent various animate and inanimate objects 
such as : 


1. natural objects like sun, trees, mushrooms, branches with fruits, river, 
hills, etc. 

2. deer, dog, hare, rhinoceros, peacock, serpent, frog, crocodile, fishes, 
tortoise, flies, etc. 

3. human figures, implements and works of man, such as plough, bow and 
arrow, cups, vases, Stupas, Chaityas, tree-in-railing, chhatra or umbrella 
like objects, etc, 

4. Miscellaneous and unknown symbols. 

A careful study of all the hoards of the punch-marked coins would show that, 
except a few pieces, which are generally attributed to the later “Imperial” series 
(Nos. 172 to 178 of Plates XXIX and XXX) all of them bear the common symbol 
of Sun (Symbol No. 5 of Plate XXXI), It is represented by several rays around a 


30. Walsh, Punch-marked Coins from Taxila; Durga Prasad, JASB (NS), No. XLY, 
1934, pp. N5-N59 with plates ; B. L. Gupta, Punch-marked coins in the Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum and Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch-marked coins, 

31. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 55. 
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circle with a conspicuous dot at the centre. Another symbol which remains cons- 
tant in all these coins is the so-called six-armed symbol (any of the symbols from 
No, 6 to 48 of Plates XXXI and XXXII). There are as many as 43 varieties of six 
armed symbols, found in all these hoards, All of them have the common forms of 
six arms, around a circle with a dot at the centre and commonly called by scholars 
as Six-armed or Shadara-chakra. The Sun and the Six-armed symbols have been 
taken here .as the first and second symbols respectively for their classification 
(Plates I to XXX). The remaining three symbols consisting of large ntmber of 
animate and inanimate objects, greatly vary in different pieces. Proper grouping 
of these symbols would show that they have also some common features. The 
third symbol has been taken as the class mark of these coins on which the fourth 
and the fifth symbols are different. The fourth is the group symbol which varies 
within one and the same class. The fifth is the variety mark varying within the 
same class and group. Every fifth symbol is found different withfd the group. 
Coins from Nos. 172 to 178 are different in respect of their symbology from the 
coins classified under different groups and varieties, They do not have the Sun and 
the Six-armed symbols as the first and second marks. Instead, they have three 
human figures, separately punched as three different symbols for first, second and 
third marks.°® These coins are associated with others through their fourth as well 
as, some common reverse symbols. On the basis of the above classification the 
coins have been arranged in their proper order, which may reveal some new 
informations on the process and authority of minting of these coins,though not their 
chronological history, It seems, the same grouping of obverse symbols, usually 
noticed on a large number of coins from a single hoard would suggest that they 
were stamped on the coins at the same time by the issuing authority. But this may 
not be the case with the reverse symbols. 


Reverse Symbols 


- The symbols punched on the reverse side of all these coins are comparatively 
smaller in size than those on the obverse, sometimes, found in minuté forms. 
These minute symbols vary from one to any number and we do not find any 
uniformity in their number, consisting of endless varieties. About 93 symbols have 
been illustrated here in the present study. The symbols appear to have been very 
lightly punched, and hence their impressions are not so deep as the obverse 
symbols, Some coins show on their reverse, several minute symbols jumbled up 
together, thereby, making it difficult to distinguish the individual symbols. Some 
of the obverse symbols are also found in their smaller form on the reverse (Cf, 
Symbol Nos. 199, 200, .06, 207, 217 of Plate XXXV and many others), It may be 


32. The symbol of three human figures, compositely impressed, is also seen on 
some coins of a different variety found in other published hoards, Cf.,. BMCI, 
p. 26, No. 14, Plate IY, 10. 
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pointed out here that the thin and broader pieces which are generally taken to be of 
earlier issues and termed as early “Imperial” series, have more minute symbols on 
their reverse, than those on the later “Imperial” series. The later “Imperial” 
series of these coins, generally bear one or two minute symbols, These symbols 
are also seen on the obverse of this series. Some coins have alsothree reverse 
symbols in minute forms. It is also to be noted here that, the reverse symbols on 
the thick and dumpy pieces of the later “Imperial” series seem to be more deeply 
punched than those on the thin and broader pieces. The light punching and- almost 
illegible minute symbols on the early “Imperial” series would indicate that they 
were punched at a later date after the final manufacturing of the coins, when the 
metallic pieces were cold and hard.3? Scholars like Durga Prasad®*, FE, H.C. 
Walsh®® and P. N. Bhattacharya®¢, made detailed study on these innumerable 
varieties of reverse symbols and have given long lists of them. But no satisfactory 
conclusion was drawn on the real significance of these symbols, 

Some of the early “Imperial” coins have one or two extra symbols in smaller 
form on their obverse side illustrated in coin Nos. 3, 10, 27, 28, 43, 88, 89, 100 etc. of 
Plates I to XVIII, They are practically some of the reverse symbols and punched 
on the obverse as extra symbols. They have been taken by scholars as counter- 
marks. The symbol No. 195 is a common extra punch, seen frequently on the early 
“Imperial” series, It is interesting to note that these so-called’ counter-marks are 
struck on the obverse side, only on the coins of early “Imperial” series which are 
of thin and broad fabrics. They are found always punched near the edge of the 
coin and are not exclusive to any variety of this series. These coins also bear 
more minute symbols on their reverse than that of the later “lmperial”’ series, 
The light punching of the reverse symbols as well as the counter-marks on the 
early “‘Imperial’”’ series of the punch-marked coins would probably indicate that 
these symbols were punched at a later date by different moneyers and mercantile 
guilds of different places through whom these coins were circulated in the market. 
The marks were probably punched to test the genuineness of the coins in commer- 


33, A. N. Lahiri, in a paper has referred tothe symbols on obverse.as “Primary” 
and on the reverse and other counter-marks or extra symbols on obverse as 
secondary” symbols and suggests that these secondary symbols were ‘“‘merely 
testing” or “authentication” marks of “Private” or “authorised” individuals 
which were impressed from time to time or just after their manufacture on the 
cold and hard surface of the finally minted coins”, JNSI/, Vol. XXXVI], Part 

II, p. 22 & note 4. 

34. JPASB (NS), No. XLV, Plate XXV. 

35. Walsh, Punch-marked Coins from Taxila, Plates II-III. 

36. P. N. Bhattacharya, A Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins from Purnea, 
Plates IV-VII. 
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cial transactions. It seems, the more minute marks on them would indicate, the 
more old the coins were, as they continued to remain in circulation for a longer 
period, and passed through various mercantile guilds from time to time. This would 
also indicate that the minute marks were not punched on the coins at one time but 
at different periods. As regards the coins of the later ‘Imperial’ series, which 
look more geometrical in shape and bear less minute marks on their reverse in 
conspicuous form and no counter-marks on the obverse, would indicate that, consi- 
derable progress was made gradually by the period of their introduction, in the 
matter of improving the quality and technique of their manufacture as well as in the 
process of their circulation. The genuineness and the intrinsic value of thé coins 
were assured during this period, by the well recognised symbol-groups on them. It 
is to be noticed that in most cases, the reverse symbols of these later “Imperial” 
series, are practically, the obverse symbols, but in small and conspicuous forms. 
They were, perhaps, recognized as marks put by well-established and respectable 
moneyers, and traders who had to handle these coins frequently and in large 
quantity. The necessity of repeated examinations as in the case of the earlier 
series, was thus considerably reduced. 

It is known from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that there were royal officers designa- 
ted as Lakshanadhyaksha and Riipadarsaka in charge of royal mint. The duty of the 
Lakshanadhyaksha was to supervise the coin-minting, to check the symbols 
(Lakshanas) punched on the coins. Ruipadarsaka vas the examiner of coin, whose 
duty was to “regulate currency both as a medium of exchange and as Jegal tender 
admissible into the treasury---one-eighth pana per cent be levied as Parikshika or 
coin testing charges”.®” This would indicate that the officer was paid for testing 
the coins or putting some test-marks to know the genuineness before their entry into 
the royal treasury. It seems, the genuineness of the coins and their intrinsic value 
were tested again and again, particularly in the case of the early “Imperial’”’ series, 
by the various moneyers, bankers through whose hands the coins passed, as well as 
the royal officers, during commercial transactions, for which we notice so many 
minute symbols on their reverse. 

The punch-marked coins from all the seven hoards have been classified in the 
present study, with those specimens, having common symbology. The coins of 
each class, group and variety, according to their classification, are found, more or 
less in number in almost every hoard. Moreover, any coin from any hoard, with 
new symbology and forming new class, group or variety, hast“also been included 
and illustrated in the plates with reference to its provenance, The general fabric 
and symbology of the coins, according to this classification, are identical with those 
of the numerous hoards of these coins, found all over India, and do not add much 
to our knowledge, on this point. At the present state of our knowledge, the exact 


37, NS, No. XLVI, N 55-57 N. \ 
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‘nature and purpose of the symbols, cannot be satisfactorily determined, although 
scholars have expressed divergent Opinions, on this point. P. L. Gupta, on the basis 
of these symbol groups, has determined the chronology of several varieties and 
classes within each period. But this is not convincing to us in the absence of any 
definite proof on the bearing of the symbol groups which can be definitely assigned 
to a particular period. Durga Prasad believed that the “‘three-arched hill with 
crescent” o(Symbol No. 49 of Plate XXXII) was a Mauryan symbol and the coins 
bearing this symbol belonged to the Mauryan period, P.L. Gupta holds the view 
that the coins bearing animal symbol belonged to earlier period than the coins with 
“hill” ‘symbol. But more convincing than these assumptions on the basis of sym- 
bols, is the nature of the general fabric of these coins, on the basis of which it can be 
atleast tentatively said that the coins of different fabrics belonged to different periods 
or it may be possible to think that they were manufactured at different places. A 
few minute observations on their technique of manufacturing and the peculiarity 
of execution of symbols would reveal some new facts regarding the minting 
of these coins. Tt may be noted here that coins having similarity in respect of their 
class, group and variety, sometimes differ in the minute punches on their reverse 
sides. This may also suggest that these coins passed through different .traders and 
moneyers belonging ‘to different areas who used different testing marks on the re- 
verse side of the coins during monetary transactions. A careful examination of the 
punch-marked coins of all these hoards under.study as well as other published 
hoards would reveal another interesting fact regarding punches, which has so far 
been overlooked by the numismatists. It seems, different punching devices for 
similar type of symbols on two different coins of their prototype were used, Thus 
the same symbol punched on two individual coins, though basically belong to the 
same type, apparently look like two different varieties of the same symbol. The 
same symbol, has also been taken by scholars to be of two different varieties. To 
cite an example, we may take the symbol Nos. 50 and 51, illustrated in Plate 
XXXII. This symbol has been described by P. L. Gupta, as “‘three arched hill 
enclosed in a mayndapa with a dumb-bell at the top and a rectangular enclosure at the 
bottom with two beetles (or fishes).°° Similar symbol having a taurine instead of 
a dumb-bell at the top, facing either to left or to right has also been found in a 
number of coins, after careful examination of several coin-hoards, There are other 
instances of the same symbol being differently punched with the help of two 
different punching cevices, and which may not be taken as two different varieties of 
the same symbol. The symbol No. 131, which is also a very common symbol 
found almost in every punch-marked coin-hoards, has been taken by the scholars 


38, NS, No. XLYVII, p. 61. IN 
39, Cf. P. b.. Gupta, Amaravati Hoard of Silver punch-marked Coins, p. 18, No. 112; 
Plate I. . 
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as belonging to two different varieties.“° But it is due to the two different punch- 
dies in which the symbols are curved either to right or to the left, for which the 
same symbol is punched on the coin in two different types. The same is the case 
with the symbol No. 198. This symbol has been described by P, L. Gupta as an “‘an 
object resembling a flattened capital “M” over a spear with five taurines around 
it’”.*3 The taurine over the “M” like object is sometimes depicted as facing to 
right and in some coins, to left. This observation would lead to the conclusion 
that the hoards of silver punch-marked coins, containings invariably coins of same 
variety with minute variations in the execution of the similar symbols were definite 
indication of their manufacture by different punching dies. This is also suggestive 
of the fact that they were manufactured by different goldsmiths using different dies, 
This was probably one of the reasons which necessitated the royal officers like 
Lakshanadhyaksha of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra to examine the symbols on edins and put 
test-marks on the reverse of the coins having such minute variations in the punches. 


Cut pieces and broken coins in the hoards 


Some cut pieces of various shapes with the symbols partly visible are 
occasionally found in big hoards of punch-marked coins.*® Some of the present 
hoards from Orissa under study also contain a few cut and broken pieces. The 
hoard No. 1 of the “Iocal”’ series from Sonepur has a number of cut pieces of 
various shapes and sizes, and some of them being very tiny pieces. The hoard also 
contains a few small globules of silver having no symbol on them. The tiny cut 
pieces would obviously indicate that they were deliberately clipped away from the 
full coins in order to adjust their weight stendard. They show only portions of the 
usual symbols of the Kosala type “local” punch-marked coins. The globules were 
probably prepared out of these cut pieces and probably hoarded along with the 
coins for the purpose of preparing fresh coins out of them. Among the hoards of 
“Imperial” series the Salipur hoard (No. 7) contains two broken pieces, the Asur- 
garh hoard (No. 8) contains one and the Samantaraipur hoard has nine such pieces 
of various sizes and shapes with distorted symbols partly visible. These broken 
coins are very much worn out pieces and do not contain all the five symbols for 
which they have not been included in the present classification chart. The only 
broken coin from the Asurgarh hoard (No. 12 of the Plate JI) with a new symbol 
group has been included here. Out of the two broken coins of the Salipur hoard, 
one, a completely worn out piece and broken from one corner and the broken 
portion is now missing. The other coin is broken into two equal halves of the 


40. Cf. Amardvati Hoard, p. 25, Nos. 222 and 223. These two symbols are in fact 
one and the same. The only difference between the two is that the tail in one 
is curved to left while the other is to the right. 

‘41, JTbid, p. 22, No. 186 and Plate II. 

42. P. L. Gupta, Amardvati Hoard, p. 141. 
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same piece, having five symbols of the same class, group and variety, P,L. Gupta 
has referred to a number of such cut.and broken pieces from various hoards of 
punch-marked coins found in other parts of India,¢*® Tn his opinion, these were 
deliberately cut into two halves in order to use them as the value of half coin which 
were accepted as lJegal tender. But there is no corroborative evideace to show 
the prevalence of the practice of dichotomy as he called it, i.e., the use of cut coins 
as of lesser value than the full coins, during the period when the punch-marked 
currency was in vogue. Moreover, the deliberately cut pieces have been found in 
a few hoards in a very small number. Some of them clearly show that they were 
clipped away, either for the purpose of adjusting their weight standard, or by some 
dishonest people to use the metallic value of the cut pieces. The broken pieces 
in the hoards would. suggest that they were broken accidentally during their 
circulation or at the time of their hoarding. The occasional presence of cut pieces 
in some of the hoards would possibly indicate that they were tested by different 
moneyers while examining the genuineness of these pieces. The cut or broken 
pieces were also taken as legal tender, as they also had some definite metallic value 
and could be used either in preparation of fresh coins or making ornaments and 
other purposes. The cut and broken pieces were probably weighed according to 
the prevailing weight standard and passed as a metallic media of exchange, 
though not as a coined money of the value of a half coin, as suggested by 
P. L. Gupta. * 

There are some coins, found in almost every hoard, having two different 
svmbols belonging to two different groups or varieties. Sometimes they bear six 
obverse symbols, instead of five, belonging to two different varieties. P. L. Gupta 
has described these coin-types as freak coins, which according to him, slip out of 
minter’s notice and pass as normal coins, and they are not uncommon in every 
country and in all periods.*¢ A few such coins are also found in the present hoards, 
The coins numbering 87, 96, 103, 120 are the few among the so-called freak pieces, 
illustrated here. Sometimes, the class mark is omitted and in its place, quite a new 
symbol is punched. Among such coins, Nos. 87 and 120 aré significant. It is well- 
known that, separate punches were used for each symbol and here in the case of 
these coins, the symbols of two different groups or varieties were punched by mis- 
take by the manufacturer of these coins. It seems that there was no difficulty in 
accepting them as normal coins in circulation, aS the metallic value as well~as the 
weight standard of these pieces were hot reduced due to this type of mistake, 

There are also some distorted and defaced coins, found in a number of punch- 
marked coin hoards, P. L. Gupta described a distorted coin as forged piece and 


43. P. L. Gupta, Amardvati Hoard, p. 141. 
44, Jbid.,"pp. 110-112. 
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says, “it is an unsuccessful attempt to make the coin by the method of cast,”?4? But 
the illustration given by bim clearly shows that it was manufactured by cutting the 
metal into a square piece and clipping at the corners. The Samantaraipur hoard 
(No. 10) contains a number of globules as well as square pieces of distorted nature. 
The globules show the cracked edges, which would not occur in the case of casting 
by mould. The distortion occurs on coins due to the carelessness of the persons 
entrusted with manufacturing the coins, during heating of the metal piece. It is 
generally caused by some air-bubbles within the heated metal, and thus, when struck 
by the punching materials, the symbols do not come out in their proper form, due 
to the distorted nature of the metallic piece, caused by the air-bubbles. ‘° 
' Terracotta coin moulds for casting silver punch-marked coins of the above 

type, have been discovered in different parts of India.*¢ Tn Orissa similar clay 
moulds have been found at the time of archaeological excavation at~Sisupalgarh, 
near Bhubaneswar.*? These moulds are round discs, made of gray clay-pottery. 
Out of the two moulds discovered at Sisupalgarh, one is a circular disc and 
the other is a fragment. It shows eleven coin sockets of irregular shape indicating 
the mould to have meant for casting punch-marked coins of the: so-called “Imperial” 
or “‘universal”> series. ‘But the coin impressions on it show that, probably the moulds 
were prepared from the almost worn out coin pieces of some known varieties, at 
a considerably late date, when manufacturing of punch-marked coins by the 
technique of punching had become a thing of the past. The moulds were discovered 
at a Jevel assigned by the scholars to about 300 A.D. Similar punch-marked coin- 
moulds bave been discovered from Kondapur in association with the coin-moulds 
of the Andhra-Satavabanas and the Western Kshatrapas. These moulds have been 
attributed to circa second century A.D. On the basis of this discovery, scholars 
have suggested tbat the Andhra-Satavahanas used imitations of the punch-marked 
coins along with imitations of the Western Ksbatrapas prepared out of these 
moulds.“ But it is interesting to note that the silver puncb-marked coins so far 
discovered in different parts of India, including Orissa, do not show that they were 
manufactured by cast. Scholars are also of opinion that these moulds served as 
“contrivances of forgerers”.*° However, the absence of punch-marked coins 
prepared by mould would suggest that these terracotta moulds were unsuccessful 
attempt to manufacture these coins by cast. But the stratigraghic evidence would 
show the use of silver punch-marked coins in commercial transactions, till’ atleast 


”~ 


45. Ibid., pp. 134-35 and Plate XXX, No. 7668. hl 

46. P. L. Gupta, Punch-marked coins in.the Andhra Pradesh Government Museum, 
pp. 130-135 ; JUPAS, Vol. 1, pp. 137-40 ; Proc, Hyd. Arch. & Hist. Soc., 1941, 
p. 29 ; ABOR/, Vol, XII, pp. 180ff. 

47. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 99. 

48. Proc. Hyd. Arch. & Hist. Soc., 1941, p. 29. 

49. P. L. Gupta, Op.Cit., p. 134. 
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4th century AD. in Orissa and they were in great demand even in their post- 
production period when the practice of punching symbols on metallic cut-pieces had 
become a thing of the past, for which, people conceived the idea Of making purch- 
marked coins by casting technique to meet'the demand, However, the nonavail- 
ability of the separate punching devices for preparation of these coins and the 
discontinuity of their manufacturing with these devices during 3rd-4th century “A.D. 
are indicated by the discovery of the terracotta moulds. 


Chronology 


These silver punch-marked coins, which have been found throughout the 
length and breadth of the Indian sub-continent and now regarded by the numis- 
matists as the “‘earliest coinage of the world”, undoubtedly formed the most 
extensive monetary system in the country asa whole. But the exact period of 
history when these were first introduced and remained in circulation, there is no 
unanimity of opinion among the scholars.’° The evidences on point of their 
chronology are very meagre, and not much helpful to reach to a definite conclusion. 
The internal evidences such as the interpretation or classification of symbols 
furnished by these .coins do not yield any data bearing on the problem of chrono- 
logy. The analysis of weights and measures and the general-fabric of these coins 
may often be helpful to determine, atleast tentatively, the chronological relation 
between various groups of them, but their positive dating cannot be decided on the 
basis of these evidences. It is the external evidence which has now furnished 
important data on point of ‘the circulation period of these Coins. It is now well- 
known from a number of stratigraphic excavations, conducted in different ancient 
sites in India, that these coins remained in circulation for a long period of time, 
even covering several centuries. But it has not been possible to know so far to 
determine the exact date when these coins were first introduced in different parts of 
India is general, and into Orissa, in particular. Two kinds of external evidences, 
viz., literary and archaeological may be taken into consideration in order to deter- 
mine the chronology of the punch-marked coins, It may be pointed out here that 
while literary evidence is subject to varied interpretations, archaeological evidence, 
although leaves Jesser scope for speculation, has not yet yielded satisfactory 


50. The beginnings of the punch-marked coins in India have been variously deter. 
mined by different authorities at various dates ranging from 1000 B.C. or even 
earlier to the 4th century B.C. For opinions of various authorities on this 
‘point, see Allan, BMC/, p. LVIIL; V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, p. 133; B.C. 
Kennedy, JRAS (1898), pp. 279ff. ; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 43 5; 
D.R. Bhandarkar, Car. Lect, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 71; S.K. Chakravartty, 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 33 ; P. L. Gupta, Amardavati Hoard of Silver Punch- 
marked Coins, pp. 141-149. 
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conclusion on the exact period of introduction of these coins in the country, 
However, a broad limit of the period during which, these coins were introduced or 
Ain circulation, may be ascertained from these external evidences. 

It is now generally accepted that-the punch-marked silver as well. as copper 
coins were used as currency during the Mauryan rule. The Artha$sastra of Kautilya, 
whose time may be reasonably assigned to about the later part of the 4th century 
B.C., refers to silver coins called pana and its several denominations, ViZ., ardha- 
pana, pada, ashta-bhdga, and the copper coins and its denominations were known as 
mashaka, ardha-mashaka, kakini, and ardha-kdkani.5® The Buddhist literature reveals 
the coins known as karshapara which was extensively used as currency in the daily 
life of the people, belonging to all the different strata of the society. The Jatakas 
referring the coin-name kdahdpana, although contain interpolations of ages, still have 
some early informations about the society atleast during the period of ‘3rd century 
B.C. and afterwards (upto about 5th century A,D.).°® They also refer to different 
subdivisions of the kahdpana, €.g., addha-kahdpana (3), pada (1)-kahdpana, dve (1/8)- 
mashaka, eka (1/16)-mashaka, and addha-(1/32)-mashaka5® etc. in connection with 
commercial ‘transactions. This numismatic evidence is found in the early Pali 
texts like Vinaya-pifaka, Anguttara-nikaya.°* This reference to. the coin-name 
Karshdpana in early Buddhist literature which have been assigned by scholars to a 
period not earlier than 4th century B.C., is also corroborated by Panini, the well- 
known grammarian, whose date has been assigned to C, 5th century B.C. In his 
Ashtadhydyi, Panini mentions silver Kdrshdpana or Pana with its various denomina- 
tions,5® viz., ardha (3) or bhaga-karshapana, pada (¥)-karshapana, dvi (1/8)-mdsha and 
mdasha (1/16). He also mentions other types of silver currency such as $atamdna, 
Sana, vimSatika, trim$satika etc. which were probably prevalent during his time. It 
seems as evident from all these sources, karshdpana was regarded as the standard 
silver coin during this period which has been generally taken to denote the silver 
and copper punch-marked coins weighing 32 rattis or about 56 grains of which 
thousands of specimens -have been discovered all over India, Kaityayana, who is 
‘assigned to the middle of the 4th centnry B.C. in his Srautasiitra and Véarttika on 
Panini has referred to the karshdpanas of different denominations®®, as well as to the 
silver Satamdna, which seem to be current side by side. The earliest reference to 
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coin-names like nishka’", Satamdna®®, pada®®, etc. is found in the early Vedic litera- 
ture, viz., the Brdhmanyas and Upanishads etc. whether these names denoted coined 
money or simply metallic media of exchange at this early stage, is a matter of 
speculation, but it is certain, that the names like nishka, satamdna, came~ to denote 
coins of different metals, at ‘the later period which is evidenced from various 
epigraphical and literary records of early and medieval period, The references to 
Satamana which is considered to be one of the earliest coin-names with its pada or one- 
eightb, otherwise called sana, already discussed earlier, are not found in the 
Buddhist texts and Arthasdstra of Kautilya. Instead, frequent mention of karshapana, 
pana and mdsha in the a texts of this period, would clearly indicate that atleast 
from 35th century B.C., i.e,, from the time of Panini, who has referred to both the 
coin names Sgatamana oi korshapaga, with their different subdivisions, the karsha- 
pana coin series had come into vogue and it continued to be current in the 
subsequent period of Kautilya and inthe period when the Buddhist Jdtakas were 
compiled. 

Much emphasis has been laid on stratigraphic evidence obtained from several 
archaeological excavations, which has belped to place punch-marked coins 
recovered from such excavations, to distinct chronological settings, depending on 
the determination of dates of the strata containing coins. The earliest chronological 
limit for the circulation of punch-marked coins found by the archaeologists in 
stratigrapbic digging in different parts of the country, is C. 535 B.C.°° The 
archaeologists have suggested only broadly the period of circulation of the coins. 
They have generally fixed the chronology of these coins on the basis of the dates 
of other objects, particularly the Northern Black Polished Wares (which have been 
generally assigned to the date from C. 600 B.C. to C, 200 B.C.) and other associated 
wares. But whereas, these have been approximately dated, no definite internal 
chronology can be assigned to the punch-marked coins on this basis, so far as the 
upper limit of their chronology is concerned. However, when the discovery of 
punch-marked coins at the level, generally attributed to 500 B.C., is corroborated 
by literary evidences of the extensive use of silver and copper coins, it may be 


57. Satapatha Brahmana, XI, 4. 1. 1; Chhandogya Upanishad, IV, 7ff. 

58. Satapatha Brahmana, V, 4-3, 24; V, 4. 3,26 ; Taitariya Brahmana, 1, 8. 9. 1; 
1. 3. 7. 8. ; 11. 6.'4. 5. 

59. Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, III, 1. 1. 2. 
According to A. M. Shastri, the earliest reference to silver coinage, probably 
occurs in the Maitrayani Sarhhita of the Black Yajurveda in which mention is 
made on the Satamdna coins in silver—Cf. A. K. Narain & L. Gopal (Ed.), 
Seminar Papers on the Chronology of the Punch-marked Coins, pp. 112-120. 

60. G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi, 1957-59, Allahabad, 1960, pp. 19-20, 
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likely that these punch-marked coins came into vogue by the beginning of 7th 
century B.C. 

So far as the continuity in the .circulation of the punch-marked coins or their 
lower chronological limit is concerned, there are ample evidences, literary as well 
as archaeological, which would clearly show that these coins were in the market in 
the early centuries of the Christian ear down to about 15th century A.D. Several 
archaeological excavations conducted in the Indian sub-continent have revealed the 
long continuation of the punch-marked currency in different parts of India,°® which 
is further confirmed by literary and epigraphical evidences, as will be presently 
seen. 

Buddhaghosha, the celebrated Buddhist author, who flourished in about 5th 
century A.D., refers to the prevalence of the “‘old blue Karshapana” (generally 
identified with the old punch-marked coins), side by side with the nEéw Karshdpana, 
called Rudradamaka (identified with the silver coins of Rudradaman I, C. 130-55 
A.D. of Saka-Satraps of Western India), during his time.°® The Vinayatthamafijusha, 
a commentary on Buddhaghosha’s Kankhovitarani (commentary on the Patimokkha) 
seems to indicate that the old type Kgrshdpanas were manufactured ijn accordance 
with the Paurdna-$astra by impressing symbols on them and they resembled the 
splue karshapana”’.°® This shows that the old punch-marked coins which were 
also called purana (old) were in active circulation atleast upto 5th century A.D. 

The abundant finds of the punch-marked coins throughout India would 
suggest that they were issued and circulated by a centrally organized monetary 
system. Their abundant finds gave, led the scholars to designate them as 
“universal” series of punch-marked coins. They appear to have circulated through- 
out the country by way of trade and commeree through various mercantile guilds, 
under the control of some paramount power which had influence over extensive 
areas of the country. Probably, with the rise of Magadban imperialism, a well- 
organised monetary system was established in the country, under the supervision 
of the State authority on the minting of coins, which is evidenced from Kautilya’s 
Artha$sastra.°*® And during the Mauryan rule this mopetary system was firmly 
established throughout the country, with the expansion of the empire. Prior to the 
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expansion of the Magadhan empire, the so-called “‘Iocal” type punch-marked coins, 
which are generally taken to be the earliest metallic currency of India, and found 
confined to certain localities, were prevalent in some parts of the country, They 
are said to be the coins of the ancient Janapadas, which is corroborated by their 
finds in the areas included in various Janavadas, such as the so-called Kosala type 
“local” punch-marked coins in silver, exclusively found in western part of Orissa 
(i.e., Bolangir-Sambalpur-Kalahandi regions) and the Chhattisgarh region of 
Madhya Pradesh, which in ancient times, formed parts of the Kosala Janapada. 

We face many difficulties when we take up the study of the earliest 
chronelogical limit, when exactly the so-called “universal” or “Imperial” series 
of punch-marked coins were introduced in Orissa. As there is no sure evidence to 
show the rule of the Nandas in Orissa, it seems probable, that they came to Orissa 
during the Mguryan rule, with the annexation of Kalinga to the Magadhan empire. 
In the absence of any chronological evidence, prior to the ASsokan invasion of 
Kalinga, it is not safe to suggest any earlier date for these coins in Orissa, 

As already stated earlier Kosala type “Iocal’”’ punch“marked coins were 
found during excavation at Sisupalgarh at a level attributed to about 2nd century 
A.D., besides the find of so-called “‘universal’”’ type at the same level, This find 
would suggest that- the local type coins were also in use side by side with the 
**[mperial”’ coins for many years, As we know, they were in circulation for a long 
period; in the Punjab®® and South India®®, as revealed by several archaeological 
excavations, But in Orissa, no such scientific digging except at Sisupalgarh has 
so far been conducted, which may throw welcome light on the chronology of the 
punch-marked coins. However, some archaeological as well as epigraphical 
evidences open a new line of approach on this problem,.so far as the continuity and 
long circulation of these coins are concerned. As we already know, the discovery 
of the terracotta coin-moulds for preparing punch-marked coins, from the 
excavation at Sisupalgarh at the level attributed to about 4th century A.D, 
suggests that by this period, manufacturing of these coins by punching devices 
had’ already become a thing of the'past. Although, sometimes, these moulds, 
which have also been found in other parts of India®”, and attributed to 2nd-3rd 
century A.D. from several considerations, have been taken to be of forgerers’ 
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contrivances, they also suggest that the punch-marked coins were in good demand, 
and still continued to be in circulation in the market, otherwise there js no reason 
to manufacture obsolete coins with tbe help of moulds. The moulds also throw 
interesting Jight on the cessation of manufacturing these coins with punching 
devices. All the moulds so far discovered bear impressions of coins, made from 
worn out pieces, belonging to pre-Mauryan and Mauryan period, as the 
impressions on moulds, in most cases, are not very clear. The worn 
out condition of most of the coins found in Orissa would also suggest their 
long circulation in the market before their boarding. These coins do not 
reveal traces of their manufacturing by mould. Tt seems probable’ that the. fresh 
manufacturing by punching devices had ceased to exist after the down-fall of the 
Mauryan empire and the supply of punch-marked coins from a centrally organised 
monetary system to different parts of the countrv probablv stopned during this 
period. But the abundant supplv of these coins during their production period, 
was sufficient to meet the local demand, and served the purpose of currency during 
their post-production period for a long time. Furtber, it may be noted here that 
the hoards discovered in Orissa do not show any fresh manufacturing after the 
period of their original currency, i.e. after the cessation of supply from the 
central organization, The symbols on them do not appear to- be changed. neither 
any change in their fabrics is noticed, No new symbols, those could be 
attributable to the period after the decline of the Magadhan imperialism, have yet 
been identified. Tt is also not possible, at the present state of the coins, to 
distinguish the old and new symbols, and to detect coins of an earlier fabric and 
of later fabric, within the coins of one and the same class. group or variety in 
different hoards, If the coins with various symbols were issued at different 
times, their fabrics would distinguish them from one another. The nractice 
of continuous hoarding due to their high metallic value. may be one of the 
reasons of non-manufacturing of fresh coins and people did not fee! the necessitv 
of issuing fresh coins. The old coins were sufficiently available to meet their 
needs. The practice of hoarding also led to anotber curious and interesting 
phenomenon associated with the punch-marked coins. The circulation of the 
imitation Knshane or the so-called Puri-Kushana coins in copper from about 3rd 
century A.D., which are abundantly found throughout Orissa, probably led to the 
disappearance of the silver punch-marked coins from the Orissap market, at least 
for some time. They were probably, hoarded during this time, for their high 
metallic value and occasionally used in transactions. Epigraphical records or 
any other source are silént about the use of silver coins during this period. 
Of course, reference to the use of copper coins is also conspicuously absent in 
these sources. But the frequent use of the word hirazya denoting “price in metal” 
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in the inscriptions of 5th-6th centuries would suggest the use of metallic money 
continued from the earlier period. It is interesting to note that references to silver 
money as riipya or riipaka, calculated in Pala standard weight are frequently met with 
in the epigraphical records of the 7th-8th centuries and of the subsequent -periods.®® 
Several early medieval royal families of Orissa, the Bhaumakaras (C. 8th-10th 
century A,D.), the Somavamgis (C. 10th-l1th century A.D.), the early Eastern 
Gangas (C. 7th-11 century A.D.) of Kalinganagara and several semi-independent, 
faudatory rulers, have frequently mentioned in the copper plate grants issued by 
them, the coin-name riipya or riipaka, sometime in its abbreviated form as ru with 
the amount calculated in the Pala measure of weight, prevalent during this period, 
in connection with the annual rent payable for the grant. Curiously, enough, it is 
to: be noted here that, none of the above ruling families issued any coin of their 
own. No silver coin which can be attributed to any dynasty ruling outside: Orissan 
territory, belonging to any part of India are known to have come to light in Orissa, 
which may be taken to have been circulated here for currency purpose. Instead 
we bave only, several hoards of silver punch-marked coins. It is likely to think 
that the early medieval royal dynasties of Orissa did not feel the necessity of issuing 
fresh coins, as the old coins, particularly the silver punch-marked coins, having 
definite metallic value, were abundantly available for commercial transactions. 
Besides, cowrie shells and the ancient system of barter of agricultural goods served 
the purpose of day-to-day and smaller transactions, The commodities for day-to- 
day use were undoubtedly cheap as could be purchased by cowries, hence 
discouraged the ruling authorities to issue fresh coins. 

Thus the foregoing discussion will clearly show that the silver punch- 
marked coins were in circulation in Orissan market till longer period than 4th 
century A.D. But, it is dificult to say, at the present state, if the symbols on these 
coins had any significance during this late period, since it is clearly known from the 
epigraphical records, that these coins were measured in pala standard weight and 
used in transactions. It seems probable that these coins were-regarded as silver 
bullions, the significance of the symbols being forgotten by the people in course of 
time, and higher commercial transactions were carried on by weighing them 
according to the pala weight standard. 


Welght standard of the ‘punch-marked coins 


The silver Punch-marked coins of the‘ present series, aS identified’ with 
karshapana or para coins of ancient literary texts were also known‘as purdna or 
dharaga as known from the Manu-Ssmriti. The name dharana is“ mentioned by 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra. The name purdna’ indicated the old coins; the’ weight 
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standard of which is mentioned in the works of the Smriti writers like iManu®® 

Yajnavalkya”®, Vishnu"*, They refer to the weight of the purdna or dharana as 32 
ratis (58.56 grains or 3,794 grams). The name kdrshdpana seems to have been 
derived from karsha and the weight of one karsha was 80 raktikas or ratis (146.4 
grains or 9.486 grams), as known from Pinini and also from later writers like 
Kautilya, Amarsasimha (6th century A.D., in his Amarakosha) and even during about 
11th century A.D, by Kshirasvamin in his commentary on Amarakosha. It is seen 
that the authorities apparently differed in regard to the weight of karshapana. But 
it is certain that the original weight of karshdpana, although theoretically was 80 
ratis. And interestingly enough, we have no silver punch-marked coins of this 
weight which are generally identified with the kdarshdpanas. According to Amara- 
kosha, the weight of one karsha was equal to 16 adya-mashas, one ddya-masha being 
5 gufijads or ratis (abrus precatorious or the red and black seed) in weight,"2 This 
weight standard is supported by Kautilya in bis Arthasdstra. But the weight of 
karshapana, purana or dharara, as 32 ratis or 58.56 grains, mentioned by the Smriti 
writers, and ‘identified this weight with those of the silver punch-marked coins by 
scholars, is scarcely ever attained in the known specimens so far discovered, several 
scholars have analysed the weight of a large number of these coins discovered in 
different parts of India. Thus the average weight obtained by Elliot while examin- 
ing the punch-marked coins from South India, was 47.10 grains”, Thomas obtained 
47.69 grains, by Cunningham was 47.82 grains"*. Walsh observed on the weight 
standard of these coins, after a study of over 2000 pieces, “Owing to the Indian 
Practice of continuous hoarding, many coins in the hoards have been hoarded when 
new and have had little or no circulation and are practically in mint condition. 
Such coins seldom exceed 54 grains and do not approach the theoretical standard”, ” 5 
P. L. Gupta has rightly observed while writing in the context of the Amaravati 
hoard that in the process of the manufacturing of the punch-marked coins by cutting 
the metal sheets and adjusting the weight by cutting out the excess weight, it could 
never be possible to have the pieces of accurate standard weight. According to him 
the point of concentration of the standard weight was perhaps between 51 and 54 
grains. It will thus be seen that, although theoretically the weight standard of 
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purdna or dharaya was fixed at first at 80 ratis, was reduced to 32 ratis, during the 
period of Manu (C. 2nd century A.D. ?) and Yajfiavalkya (C. 3rd century A.D. ?), the 
actual specimens so far discovered do not exactly conform to this weight standard. 
It may be pointed out here, in this connection, that in the early medieval period, 
these coins werc calculated in the pala standard weight, as stated earlier. It is 
interesting to note that according to Manu and Yajfnavalkya, the pala, otherwise 
known as Satamdna is a money weight of silver, equal to 10 dhararnas or 160 silver 
maska or 320 krishnalas (ratis or gufjd berry of the red and black seed).”® Kshira- 
svamin*’s well-known commentary on Amarkosha explains the weight of Satamiana as 
equal to one pala of silver (riipya-pala).”” Jt seems to suggest that there was no 
coin weighing one pala, i,e., 320 ratis and this supposition is strengthened by the 
mention of several fractions of the pala weight standard in some early medieval 
epigraphical records of Orissa. Thus the Madras Museum Plates of the time of 
Narendradhavala”®, the Phulasara copper plate grant of Kirttirajadeva”®, etc,, fix 
the annual rent of the granted lands with silver money with its fractions; weighed 
in pala standard weight. It may be pointed out here that no silver coin according 
to the fractions of the weight standard has ever been discovered and this suggests 
that the coins, which were approximately cut into pieces, varying in weight from 
one another, not conforming to ‘any theoretical weight standard, so far as the - 
individual coins are concerned, were used in commercial transactions by weighing 
the pieces in pala standard weight. This practice also seems to be in vogue, 


during earlier period when the silver punch-marked coins were 


actually 
introduced in Orissa, 


These coins seem to be in use only during higher commercial 
transactions, as they had high metallic value. Cowries and other media of exchange 
prevalent; throughout the ages were sufficient to meet the day-to-day needs of the 
people.8° Thus there was no difficulty in using these punch-marked coins by 
weighing according to the theoretical weight for higher transactions. 


Authority of minting of the punch-marked coins 

It is sometimes held that the punch-marked coinage was a private coinage 
issued by guilds and silver-smiths with the permission of the ruling authorities,®® 
Some scholars after systematic studies of the coins from different parts of India, 
also suggested that they were issued by a central authority or by some ruling 
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families.°® As evidenced from Arthasdstra already stated earlier, that some:sort 
of state control over the minting and circulation of the coins was in existence 
atleast during the time of Kautilya. There were state officials in charge of manu- 
facturing and testing the genuineness of the coins before their entry into the royal 
treasury. During the Mauryan rule, with the expansion of the empire, it seems 
that the silver punch-marked coins were introduced in different parts of the empire, 
through trade and commerce from a centrally organized monetary system. Thus 
they passed through different moneyers, bankers’and mercantile guilds for which so 
* many minute reverse marks as the-signs of authenticity are noticed on these coins. 
These minute reverse marks would also suggest that the goldsmiths weze often 
entrusted with the manufacturing of these coins with the approval of the royal 
authority. Thus, while uniformity inthe obverse marks which were probably the 
symbols used by the issuing authority, i.e., the State, can be noticed, there was no 
regularity ‘in reverse marks which were the signs of numerous guilds through 
whose hands the coins passed. And before they were handled by the guilds, the 
royal officers were first to test their genuineness. 

But at a later period, after the decline of the Magadhan empire, the conti- 
nuity of circulation of these coins as evidenced from various sources, stated above, 
would suggest that the State had scarcely any control over their minting and 
circulation in ‘various parts of the country. It is now known that after the disinte- 
gration‘of the Mauryan empire, there was no such paramount power any where 
in India to control the minting of the punch-marked coins which continued to be in 
circulation in various parts of the country. This is evidenced from the literary as 
well as epigraphical records of later period. Buddhaghosha refers to the “‘old blue 
Karshapana” which were minted side by side with the new karshapana as already 
stated above, The-epigraphical records of the time of the Imperial Kushanas®® refer 
to the purdnas or the silver punch-marked coins, the Satavahana epigraphs also 
mention karshdpana denoting these coins.®* Although these evidences do not clearly 
state the continuity of manufacturing of these coins with the help of punching, their 
continuity as currency side by side with other coins in various parts of India in. 
cluding Orissa is evidently clear, This shows the ruling authorities had rarely any 
control oyer the circulation of various types of coins of different metals of different 
periods in their respective kingdoms. Further, the above view will find support 
from the facts furnished by the numismatic history of early medieval Orissa, which 
reveal that the ruling authorities of different parts of Orissa had no control over 
the circulation of the old punch-marked coins, continued to be used as currency in 
their kingdoms side by side coins of other kingdoms, of non-local Origin, parti. 
cularly coins of high metallic value,® ® 


82, Jbid., pp. 101ff, 
83. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 166. 
84. Tbid., pp. 194-195, 


85. See Chapter XII. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


COINS OF THE SATAVAHANAS IN ORISSA 


The period intervening between the end of Khbaravela’s rule and the rise of 
Samudragupta is generally taken by scholars as the dark period in Orissan history. 
We get very little information of fragmentary nature about the political conditions 
of different parts of Orissa during this period from archaeological sources. On the 
basis of inscriptions and numismatic evidence scholars have tried to establish 
Sdtavahana syule over a part of Kalinga during this so called dark period of 2nd-3rd 
centuries A.D. But very few coins of the Sitavahanas in Orissa have come to the 
notice of the scholars, although a large number of coins of different rulers of- this 
dynasty have been discovered in the adjoining provinces of Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. However, archaeological excavation at Sisupalgarh? and sculp- 
tural evidence discovered at Bhubaneswar and its vicinity have brought to light 
cultural contacts between the Satavahanas and Kalinga. With the ‘materials avail- 
able so far, we shall try to have a glimpse into the supposed Satavahana supremacy 
over part of Kalinga during the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. 

The Satavahanas who flourished in the Deccan during the first century B.C. 
and dominated the political scene of the area for about three centuries, were the 
earliest rulers to issue inscribed coins iin the South. So far as the coins of .the 
Satavahanas are concerned we do not possess them in such large numbers as in the 
other parts of the Deccan which were included in their empire. Rather, we face 
many difficulties to establish the Satavahana ‘rule on the evidence of their coins so 
far discovered in Orissa. If we take up the number of hoards of their coins found in 
this part of the country, we will be disappointed because almost all of- them have 
been discovered outside the modern Orissan boundary, The lead coins attributed 
to the latter Satavahanas are recorded in the excavation report as worn out pieces, 
“only two of them are legible, one bearing the ‘well known lion type of some of the 
Andhra coins (E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of Andhra Dynasty, London, 1908, 
Plate III, 36-38) and the other showing a head which occurs for the first time on a 
lead coin. Of the remaining 12 pieces, which resemble the last mentioned coin in 
shape, size, thinness of fabric and presumably also type, two pieces show part of 


1. R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p.83; FE. J. Rapson, CAI,1l, p. 313; 
B. V. Krishna Rao, A History of Early Andhradesa, p. 384; Yazdeni, ERD, Vol.I-VI, 
p. 118 ; UUHO, Vol. I, pp. 415 ff. 

2. Ancient India, No. 5, pp. 62 ff. 
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the so-called Ujjain symbol which is a characteristic of the Andhra, Eran and 
Ujjain coinages, while others are too worn out to show any details?.? A few 
copper coins preserved in the State Museum, Bhubaneswar (about 13 coins) were 
brought from Nagpur. The findspot of these coins as recorded inthe Museum is 
Tarhala near Mangrul in Akola district of Madhya Pradesh.* Two Potin coins in 
vary much worn out condition were also collected from the same hoard and are 
now in the State Museum at Bhubaneswar. There are also two lead coins pro- 
bably collected from Sisupalgarh site. But they are too much worn out fo show 
any details of the symbols and legends. They are small nearly round pieces with 
an approximate diameter of 1.5 cm. The obverse symbols on them are complgtely 
worn out and have become very much blurred but the Ujjain symbol on the 
reverse is slightly visible. The coins of the Satavahanas in Orissa can be viewed 
under a wider geographical area rather than Orissa alone, as we have Also report 
of discovery of different varieties of Satavahana coins in the East Godavari region 
in modern Andhra Pradeskb, a portion of which formed the ancient province of 
Kalinga.’ 

The few Satavahana copper coins inthe collection of the State Museum 
reveal that some of them belong to Kumbha Satakarni and legends on others read 
Siri-Sata or Sdtakanisa due to their fragmentary nature. 

Satavahana coins are the earliest and most copious inscribed coins in the 
Deccan, having greater affinity to the northern than to the southern Coinage. They 
have been found abundantly in Malwa, Krishna-Godavari region in Andhra Pradesh, 
Tripuri, Maharashtra and Karnataka. The metals used for this coinage are, 
copper, lead, and potin. Numerous silver coins of Nahapana restruck by Gautami- 
putra Satakarni have also been found. Silver portrait coins issued by some of 
the later. members of the dynasty are also known. But they were not so widely 
circulated as their other metallic coins. They are generally found in the districts 
that had previously formed the part of the Saka kingdom. The weight and size of the 
Satavahana coins vary widely thus making it difficult to determine the weight stan- 
dard and denominations. The legend found on their coins are usually in Brahmi 
and the language is Prakrit. The symbols in their coins are generally lion, elephant; 
horse, bow, hill etc. on the observe and on the reverse are the Ujjain and mountain 
symbols. Their coins are found in die-struck, cast as well as punch-~marked ty pes.® 
The metallic contents and fabric also seem to have changed from place to place 
in different parts of the Satavahana empire, which indicate that their coins had a 


3. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 97. 

4. For the Tarhala Hoard of the Sitavahana coins, see, THQ, Vol, XVI, p. 503 ; 
JNSI, Vol. II, p. 83 ; PZI#HC, Vol. VII, p. 104. 

5. K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 208. 

6. A. V. Narasimha Murthy, Coins of Karnataka, p. 49. 
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very wide circulation, In Vidisa region Sitavahana coins of punch-marked type- 
bave been found while at other places we have die-struck as well as cast pieces. 
Some of their lead coins showing a ship on the obverse and Ujjain symbol on the 
reverse indicate the prevalence of maritime trade and commerce.” They have been 
found in the Coromandel coast in the South. | | 

Coins issued by many kings of this dynasty have come to light in other 
parts of India also. There are coins of Sri-Satakarni, Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
Vasishthiputra. Pulumavi, Yajiia Satakarni, Kumbha Sitakarni, Chandasati and 
others. 

The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela® records that in the second year 
of his reign without paying any heed to Satakarni he led his ‘army to Kanhabemoa 
against theegity of Asikanagara which possibly not included in Satakargi’s dominion, 
As there is no indication in the inscription of any trial of strength between 
Kharavela and SAatakarni it may be presumed that atleast from the time of 
Kbaravela’s reign there was cultural contact between the Andhra-Satavihanas and 
the Orissan people. 

The Satvahanas held sway over the coastal region of Andhra Pradesh. 
Inscriptions of the later Siatavahanas have been discovered at Kodavali® situated 
in the Pithapuram Zamindari of the East-Godavari district which also formed a 
part of ancient south Kalinga. Archaeological excavations at Salihbundam, Rama- 
tirtham and Samgbaramaୈ® have yielded a number of coins of the later Satavahana 
rulers who are said to have ` ruled this region during 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. Coins 
of the earlier rulers have also been found in large numbers from various excavated 
sites in the Krishna and Guntur districts.** The inscription of Vafsishthiputra 
Pulumavi along with large number of coins issued by him have been discovered 
at Amaravati,2? 

The Nasik cave inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, of the year 19; 
reveals that at least a portion of the Southern part of Kalinga was included in the 
Satavahbana empire during tbe time of his predecessor Gautamjputra Satakarpi.i® 
This inscription indicates the geographical extent of Gautamiputra’s empire and 
describes him as the lord of the mountains of Vijha (identified with Sanskrit Vindhya), 
Chhavata (Sk, Rikshavat), Pari-chata (Sk. PAriyatra), Sahya, Kanhagiri (Sk. 
Krishypagiri), Macha, .Siritana, Malaya, Mabida (Sk. Mahendra), Setagiri (Sk. 


7. JNSI, Vol. III, pp. 43-45. 
8. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 207. 
9. EI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 316-19. 
10. AST, AR, (1907-08), pp. 19-20. 
11. M. Rama Rao, Satavihana Co'ns in the Andhra Pradesh Govt, Museum, 1961. 
12. ET, Vol. XXXII, p. 83. . 
13. EI, Vol. VIII, p. 60f. 
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Svetagiri) and Chakora. Of these Mahida or Mahendragiri may be taken to be in 
the southern part of Orissa which has retained the same name since early times,” 
Although scholars have taken Krishyagiri as the modern Kanheri near Bombay, 
there is also another mountain range close to Mabhendragiri in the southern part 
of Orissa which has retained the same name as Krishnagiri till the present day. 
Krishnagiri has been referred to in several early epigraphical records of Orissa, 
which is located in Ganjam district with rich archaeological remains. It was 
included in the kingdom of the Sailodbbavas during 7th century A.D. and was a 
famous centre of Jainism as known from their epigraphic records,1® Ths hill 
with its surrounding region was organised into a vishaya or district called Krishna- 
giri-vishaya during the rule of this dynasty. Its exact location isin the modern 
Khallikote region of the Ganjam district in Orissa. It marked tho boundary 
between the ancient north and south Kalinga. Mahbida or Mahendragiri has been 
identified with the famous Mahendragiri range in the same Ganjam district of 
Orissa. It is also referred to in several of the early medieval epigraphic records 
as well as in ancient Indian literature. The Eastern ghat range of. mountains 
between Mahanadi and the Godavari rivers, a part of which is still called Mahinda 
Malet is no otber than the mountain mentioned in the Nasik record. Thus it is 
evident that atleaet a portion of south Kalinga was included in the Satavahana 
empire. during the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni. A portion of south Kosala 
was also included in his empire as evidenced from the Chinese Pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang’s account which states that Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, identified with Parimalagiri 
or the modern Gandbamardangiri, situated on the borders of modern Sambalpur 
and Bolangir districts of Orissa was included in the empire of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.1® It is also now corroborated by the discovery of lead coins of 
Satakarni I in the South Kosala region. The tradition recorded by Yuan Chwang 
.Teveals that Nagarjuna (c. 2nd century A.D.) lived in the monastery of Po-lo-mo- 
lo-ki-li (Parimalagiri) built by ASsoka to the south of the capital city of Dakshina 
Kosala whose king at that time was So-to-p’o-ho, i.e. Satavahana, and the personal 
name of the king was Shi-yen-te-ka, the corruptions of the name Satakarni.!” The 
discovery of the copper coin of Siva$sr1 Apilaka, probably a later Satavabhana ruler 
in’. Chhattisgarh .region also corroborates the above evidence of Satavahana rule 
in Dakshina Kosala. - 

Further the Yuga Purana section of the Gargisamhit@ reveals that atleast for 


14. N. K, Sahu, UURHO, Vol. 1, p. 417. 

15. EI, Vol. VI, p. 143 ; for other inscriptions of ‘the Sailodbhavas, see, S. N. 
Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol, I, Part II, 157-164; 

16. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 417, and Note, 5 ; also- Watter’s On Yuan Chwant’s Travel, 
IL, p. 201. 

17. HCIP, Vol. II, p. 210 and Note 1. 
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some time, a portion of Kalinga was under the Satavahanas, The relevant 
passage states (expressed by the words, Kalinga-Sdatarajyarthi) that a king named 
Sata (taken to be a king of Satavahana lineage exercised his sway over the Kalinga 
country at the time of the invasion by the powerful Saka chief.3® But tkis evidence 
of the Yuga Purana cannot be taken as conclusive for the problem of the Satavabana 
Supremacy in Kalinga. 

Although we bave no definite proof to show the continuity of the Satavahana 
supremacy in the south Kalinga and a portion of south. Kosala regions after 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasishbthlputra PulumAavi, it is certain that there was 
economic and cultural contact between the Satavahanas and Kalinga. This is 
evident from some of the archaeological discoveries at Bhubaneswar. The Yaksha 
images discovered from a village named Dumduma?*, situated near the Khaydagiri 
and Udayagiri’ hills at Bhubaneswar indicate influences of Satavahana culture. They 
have close similarities with the Yaksha images belonging to the Satavahana period 
found at Sanchi, Apart from the lead coins of the later Sitavihanas as stated 
earlier, the archaeological excavations at Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneswar also 
yielded, the black-and-red and rouletted wares, terracotta bullae and ear-orna- 
ments, as generally noticed in other excavations at ancient sites in the South.ଂ*° A 
clay seal found at Sisupalgarh written in Brahmi scripts of 3rd or 4th century 
A.D. reads Amatasa Pasanakasa (Sk. Amatyasya Prasannckasya).3™ The scripts have 
close resemblancé with those found on the coins of the Satavahanas, It may be 
possible that it came to Orissa from the South. The earliest Saiva sculptures found 
at Bhubaneswar have also close similarity with images in Karle and Kanberi caves, 
assigned to the late Satavahana period. The evidence of a few lead coins along with 
these sculptural discoveries would indicate close cultural contact between the 
Satavahanas and the people of Kalinga, though not political expansion. The 
discovery of art objects having close affinity with Sitavahana art cannot be 
regarded as a definite proof of the inclusion of the areas where they have been 
discovered. There are several instances of the movement of art objects, migration 
of artists, style and artisans from one country to another.®® The discovery of the 
lead coins of the later Siatavahanas indicate trade relation or movement of pil- 
grims to this area, though the inclusion of the area around the Mahendragiri, i.e. 
southern part of Kalinga and South Kosala regions cannot be ruled out as evidenced 
from the inscriptions, of the Satavahanas. Possibly the relationship between the 
Satavahanas continued upto the 3rd century A.D. after which we notice: certain 


18, D. K. Ganguli, Historical Geography & Dynastic History of Orissa, pp. 148-149. 
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influences of Kushaga culture in Orissa. It is believed by scholars on the basis of 
Sisupalgarh find that lead coins were more popular in Orissa during the 3rd-4th 
centuries A.D. and were in circulation “at the same time as the Kushina and 
Puri-Kushana coins”.°® This view is untenable on the ground that nowhere in 
Orissa any hoard of lead coins or even stray pieces have so far been discovered. 
It is also held that there are lead ores in the neighbouring district of Sambalpur, 
other sources of this metal were in the Manbbum in Bengal and Surguja and Raipur 
in the Central Provinces.** Thus in the absence of any lead coins found so far 
except at Sisupalgarh it is difficult to accept in the present state of our knowledge, 
the view that the Jead coins were more popular during the period mentioneét above. 
On the other hand copper coins of the imitation Kushana type which are known to 
have been in circulation during the same period, are found in abundance throughout 
the length and breadth of Orissa, (ନଳ 


23. Ancient India, No.’S, pp. 97ff ; also see, Ajay “Mitra, Shastri (Ed.). Coins & 
Early Indian Economy, p. 116 ; JAIH, Vol. I, Parts 1-2, p. 42. - | 
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of Western India”, A, M. Shastri (Ed.), Coins and Early Indian Economy, p. 116. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
KUSHANA COINS AND THEIR IMITATIONS 


The abundant finds of a type of copper coins in Orissa, resembling to a 
certain extent, to some of the copper coins of the Imperial Kushinas! have 
attracted the attention of the numismatists since long. The discovery of some gold 
and copper Kushana originals in this region, although, small in number, and these 
imitation KXusbana types in copper have also created many conflicting theories 
among the scholars, Several controversial opinions have been extended onthe question 
of their bearing upon the history of Orissa and on the period of their circulation 
here. Hoernle?®, Vincent Smith’, K.P. Jayaswalt, R. D. Banerji’, S.K. Bose®, 
E. H. C. Walsh”, A. S. Altekar®, P. Acharya®, A. Banerji®*°, T. N. Ramachandran, 
Allan, P. L. Gupta’, among others, have done valuable researches on 
various probfms concerning this currency in Orissa. In spite of extensive research, 
they have not been able to reach to a definite conclusion and certain problems 
still remain unsolved. A proper and systematic arrangement and analysis of these 
coins would certainly lead to .their proper interpretationse Their historical 
value can be assessed from these interpretations which would definitely lead us toa 
satisfactory conclusion. So, in order to know the historical significance of these 
numismatic finds, it is necessary to arrange these so-called coins of the Kushanas 
and their imitation types, into various categories, according to their nature. 


~ 


Gold coins of the Kushana rulers in Orissa 


The number of Kushiana gold coins, so far discovered from Orissa have not 
exceeded more than two or three. Their conspicuous absence in large number, in 
this region, is interesting to note. But scholars have not paid much attention to the. 


1. The term Imperial Kushanas denotes here the Kushana rulers belonging to the 

groups of Kadphises I and Kanishka I especially the latter group. 

2. PASB, 1895, pp. 61ff. | 

3. V. Smith, CCIM, Calcutta, Vol. I, pp. 64-65. 

4, Ann. Rep. of the’ Num. Soc. of Ind., 1936, p. 11. 

5. R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 1158. 

6. Indian Culture, Vol, III, pp. 727. 

7. JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 73ff. 

8, JNSI, Vol. XII, pp. 1-4, pp. 121-23ff. 

9. Zbid, Vol. II, pp. 125-. 6ff. 
10. Zbid, Vol. XII, pp. 107-149. 
11. bid, p. 69. n 
12. Allan, BMCI, pp. 205-209. 

13. JNSI, Yol, XXXVI, pp. 25-53. 
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paucity of gold coins of the Kushanas and mostly concentrated on their copper 
coinage found in Orissa. 

There are a few gold coins of the Imperial Kushbana rulers preserved in the 
Coin-cabinet of the Orissa State Museum. But it is difficult to know their pro- 
venance as ‘,they are not properly recorded in the Museum. Out of the six coins, 
No. 1 of Plate XLIII and Fig. 2 is reported to have been collected during 1942-53 
from a private person at Cuttack. Out of the remaining five coins, one belongs to 
Wema Kadphises (No. 2 of the same plate as above), two to Huvishka (No8,. 5 and 6) 
and two to Vasudeva (Nos. 3 and 4). The coin No. 1 also belongs to Vasudeva. It 
is cut into two, dividing it into two equal pieces. The upper portion is attached 
with a loop intended for using it as an ornament, Both the pieces measure together 
1.9 cm. in diameter excluding the loop attached at the top and weigh 8.467 gms. 
The other five pieces are of usual coin types of Huvishka, Vasudeva and Wema 
Kadphises. Their weights vary from 3.568 gms. to 7.867 gms. Most probably 
these coins were collected for the Museum from outside Orissa. P. Acharya obser- 
ved, earlier, “No gold coins of the Kushana kings have been found any where in 
Orissa, but such coins are known from Chotanagpur and Bengal and from that it is 
expected that Kushana gold coins were circulating as currency in Orissa also”, + 

But gold coin of Huvishka along with some of its cast impressions in gold 
were discovered from Bonai, in the district of Sundargarh in Orissa in 1969,13 
This coin was discovered together with broken pieces of one gold ring, broken 
pieces of a gold chain and three thin and round pieces of the cast impressions in 
gold of the same coin. Their exact history of discovery is not known. This coin 
like that of the coin of Vasudeva from Cuttack (Coin No. 1 of Plate XLIII, 
Fig. 2) described above, also has a ‘loop attached at the top for hanging it as a 
pendant, It weights 8.500 gms. together with the loop and 2 cm, in diameter. 
The two thin pieces which are impressions of the same coin weight about 1.600 
gms. and 1.750 gms. They have two boles at the top meant for suspension, 
They bear only on one side the impression of the bust of Huvishka which is 
also the obverse device of the looped coin. Third piece is blank having no 
impression on both the sides. All these pieces along with the coin were collected 
for. the Orissa State Museum where they are now preserved. The looped 
coin of Huvishka has on the obverse the -half-length figure of the king facing 
Jeft wearing helmet, holding club in the right hand and an indistinct object in 
the left, legend in Greek letters reading the epithet and name of the king as 
found in the coins of Huvishka. Shaonano Shao Oeshki Koshano i.e. the king of 
kings Huyvishka, the Kushina, The reverse depicts, four-armed Siva standing to 
left, nimbate holding a small drum in the upper right hand, a vase in the lower 


14. JNSI, Vol. I, p. 125. 
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right hand, a trident in the upper left and an antelope io the lower left hand, The 
Greek legend to the right OESHO and the Kushana monogram within the dotted 
border. The loop is attached at the top. 

The looped coin of Vasudeva from Cuttack depicts on the obverse, king 
standing to the left with the right hand on the small altar and tbe left hand holding 
a trident, very corrupted legend in Greek Jetters reading the name of the king with 
epithet around the dotted border.®¢ The reverse depicts Siva having three heads and 
two arms, standing to front with the bull behind, the Kushana monogram and the 
legend OKPO within the dotted border. ¬ 

Similarly, the interesting Kushana-Roman gold medallion, which was dis- 
covered during the archaeological excavation at Sisupalgarhi” near Bhubaneswar 
in 1948, is also attached with a Joop intended to be used as a pendant. It bears on 
one side, a Kushana coin-motif i.e., king standing and offering oblation with a 
Brahmi legend reading (Maharaja) Rajadhasa Dhamadamadhara (sa) and the other 
side has a Roman motif of a king’s head with some illegible letters. This medallion 
was discovered at a level assigned to C. 4th century A.D. A. S. Altekar on the basis 
of the Brahmi legend and the Kushana motif, attributed this medallion to be a coin 
issued by a ruler of Orissa named Dbarmadamadhara who was a Jaina and belonged 
tothe Murunda family. Following him, a group of scholars!® also believed 
that the piece was issued by an Orissan ruler who was a Murunda-Kushana. But all 
of them have ignored the loop attached to the coin and also the fact that the motifs 
on both the sides of the coin were adopted from t’ two altogether different coins issued 
by two different persons. 


A careful examination of the gold coins having Kushana coin-motifs described 
above which are so far known to have been found in Orissa, would reyeal that they 
are either cast-imitations from the originals or in the nature of ornaments. It is also 
to be noted that no hoard of gold coins of the Kushanas in their original form are. 
reported to have been discovered in Orissa nor even in the Eastern Indian region as 
a whole. A few coins as ornaments and a few genuine coins as stray finds have also 
been found in other parts of Eastern India.** They cannot be taken as coined money 
issued by the Imperial Kushana rulers in this part of the country. There is also no 
reason to think that the Kushanas circulated their original gold coins in the areas 
actually occupied by them and imitations or in the form of ornaments in other parts, 
such as Orissa, Bengal, Bihar etc, P.L. Gupta has rightly observed that the coins 


16. Cf, A. Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushdnas, Plate 
XXIV, No. 8. 

17. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 97 ; JNSI, Vol. XII, pPp- 1-4. 
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found in the form of ornaments or stray finds of them ““‘are no direct evidence for 
any conclusion related to political history. Any type of coin, without any considera- 
tion of time and place may fascinate people to apopt it as ornament or copy it for 
the same purpose. It is not necessary that prototype for an amulet or the medal- 
lion should be the coin of the period when it was being prepared or of the ruler who 
was ruling them or in whose domain it was prepared. Jt need hardly be said that 
the Romans never came to India as rulers ; yet Roman coins found favour with the 
people in this country and they imitated Roman coins in metal and clay and made 
ornaments with loop...”.2° 
We have also numerous instances of clay and metallic imitations of Roman 
coins, Venecian ducats or Seguins, even Mughal and coins of British rulers in India, 
in the form of pendants or talismans for using them as ornaments.?* The practice 
of wearing necklace of different types of gold and silver coins is still prevalent 
among the rich and middle class woman in Orissa.®? We have also report of making 
ancient coins of gold into various ornaments during 19th century by the European 
ladies residing in India, According to Beglar’s report, “Some years ago a great find 
of gold coins containing, among other several of the Roman emperors, Constantine, 
Gordian etc. in most beautiful preservation, was found near Bamanghaty. Mrs, 
Hayes, the Deputy Commissioner’s ‘wife at Singhbhum, possesses, several very 
fine ones indeed, made into bracelets, but in such manner as to leave the coins 
absolutely uninjured. 1 tried in vain to procure some, but failed, Except the 
choice ones (choice as to the excellence of preservation) picked out and secured by 
the Deputy Commissioner, the rest got dispersed and it is now hopeless to try and 
find out where they are if they indeed exist at all and have not been melted?”,2$% 
Imitation gold pieces having Kushana and Roman coin motifs have also been 
found in the European countries.®# A somewhat similar medallion like that of 
the Sisupalgarh find is in the British Museum collection which is supposed to 
have been prepared in an European country during about 5th century A.D,?5 It is 
also possible to think that the medallion of Sisupalgarh might not have been made 
from the original pieces which came to Orissa from the dominions of the Imperial 


20. JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, p. 39. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Cf. New Aspects of History of Orissa (Sambalpur University Souvenir), Vol. III, 
Ppp. 32=39. The practice of stringing coins into necklacé is very old and 
popular as it is found in vedic literature and epics where Nishka in the sense of a 
necklace is used. This term later on came to denote a gold coin. 

23. Cunningham, Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, for 1874-75 and 1875-76, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 72-73. 

24. JNSI, Yol. XXXVI, pp. 73-81. 

25. Ibid, Vol. XXXVI, p. 30. 
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Kushanas or the later Kushanas through commercial intercourse of travel. It was 
possibly made from a coin already imitated from a Kushana coin motif, Similar 
medallions with Kushana motifs are known to have discovered in archaeological 
excavations in other parts of India.?° 

Thus the finds of Kushana gold coins in their ornament forms and the practice 
of imitating by casting, invariably found associated with ornaments indicate that 
these géld coins were not circulated as currency in Orissa, neither they were issued 
by any Kushana ruler in this region. Jt is a well-known fact that the gold coins 
became popular during the period of Imperial Kushana rulers from first century of 
the Christian era, The popularity of the coin-motifs with their high metallic 
value might have attracted the common people. Gold coins, generally used 
in bigger commercial transactions and foreign trade were not easily available 
to the common people. Jt was the scarcity of the metal which attracted the 
people and also the original coins in gold which led them to imitate. 
Moreover, the high purchasing power of these metallic pieces was also 
considered to be the excellent store of wealth, could be used as a fine media of 
exchange and above all as great demand for jewellery. The purity of the metal 
was counted much by the common people. Thus we see, the gold coins and their 
imitations in gold were regarded more as valuable commodity rather than as 
coined money, They were also not being accepted as legal tender. 


It is also’to be noted here that the cast impressions of the gold coins of the 
Kushanas which have been found in Orissa do not conform to the weight standard 
of the original pieces. ‘This also indicates that they were not the currency issued by 
the Kushana rulers in Orissa, The period when these pieces and the medallions 
came to Orissa or manufactured here cannot be determined satisfactorily. The 
Sisupalgarh find was discovered at a level contributed to C, 4th century A.D. P.L. 
Gupta has rightly observed, that the gold coins of the Kushanas inthe form of 
amulets and medallions ‘‘might or might not have been prepared in the period when 
the Kushanas were ruling in North India.” Thus it is reasonable to think that the 
few gold coins infiltrated into Orissa either during the Imperial Kushana rule in 
the North or after their downfall, through trade or carried by pilgrims which were 
later on imitated and cast impressions of them were prepared for ornament purpose. 
These are not positive evidences which can be cited for the possibility of Kushana 
rule in Orissa, There is also no other evidence to corroborate such an assumption. 


Copper coins of the Kushanas and their imitations y 


; The copper Kushana coins and their imitations have been found’ in abundance 
in several parts of Orissa and its contiguous regions. Their discoveries show that 
26. JNSTI, Vol. XX, Part I, pp. 1-3, 

27. JNSI, Yol. XXXVI, p. 40. 
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the Kushana copper coins were actually treated as currency of this region. The 
imitation Kushana coins are popularly known as “‘Puri-Kushana” coins among the 
scholars. They were termed “‘Puri-Kushana’”’ because a hoard of these coins were 
first identified by Hoernle as Kushana type, discovered near the Gurubai Salt Factory 
at Manikapatna in Puri District in 1893.28 ‘Several scholars have suggested various 
designations for these so-called “‘Puri-Kushana” coins. R. P. Chanda suggested that 
they should be named as ““Oriya-Kushana”’ coins as they have been exclusively 
found in Orissa.®® This has been supported by R. C, Majumdar®°, P, Acharya 
Suggested that they should be known as “‘early Orissan Coins”, as they are found 
practically in all parts of Orissa.®t Although, the designation “‘Orissa Kishana 
Coins” seems to be more comprehensive, indicating the locality where they have 
been abundantly found, it is better, at the present, to name them as “imitation 
Kushana type”, as it will be seen presently, that they were manufacturzd in imita- 
tion of the Imperial Kushana coinage of northern India, and they have also been 
found at some places of the contiguous provinces of Orissa. 


Finds : 


A distributional list of the known discoveries of these coins in Orissa would 
show that it was actually regarded as coined money “during the period 
when the Kushana originals became scarce after the decline of the Imperial 
Kushana rule in Nortbern India. A list of some of the known discoveries is given 
below : 


1. Ganjam District 


(i) In 1858 in the neighbourhood of the village Pandiya near Jaugada a hoard 
of the so-called Puri-Kushana coins or the imitation Kusbana type was first brought 
to the notice of the world of scholars by Walter Elliot.®® Beglar mentioned some 
coins probably of this type found at Gulka and Jaugada and described them “‘pro- 
bably Indo-Scythic”.® $ 

(2) In 1952, a Puri-Kushana coin was recovered from the village Badapur, 8 
miles to the east of Berhampur in the above district, It is reported that an earthen 
pot full of the above type coins was unearthed from an elevated ground near a tank 
called Itagadia at the above village, by the cultivators while ploughing and they 


~ 


28, PASB, 1895, pp. 61ff, 

29. ASI, AR, 1924-25, p. 132. 

30. JAIH, Vol. I, Parts 1-2, p. 43. 

31. JNSI, Vol. II, p. 126. 

32. The Madras Journal of Literature & Science; (New series’, No. 7, (1858), pp. 75-78. 
33. Cunningham, ASI, (1924-25). Vol, XIII; p. 116. 
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distributed the finds among themselves. Only one coin was collected which is pre- 
served in the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar.’ * 


TI. Puri District 


(1) In 1893, a hoard of 548 coins of the similar type was discovered at 
Gurubai Salt Factory near Manikapatna out of which 84 coins belonged to the 
Kushana rulers.’ ° 

(2) During the archaeological excavation at Sisupalgarh in 1948, six Kushana 
and imitation Puri-Kushana type coins were found at the level attributed to 3rd and 
4th centuries A.D.23°¢ Of these, one belonged to Kanishka and One to Huvishka and 
four were of so-called Puri-Kushana type. 


(3) Some Puri-Kushana coins were found in the ex-State of Nayagarh in Puri 
district during the last century.?7 :- | 

(4) A few Puri-Kushana coins have been recovered as surface finds from the 
village Kuruma, an excavated Buddhist site near Konarak in 1976. They are now in 
the possession of a local school teacher, Sri Braja Sundar Das.®8 


III. Cuttack District 
(1) In 1931-32, 26 Puri-Kushanga coins were discovered somewhere in 
Cuttack district.?® 


(2) In 1953, 13 Kushana copper coins, reported to have belonged to 
Kanishka and Huvishka, were recovered from a hoard of about 100 coins near the 
foot of the Kayema hill in the Jajpur Subdivision of Cuttack district.*® 


(3) During 1977-78, a number of Puri-Kushana coins were discovered at 
Lalitagiri, A Buddhist site in Cuttack district. ** 


IV. Balasore District 


(1) In 1912, 910 Puri-Kushana coins were discovered somewhere in Balasore 


34. The information has been obtained from the letter of the District Public Rela- 
tion Officer, Ganjam, addressed to the Secretary to Government, Public 
Relation Dept., Orissa, No. 417/XIII-1|[52 dated 28,6.1952 ; preserved in the 
Museum record. 

3§. PASB, 1895, pp. 61-65. 

36. Ancient India, No. 5, P- 97. 

‘37. PASB, 1895, pp. 61-65. , ! 

38. My thanks are due to Mr. B. K. Rath, Curator, State Archaeology, Bhuba- 
neswar for the information and showing some of these coins, 

39. Treasure Trove Report, INC, Vol. VI, No. 4. 

40, OARJ, Vol. II, pp. 84-93. Do 

41, Iam obliged to Dr, K. S. Behera, Professor, Utkal University, and Mr, P. K. 
Roy, Superintendent of State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar for the information 
and kind permission to study the coins. 
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district and sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Collector, Balasore. 
They are now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.*® One of these coins is 
inscribed as Janka in the scripts belonging to the C. 4th-5th century A.D. 

(2) Five Puri-Kushana coins found somewhere near Bhadrak Subdivision of 
Balasore District and were collected through the Secretary, Regional Survey 
Committee, Balasore, as known from the old Museum records. They are now, 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum, ® 

(3) Three big earthen pots full of Puri-Kushaya coins were unearthed and 
recovered by the Police at the village Banitia near Bhadrak inthe Balasore district, <® 


c 


V. Mayurbhanj District 


(1) A hoard (exact number of coins is not known) of Puri-Kushana along 
with a few copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, was discovered in 1923 at 
Bhanjakia in the Panchpir Subdivision near Khiching.** 

(2) In 1924-25, at the time of archeological excavation at Viratgarh near 
Khiching, a large number of Puri-Kushana, associated with genuine Kushana coins 
were found.*® 

(3) In May, 1939, a hoard .of 105 Puri-Kushana coins, was discovered in a 
brass container while digging earth at the village Manada near Nuagaon by the side 
of the Jashipur-Raruan road.*° 

(4) A hoard of 282 copper coins containing 112 genuine Xushana and 170 
Puri-Kushana coins were discovered somewhere in the district of Mayurbhanj as 
mentioned by R. D. Banerji.¢” 

(5) In 1927, some Kushana and Puri-Kushana coins were found at Tentla 
situated on the bank of the river Kharkai, out of which 22 coins were presented 
by the Mabaraja of Mayurbhanj to the Asiatic Society.*®8 }. 


42, ASI, AR, 1924-35, p. 130. According to old records in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, 1200 coins were found in this hoard. 

43. Information obtained from the Superintendent of Archaeology, Bhubaneswar, 
Two specimens of the usual type of the Puri-Kushana coins from the hoards 
were brought to the Museum and the rest are reported to have been still in the 
law court since police cases against the villagers concerning these coins have 
not been finalised, - 

44. ASI, AR, 1924-25, pp. 131-32; Orissa District Gazetteer, Mayurbhanj, 1967, 
pp. 57-58. 

45. Ibid, 

46. Report on Administration of Mayurbhan}j for 1939-40, p, 131; JNSI/, Vol, IX, p. 107. 

47. History of Orissa, Vol. TI, pp. 111-115. 

"48." INC, Vol. VI, p. 79, Treasure Trove No. 13; BMCI, p. CXXI ; Report on the 
‘ Administration of Mayurbhanj, 1945-46, p, 172, 
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(6) In 1945, 6 Puri-Kushana coins were discovered from the above site by 
the then Headmaster of the Bahalda M.E. School.*#® 

(7) In 1948, 1267 Puri-Kushana coins along with a single copper coin of 
Kanishka were found at Bhanjakia.5° 

(8) In 1956, 12 Puri-Kushana coins were recovered from a village called 
Dera under the Kuliana Sadar Subdivision through the Private Secretary of the 
Mayurbhgnj Raja Saheb. These coins were unearthed from a brick mound at the 
same vlllage®, now preserved in the Museum. 


FI. Keonjhar District 


(1) In 1934, Sri Lakshminarayan Bhanjadeo, the Réjasaheb of Keonjhar 
collected 135 Kushana and Puri-Kushana coins from a hoard unearthed at Sita- 
bhifiji near the rock-painting and the boulder inscriptions of 4th and 6th centuries 
A.D. respectively.°? From the same site, P. Acharya; Archaeologist. Ex- 
Mayurbhanj State5® and T. N. Ramachandran®# found a number of Puri-Kushana 
and Kushina coins. 


VII. Kalahandi District 


One copper coin of Kanishka is reported to have been discovered at Asurgarh 
at the time of excavations undertaken by the Department of History, Sambalpur 
University in 1973. It was discovered at the level attributed to the Ist-2nd 
century A.D.86 

Besides the above finds in the different districts in Orissa proper, we have 
also report of discoveries of Kushana and Puri-Kushana coins in the neighbouring 
provinces of Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Bihar. They are mentioned below : 

(1) A hoard of about 100 Puri-Kushana coins was discovered at Bhilifigi in 
Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh in 1960.5° 


49. Report on the Administration of Mayurbhanj, 1945-46, p. 172. 

50. OHRJ, Vol. 11, p. 85 ; according to the Museum records, 1267 pieces were 
received from Sri S. Mahanta of Karanjia Subdivision in Mayurbhanj district 
in 1953 ; District Gazetteer, Mayurbhanj, 1967, pp. 57-58. 

51. information collected from the old official records in the Orissa State Museum. 

52. ORRJ, Vol. II, pp. 84-93. N 

53. Ibid, p. 85. - ବର 

54. JNSI, Vol. XIII, p. 69 ; Local people frequently find these coins near the ruins 
of Sitabhifiji, especially after rainfall. 

55. New Aspects of the History of Orissa, Vol, II, 1978, pp. 66ff. 

56. JNSI, Vol, XXXII, pp. 25ff ; Bhilingi has been identified with Bhilinga-bhoga- 
vishaya mentioned in one of the copper plate charters of Umavarman of the 
Mathara dynasty of Kalinga of 5th or 6th century A.D.—Cf, ORRJ, Yol. ¥I, 
p. 108 ; JNSZ, Yol. XXXII, pp. 25ff. 
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(2) In 1952, a big hoard of Puri-Kushana coins was discovered by the side 
of a river at the village Pindrabera (Saraikela-Kharswan) in the district of Singh- 
bhum (Bihar), out of which only 20 legible coins were acquired by the Patna 
Museum.’” 

(3) Ip 1928, 12 Puri-Kushapa coins were found at Kusumbagan near Rakha 
Hill mines in Singhbhum district which are now in the Patna Museum.’ ® 

(4) In 1931, 26 Puri-Kushaya coins were found at Mahulia in Singhbhum 
district. 5° ˆ 

(5) A hoard of 281 Puri-Kushana coins were found at Masubazar situated at 
a distance of 32 miles south of Purulia, in West Bengal which are now preserved in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 8° 

- (6) Another hoard of 93 coins were found from Barahbhum now in the 
Singhbhum district of Bihar, Nn 

(7) In 1917, a hoard of 363 Puri-Kushbana coins were found on the northern 
slope of: the Rakha hills in Singhbhum district. Some of these coins are inscribed 
with the legend Tanka in the scripts of 4th-5th century A.D.°? 

Apart from the finds of these Puri-Kushana coins, a good number of the so- 
called genuine Kushana copper coins have also been discovered in different parts of 
Chhotanagpur region (in Bihar) or the ancient Jharkhand which also formed a part 
of Utkal is ancient times. At Karra in Ranchi district one copper coin of Kanishka 
was found. At Kositanr, in Hazaribagh district, 130 specimens out of which 110 
pieces belonging to Kanishka and others, being very much worn out pieces said to 
be of the Kushanas, were found in 1945.°° In West Bengal a genuine Kushana coin 
was recovered from Tamluk in Midnapore district®*® and some imitation Kushayga 
typés were recovered apparently from the Southern districts of the State, now 
preserved in the Directorate of Archaeology, Government of West Bengal. Some 
struck copper pieces, numbering 24, alleged to be imitations of Kanishka-Huvishka 
coinage are reported to have been collected from Bengal.°S They are now pre- 
served in the British Museum. Some of these coins have close similarity 
with the cast Puri-Kushana coins. It may be pointed out here that the different 


57. Treasure Trove Report, List No. 12 ; JNSI, Yol. XXXVI, pp, 35-36. 
58, Treasure Trove Report, INC, List No. 225 ; JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, p, 35. 
59. Ibid, List No. 229 ; Ibid, p. 35. 

60. JNSI, Yol, XXXVI, p, 36. 

61. Zbid, Yol. II, p. 124. 

62. JBORS, Yol. V, pp. 73ff. 

63. JBORS, List No. 81 ; JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, p. 35. 

64. JPASB, 1882, p. 113. | 

65.” JNSI, Vol, XXXIII, Part I, pp. 37-43 and Plate III. 
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adjoining regions of Orissa i,e., southern districts of West Bengal, north-eastern 
parts of Andhra Pradesh, Chhotanagpur region of Bihar where considerable number 
of Kushipa and Puri-Kushina coins have been found, formed parts of ancient Orissa 
even to the recent times. It is also to be noted that we have not yet come across 
any coin of Puri-Kushana type in South-Kosala region i.e., Chattisgarh in Madhya 
Pradesh and Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi districts in Orissa, although a 
number of genuine copper coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and. Vasudeva are known 
to have been discovered from this area. The only big hoard of these coins (757 
coins) containing 44 pieces of Wima Kadphises, 324 of Kanishka and 362 of Huvi- 
shka vras found in Shahdol district. ® The rest of the coins were found in different 
areas of Bilaspur district. Some Yaudheya coins were also found along with those 
of the Kushanas at Pendarwa (Chandrapur) in Bilaspur district, ®” 

It is irteresting to note that the Yaudheya coins are found frequently associa- 
ted with the Kusbana and Puri-Kushana coins beyond the areas of their circulation. 
A number of Puri-Kushana coins restruck by the coin devices of the Yaudheyas and 
also some genuine Kushana copper coins restruck by the Yaudheyas have been found 
in Eastern Punjab and Haryana,®® A big hoard of Puri-Kushana cointypes was found 
by Silak Ram of Kurukshetra-University from Sonepat in Haryana, reported to 
have been found from Thaneswar mound,°® There are also instances of Kushayga. 
coins counterstruck by the Indo-Sassanians with their coin devices.” ° 

The so-called genuine Kushana coins, often found in association with their 
imitation types are die-struck pieces. They are heavier in weight than those of their 
imitation types. The Kayema hoard from Cuttack District contained 13 genuine 
Kushana coins. As all the coins of the hoard could not be recovered, it is not safe 
to conclude that it contained exclusively original pieces, Itis to be noted that the 
original coins so far came to the notice of the historians are worn out pieces, appear 
to be in long-circulation. Some of the coins preserved in the Orissa State Museum 
(Plate XLIYV, Figs. 1 and 2) discovered from Kayema and other parts of Orissa”*: 
show that they were in long circulation and frequent handling as the surface of them 
are almost blurred and smooth and the coin-motifs are not practically legible. Their 
sizes vary from 2.1 cm, to 2,4 cm. and weights from 13.700 gms. to 12.490 gms.. The 
obverse of some of these coins bear the well known variety of standing figure of the 
king as found on many coins of Kanishka and reverse contain the standing deity type 


66. JNSI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 118-119 ; Vol. XXVIII, pp. 1-3 ; Vol. XXXVI, p. 38. 

67. Ibid, Vol. XXXVI, p. 38. 

68. JNSI, Vol. XL, pp. 92-95 and Plate. 

69. All-India Oriental Conference, 27th Session, 1974, pp. 217-18; JNSI, Vol. XL, 
pp. 92-95. ” 

70. ZHQ, Vol. XIII, pp. 105ff. 

71. JNSI, Yol. XIII, pp. 69ff. 
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of the same ruler, A few coins bear on the obverse the elephant-rider type of 
Huvishka with reverse being very much worn out, 


Description of the Puri-Kushdna coins 


The imitation pieces are crudely cast with the help of clay moulds having 
four sides opening channels connected with four moulds of coins. They were being 
cast in batches as on most of the coins one can still see where the coin waz broken 
from the mould and the adjoining pieces, Some twin coins, which turn into two 
individual coins when broken are still to be seen in some of the hoards discovered 
in Orissa. Traces of molten metal are still seen around the coin-flans, even on the 
symbols in the centre. The coins on the whole have an unfinished appearance, Due 
to the untrimmed appearance and crude manufacturing technique, they have no 
definite weight standard and the sizes also vary widely from each other? They are 
invariably found having no definite shape due to their protruding edges. They vary 
in measurement from 1.8 to 2.5 cm. Due to the defective mode of casting their 
thickness are also not even and vary from 0,2 cm, to 0,5 cm. Sometimes they 
are very thin with untrimmed edges. Their weights vary from 4.775 gms. to 7.665 
gms, even some coins are so thick that they weigh 11.520 gms, although there is 
variation in their respective size. | 


The obverse of these so-called Puri-Kushana or imitation Kushana coins 
shows the well known figure of a Kushana type.king standing and pointing with his 
right hand downwards or curyed upwards and left arm extended. The’ reverse 
shows the Kushana figure, probably intended for the figure of MAO or Moon-god 
with right arm curved upwards and the crescent above the left shoulder, Sometimes 
the figures are shown with slight variations i,e., the arms upwards or downwards or 
outstretched, sometimes, the left hand is not visible, instead, the crescent is shown, 
but the figure of the Kushana king on the obverse and the standing deity on the 
reverse remain constant. These coins belong to uninscribed variety. But there is 
an inscribed variety of them which are also found in association with the hoards of 
uninscribed pieces. They contain on the obverse the well-known figure of the stan- 
ding Kushana king, both arms outstretched upwards. The reverse contains some 
new devices unknown from any other sources. They are, on the upper portion of 
the reverse, three hills or cone like objects placed in a straight line and below them 
some letters, inscribed in the characters of 4th or 5th century AD. reading Tanka, 
These coins are slightly well trimmed than those of the uninscribed coins and look 
more fresh. Sometimes, it is noticed on some coins of this variety, the word Tanka 
has been cast in a reverse manner i.e,, the letter nka first and fa being the next letter 
and the letters have been cast in the upside-down position (Plate XLVI, Fig. 2, 
No. 13). This is possibly due to the carelessness of the minters and also the defective 
mode of casting, that the letters are being written in their reverse form. These coins 
also do not conform to any definite size and weight. They vary in size from 2.1 cm, to 
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2.3 cm. and 4.180 gms to 5.622 gms in weight. Sometimes a small dot to the right 
top of the figure on the obverse is found on some coins. The thickness of them also 
vary between individual coins. Some coins are 0.3 cm. in thickness while others are 
very thin. This is also due to the defective casting process as stated earlier. Due 
to these wide variations in their size, weight and thickness, it is difficult to determine 
the different denominations of these coins if there was any, 

There is some sort of similarity in the later coins of the Yaudheyas and the 
coins of above description, so far as the technique of casting copper coins with 
moulds is concerned. The Yaudheyas seem to have adopted the same technique as 
those of the Orissan people in preparing their later coinage by casting method, It 
is interesting to note that several Kushana and Yaudheya coin-moulds in baked clay 
have been discovered from Naurangabad near Rohtak in Haryana,”®? included in the 
dominions of,the Yaudheyas and Rohtak, Atranjikhera in Etah district of Uttar 
Pradesh.”® A fragmentary clay mould apparently intended for casting Kusbana 
coins was discovered from Atranjikhera in Uttar Pradesh. The Naurangabad mould 
shows that it was intended for casting a number of coins at a time like the method 
adopted to cast Puri-Kushana coins in Orissa. B. Sahni, while described the mould, 
says, “The interest of this multiple coin-mould lies in its rectangular form and in 
the arrangements of the feed channels. In the middle of one of the four sides there 
is a large expanded opening from which several canals branch out to supply 
the coin-sockets, These canals, however, only feed the nearest sockets, which 
also communicate with one another through short connecting channels. The sockets 
further removed from the main opening are supplied indirectly, through the 
nearer opening.”* The appearence of the so-called Puri-Kushana types also shows 
that they were manufactured with the same technique. Unfortunately, we have not 
come acorss, in Orissa, any coin-mould for casting Puri-Kushana coins, But it may 
be reasonably suggested that the above technique was imported in the same way, 
as the Kushana coins infiltrated into Orissa, when the Kushana originals became 
short in supply. This is supported by the evidence supplied by the restruck 
Kushana and Puri-Kusbana coins found in the territories occupied by the Yaudhe- 
yas as stated earlier, It seems probable that there was brisk trade and commercial 
relationship between the Yaudheyas and the people of Orissa during a period 
when the Imperial Kushianas ceased to rule in north-western India. It may be 
pointed out here that the Yaudheyas had a very extensive copper coinage of both 
die-struck and cast pieces, which have been found in the eastern Punjab and all 
over the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna rivers. Their coins 
have been found at Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal and in the Dehra Dun 


72. JNSI, Vol. XXXII, Part 11, pp. 158ff, and Plates 6-7, 
73.. B. Sahni, The Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, pp. 43ff.and Plate. 
74. Ibid, p. 43. 0 
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District.” On the epigraphical as well as numismatic evidences, scholars have tried 
to define the territory occupied by the Yaudheyas. But their territory had 
considerably changed from time to time. During 3rd-4th centuries A.D. after the 
gradual decline of the Kushanas from Uttar Pradesh and Fastern Punjab, the 
Yaudheyas had reestablished there. One interesting thing is to be noted that the 
Yaudheyas who also came into confict with the Saka Satrap during the reign of 
Rudradaman, came to be influenced by their coinage and the word Draméma which 
was the standard silver currency of the Western Satraps derived from the Greek 
Drackm, appears on their copper coinage denoting the broader sense of a coin. 
This seems to have influenced the Orissan people who in a type of Puri-Kausbana 
coins, taken to be of a ‘considerably later period than those of their uninscribed 
coinage have used the word Tanka denoting coin of metallic money in a 
broader sense. ` © 

The Kushana coin-moulds found along with those of the Yaudheyas look 
very much blurred in comparison to the fresh looking Yaudheya moulds which 
indicate that they were prepared out of the worn out Kushana coins, The same 
type of moulds have also been found from Atranjikhera. The Naurangabad mould 
shows that it was intended for casting different types of Kushana coins. ¢“‘The coins 
represented in this mould are apparently the issue of Huvishka the Kushana king 
who has the unique elephant rider type on the obverse. Some of the figures also 
show a standing deity, which again, is different in different impressions one of which 
can be recoguized as the Moon-God,”¢ The Atranjikhera mould also contains the 
well known varieties of Kanishka-Huvishka coinage. The views of some of the 
scholars that these coin-moulds were “‘forger’s apparatus”, need to be re-examined. 
It may be pointed out here that the so-called genuine KushAana coins invariably 
found in Orissa in association with the Puri-Kushana coins belong to these 
well-known varieties of Kanishka-Huvishka coinage in their too much worn out 
conditions,” ” 


lt is interesting to note here that a hoard of 24 struck copper coins of the 


75. JNSI, Vol. XXIV, p. 138; JBORS, Vol, XXIII, pp. 148-149 ; JNSI, Vol. II, 
pp. 109. 


76. B. Sahni, op.cit, p. 43 and Ptate. _ 9 

77, Plate No. XLIV, Figs. 1 and 2; T. N. Ramachandran found two Elephant- 
rider type coins of Huvishka at Sitabhinji in Keonjhar district and well known 
standing king type of Kanishka. According to him, they are “round, cast, 
untrimmed and simple”. The two Elephant-rider types of Huvishka, as he 
says, “are unique finds, as Puri-Kushana coins imitating the king on elephant 


motif have not been known so far” JNSI, Vol. XIII, pp. 69ff. and Plate 
V. 1-5. 
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Kushanas out of which six are now in the British Museum, London, was collected 
some-where from Bengal”®, have very close similarity with the Puri-Kushana, and 

the alleged genuine Kushana coin-motifs found in Orissa. There are some coins of 
the elepbhant-rider type of Huvishka as well as standing king type of Kanisbka’s 

coinage. The later type depicts the king standing, wearing knee-length garment, 
the right upper arm is horizontal with the forearm raised, the left arm is lowered 
to an altarg no trident or legend. The reverse shows a standing deity with left arm 
horizontal and right hand on the hip, According to M. B. Mitchiner, the coins show 
the “deterioration in style and with progressive changes in the coin type” ”° He 
surmis¢s that they are “struck imitations” of Kanishka-Huvishka coinage which 
have “‘more links with the cast Puri-Kushana coinage than with other series of 
struck Kushana imitations and in many respects form an intermediate series between 
the official Kushana coinage and the Puri-Orissa coinage”, In fact, the genuine 

Kushana coins so far known to have been found in Orissa corroborate to the above 

views. The weights of these coins also conform to the weights mentioned by the 

author, These coins also indicate that struck imitation type of Kushana currency 

was in circulation in Orissa along with the Puri-Kusbana type. The elephant-rider 

type of Huvishka’s coins, which T. N. Ramachandran noticed in the Sitabhigji 

finds, have ‘very close similarity with the coins mentioned by the above author. 

He rightly observed that Puri-Kushana coins were copied by casting from these 

coin types, ନ 


Chronology 


The die-struck Kushana types and their cast imitation described above 
unearthed from time to time in Orissa, have drawn the attention of many scholars 
and on their evidence they have tried to establish Kushana domination not only 
in Orissa but in the whole of Eastern India where copper pieces of the Kushanas 
have also been found in considerable number. There is no doubt that these 
Kushina types or the die-struck imitation pieces were current in Orissa before the 
introduction of their cast imitations. Jt is also known that these imitations are the 
earliest copper coinage of Orissa, fabricated by local manufacturers in imitation to 
the Kushana originals. But the date of their circulation, when exactly these coins 
came to be introduced and accepted as currency in this part of the country is 
vitiated for sufficient archaeological data and information from ancient literary 
sources. Although the evidence is very scanty, we get some hints to the date of 
their circulation as currency in Orissa, | a 

Scholars have attributed various dates to their issue and circulation in this 
part of the country. Vincent Smith is of opinion that these coins might have been 
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“issued by the rulers of Kalinga in the 4th or 5th century A.D.°° Allan has attri- 
buted these coins to the 3rd or 4th century A.D.8¥ T. N., Ramachandran, on the 
ground of palaeography of an inscription on the tempera painting and other anti- 
quities of crcheological importance, assigned the Puri-Kushana and Kushana coins 
found at Sitabhifijiin Keonjhar district to the 4th century A.D.8® According to P. 
Acharya, they formed the coinage of the kings of Orissa during the Gupta period but 
were quite independent of the Gupta emperors.®® N. K, Sahu is of opinion that 
these coins were issued by Murunda Kings in Orissa during 3rd and 4th centuries 
A,D.°# D. K, Ganguli advocates, “imitation Kushana coins were in circulation in 
Orissa simultaneously with the coins of the Kushana emperors Kanishka and 
Huvishka”; as they are invariably found in association with the Imperial Kushana 
coins. ® R., D. Banerji on the ground of palaeographpy of the inscribed Puri- 
Kushana coins holds that they were in circulation in Orissa during 6th-7th cen- 
turies A.D.8¢ SS, C. Behera, while, speculating the Kushana supremacy in Orissa 
on the basis of an inscription belonging to a Naga King, opines that the Puri- 
Kushana coins were introduced in Orissa towards the 3rd or 4th century A.D.®8”7 
He is also of opinion that the finds of Puri-Kushana coins in association with the 
Kushana originals are indicative of the prevalence of the Kushana coins from the 
time of Kanishka and Huvishka whose coins are invariably found with Puri- 
Kushana coins. He is of opinion that after the decline of Kushana rule in Orissa, 
provincial governors appointed by the Kushana emperors asserted their inde-. 
pendence and continued to issue imitation Kushana coins for currency purpose. 

It is known that prior to the introduction of Kushana originals in Orissa, 
we do not have any copper coinage discovered so far. There is also no reference 
to any copper coinage in epigraphical or literary records of Orissa. The Sisupal- 
garh excavation yielded very few lead coins of the later Satavahanas and some 
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Satrubhanija, who had also other similar epithets as revealed by this epigraph, 
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copper punch-marked Eran type coinage which do not prove to be exclusively 
circulated as currency and met the needs of the people. The only abundant finds, 
before the ‘introduction of Kushana coppers, are the silver punch-marked coins 
which were in use as currency for higher transactions. People were in need of 
currency of cheaper metal like copper to meet the requirements of the common 
mass and for smaller transactions who were used to money economy since the days 
of punch-marked coins. Although the cowries were used in smaller transactions, 
apart from metallic money, they were probably not sufficient to meet the demands 
of the people. Moreover, copper was available in large quantities in Singbhum 
areas (Rakba hill mines) which was sufficient to meet the demand for minting this 
currency, It is not unlikely that Kushana struck coppers became popular with 
the people for smaller business and when they became scarce and their supply was 
stopped through trade due to the downfall of the Imperial Kusbanas in the North- 
West, the commercial communities who introduced these coins in Orissa, utilised 
the copper mines available in this region, in minting their imitations for small 
scale trade.’ 

The Sisupalgarh excavations show that Kanishka and Huvishka’s coins were 
in circulation during 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D FEvidently, the Kushana ouiiginals 
were brought through, trade to different areas outside the Kushana empire during 
the Imperial Kushana rule when brisk trade and commercial activities were going on 
between the Kushana empire and other kingdom inside and outside India. There 
are reports that the archaeologists have found Kushana gold as well as copper 
coins near Kiev (European Russia), Scandinavia and in the towns of the Roman 
empire. They have also been found in the Kama area (West of the Ural).°8 A 
hoard of 103 Kushana gold coins containing issues of Wima Kadphises, Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva were found in Ethiopia (Abysginia),.°° The trade relation 
between India and Ethiopia is also corroborated by the ‘accounts mentioned. in the 
periplus.°° The Kushana coins were counterstruck by the rulers of the Afrigian 
dynasty of Khwarizm in Central Asia who established their power there after the 
decline of the Kushanas in or about 4th century A.D. as evidenced from their finds 
in Central Asia.°® A few of these counter-struck coins have also been found in 
India which indicate that during 4th-5th centuries A.D. the KushAana coins were 
current in the trade and commercial transactions®? although the Kushanas were 
ousted from North-Western India by this time. It is reasonable to think that pro- 
88. P. L. Gupta, “India’s Foreign Trade and the Coins”, in A, M. Sastri (Ed). 

Coins & Early Indian Economy, p. 148. 
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bably the Kushana originals in copper came to Orissa during the rule of Kanisbka 
when the Kushana empire reached its zenith and continued in circulation even after 
the downfall of the Imperial Kushanas of north-west India. Probably by the 3rd. 
and 4th centuries A.D., the various types of Kushana imitations and counter-struck 
originals came into circulation in trade along with the original pieces. The reason 
for striking imitations was obviously the paucity of original coins after the dawnfall 
of the Kushanas. The Vaisali excavations also suggest that the Kushana originals 
along with the counter-struck pieces were in circulation during the 4th century A.D, 
in Bihar. 

The probable trade routes through which the copper coins of the Kushanas 
and their imitations entered into Orissa were mainly two. One was through 
Varanasi which was a great centre for trade during the Kushana rule. From Varanasi 
the traders used to come through the Jharkhand region (Chhotanagpur region of 
Bihar) to Mayurbhbanj, Keonjhar districts of Orissa. Fromthese regionsthey moved to 
sea-coast of Bengal and also along the Orissan sea-coast southwards passing through 
Ganjam district. There was another probable route through which Samudragupta 
came on the occasion of his Deccan campaign. He came from Magadha ‘through 
Dakshina-Kosala (Chattisgarh in Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur region in Orissa) 
end Bastar region of Madhya Pradesh. The distribution of Kushana copper coins’? 
in this region suggest a probable route from Patna in Bihar to Bilaspur and Raipur 
and from Raipur into Sambalpur-Sonepur and Kalahandi regions of Orissa. Ia this 
region very few Puri-Kushana coins have so far been discovered. It is reasonable 
to hold that by the time of introduction of these imitation coins, trade and commer- 
cial activities through this route was stopped, Probably, during this period, the 
trade routes were linked up with Varayas1i which bad again, link with the trade 
centres of Kushana empire in Central and Eastern Uttar Pradesh through Sahabad 
and Palamau districts in Bihar. This route probably led to the Chhotanagpur region 
of the present Bihar, wherefrom the traders used to come to Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar districts of Orissa, which formed some of the minting centres, as revealed 
by the abundant finds of the Puri-Kushana or the imitation Kushana coins in these 
regions. Brisk commercial activities also seem to have continued through this 
route for a long period. The distribution of Kushiana and Puri-Kushana coins in 
this region also suggest this assumption. Vaisali was a great trade centre during 
ancient times from where southern and northern trade routes were linked up with 
Varanas1 and Sravasti, Ancient Tamralipti, (modern Tamluk) which was the chief 
port in eastern India. also linked up with Vaisali.°* The city of Tosali identified 
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with the adjoining areas of Bhubaneswar and Sisupalgarb, was also an important 
trade centre in eastern India as evidenced from the discovery of various types of 
coins,®® as well as large hoards of silver punch-marked coins. There is every reason 
to suppose that Tosali was connected with the important trade centres of Varanasi, 
Vaigali, Pataliputra and Tamralipti for trade. It is well known that Pataliputra 
was politically connected with Tosali since ASoka’s time. During the time of the 
Kushanas also these routes were used by the traders. Pataliputra, being situated on 
the confluence of the river Ganges and Sone must have facilitated the growth of 
trade and commerce by both land and river routes. There were also varions road 
links bgtween Pataliputra and Tamluk®®, which apear to be through Chhotanag- 
pur region in Bihar and Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Balasore in Orissa. Thus we see, 
there was a net work of roads from Eastern Uttar Pradesh which constituted a part 
of the Kushana empire, connected with the important towns and trading centres of 
Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. There is every reason to believe that there was brisk 
trade relationship between the Kushana empire and these provinces, though not 
territorial expansion by the Kushanas, 

The Kushana coins and their imitations do not seem to have been in use for 
a long time as those of the silver punch-marked coins. The epigraphic or literary 
records of early-medieval period are silent on these coins. A few copper plate 
grants of 6th-7th centuries A.D. mention a coin-name as Pana. The Ningondi grant 
of Prabhafijanavarman of the Mathara dynasty?” assignable to about 6th century 
A.D., the Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva of the Bhaumakara dynasty of C. 9th 
century A.D.°® probably refer to the use of copper coins during this period. 
Rather, we come across frequently the reference to silver money known as rupya. 
In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, the copper coins have been denoted as para®® in the 
Smriti literature also para has been denoted to copper coip.*°° The copper plate 
records of the Matharas mention that 200 paras were to be paid by the donee to- 
wards the annual rent fixed by the donor. ‘The inscription of Subhakara mentions 
daily payment of 4 panas of metallic money (hiranya), fixed for the servitor of the 
temple. These references to pana tend to show that they were also used as currency 
along with the silver currency, It is probable to think that the Puri-Kushana and 
the struck Kushinga coins were still in circulation in some parts of Orissa and 
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calculated in pana standard and used in smaller transactions inside tke territorial 
units. The areas where these royal families were ruling also corroborate to the 
availability of Kushana coins and their imitations in large numbers. 


It is suggested by P. L. Gupta that the absence of the coins of Vasudeva in 
Orissan find§$ indicate that the Kushana coins came to Orissa “‘“Only when the rule 
of Vasudeva had ceased to exist in Uttar Pradesh and they came there only through 
trade and travel.*°* If this is true, then it is dificult to explain the exclpsive find 
of Vasudeva’s gold pieces and their imitations, though not copper, in Bengal and 
others parts of Eastern India. If Kanishka-Huvishka coinage could enter the 
Orissan territories after their rule had ceased to exist in northern India, them why 
not also of Vasudeva’s ? The absence of his copper coins may be attributed to the 
more popularity of Kanishka-Huvishka’s coinage for the Orissan traders through 
whom they entered into Orissan markets and eagerly accepted by the, local people. 
It is to be noted here that the gold coin (Plate XLII], Fig. 2, No. 1) collected from 
Cuttack in the form of ornament, belongs to Vasudeva. 


The above discussion would tend to show that the Kushana coins found in 
Orissa are not much helpful in establishing the Kushana rule in this region. We 
have very little information of the political condition of Orissa during the period 
intervening the decline of Kbaravela’s dynasty and the rise of the Guptas. An 
inscription of the time of Mahameghavahana-Kalitiga-Mahisakadhipati Sri-Sada, 
discovered at Guntupalli in the West Godavari district, in Andhra Pradesh who is 
alleged to have been ruling in Kalinga and Mahisaka sometime during the Ist 
century B.C. after Kharavela.!°® The Nasik inscription reveals that Gautamiputra 
Satakarni’s empire included a portion of South-Kalinga.3°? A fragmentary stone 
inscription from Bhadrak in Balasore district reveals that during about 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. Maharaja Gana was an independent king of an unknown royal family 

- in the northern parts of Orissa which was then comprised within Utkala.2°* 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription also shows that he defeated at least six 
independent kings whose kingdoms were comprised in Kalinga and South Kosala.°® 
We come across a good number of epigraphical records of the 5th and 6th centuries 
A.D. which reveal that other parts of Orissa were also split up into small kivgdoms 
ruled by independent or semi-independent indigenous rulers of different dynasties. 
The king named Satrubhafija belonging to the Naga dynasty was ruling the kingdom 
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named Vindhyafavi comprising a part of the modern Keonjhar district of Orissa.2°®6 
Recently a copper plate grant of a king named Nandarajadeva who was known to 
have been ruling a portion of South Kosala comprising parts of Kalahandi district 
in Orissa and of modern Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh bas been 
discovered in the district of Kalahandi,3°” The date of this grant on palaeo- 
grapbical ground may not be earlier than the Cth century A.D. 

Thus, from the above epigraphical evidences, it may be seen that Orissa was 
divided into several small principalities. There is no epigraphical record of any 
Kushana King ruling in Orissa during this period. By the end of the 5th century, 
the Matharas ruled in the south and south-western part of Kalinga with their 
capital at Simbhapura. From the 6th century onwards the Eastern Gangas ruled in 
Kalinga from their capital at Kalinganagara. The Sarabhapuriyas, the Nalas ruled 
in parts of Svuth Kosala during 6th and 7th centuries A.D. There seems to be no 
paramount ruler in Orissa during this long period after Kharavela’s rule, who can 
be credited with issuing Kushaga and Puri-Kusbana coins for circulation in almost 
the whole of Orissa for currency purpose. 

On the basis of some Jaina traditions, some scholars believe that Murundas, 
who were Indo-Scythians in origin, were ruling in Eastern India including Orissa 
as viceroys of the Kushanas.3°®° The Jaina traditions make us believe tbat the 
Murundas ruled at Péitaliputra before the rise of the Guptas.3°° Ptolemy (c. 145 
A.D. ) mentions a tribe called Maroundai ( Murunda ) who were foreigners living 
in Bihar region and around Pataliputra.**° It is also believed by some scholars 
that the Muruyda viceroys who were appointed in eastern India were empowered 
to issue coins in their territories. But these literary evidences are not enough to 
establish the theory of Murui}da rule in Orissa. Some scholars believe that when 
the supply of Kusbana originals to this part of their empire became short 
immediately after the decline of the Imperial Kushayas, their provincial governors 
issued imitations on the basis of the Kushana originals. But it should be borné€ in 
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mind that the inscriptional evidences of this period do not show any hints to the 
rule of Kushaya provincial governors. Moreover, if the Puri-Kushfa coins were 
issued by the Kushana viceroys, they would have been the exact prototypes of the 
Kushanas like those of the Saka-Satraps, Indo-Sassanian feudatories, and not their 
imitations Having just resemblance of some Kushana coin motifs. Rather it can be 
suggested that these coins were imitated by the trading communities modelled after 
the Kushana originals with the approval of the different ruling families to be used in 
trade and commerce in their dominions. It is probably the popularity of tbe 
Kushana coins.-which led them to imitate after the cessation of supply of the 
KushAana originals in order to continue the numismatic tradition of this regio. We 
have several instances of imitation coins which were in circulation in different parts 
of the country. Imitations of the Gupta gold. coins were prevalent in the regions 
of South Kosala, Bengal and Bihar, which were not issued by the Gupta provincial 
governors, but by the independent rulers of different royal families, It should be noted 
that local conservatism played an important role in the system of currency of a state 
in ancient India, which forced the authorities, either the royal authorities or traders 
and moneyers, to mint coins continuing the traditions maintained by their prede- 
cessors, According to C. S. Upasak “‘In the realm of numismatics, conservatism was 
a very strong force in ancient India. On any new issue of coins, it was to some 
extent essential to maintain the similarity with the issues of the predecessors, since 
it was otherwise difficult to get proper circulation and recognition among the 
people”. 112 

Some scholars are also of opinion that copper coins do not travel long in 
course of trade and commerce as they were meant for Jocal transactions, On tbe 
basis of their finds in appreciable number in Bibar, Bengal, Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh and in South Kosala region of Madhya Pradesh they speculate the Kushana 
rule in Orissa, In their opinion gold and silver coins, like those of the Roman 
coins in South India, may be carried to distant lands without implying any political 
Occupation, But copper coins have also considerable purchasing power and extensive 
use of them in trade and commerce is corroborated by the finds of counterstruck as 
well as imitation Kushana type coins in the adjoining provinces of Orissa and in 
the Punjab region as stated earlier. We have ample evidence to show that copper 
coins formed the principle currency of many kingdoms during this period.112 
Moreover, it should be noted that Kushana coins in copper have been discovered 
in Central Asia with counterstruck marks of the Afrigian rulers which also came 
to Indian trading centre of Vaisali. This does not definitely indicate political 
expansion by the Afrigian rulers in India. Similarly, some Puri-Kushana coins 
counterstruck by the Yaudheya devices discovered at Sonepat in Haryana also 
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would not indicate any political expansion by any of the Orissan rulers in that part 
of the country. The lead coins of the later Satavahanas discovered in the Sisupal- 
garh excavation do not furnish the evidence of their rule around Bhubaneswar. 
There are several instances of the movement of copper coins from one country to 
another through trade or travel. It would not be out of place to mention the 
presence of a large number of copper coins of the Vijayanagar kings in Puri town 
indicating that they came here with the pilgrims as well as through commercial 
transactions. In this context, we may also point to the discovery of the copper 
coins of Sri Nanda, which do not belong to the area where they have been found. ¢ 
The question may arise as to who issued these imitation coins in Orissa, if 
the Kushana viceroys had not issued them. Itis well known that in ancient India 
minting of coins was also entrusted with the different trading communities and 
moneyers, only with the approval of the royal anthorities, It seems probable that 
traders who came to trade in Orissa brought the struck coins with them and when 
the supply became short, the Orissan traders who were used to these coins started 
minting, imitating these original pieces by casting method, If itis believed that 
the contemporary royal dynasties of Orissa issued these coins for currency purpose, 
then there might have been some counter struck pieces with their own coin-motifs 
like those of the Yaudkeyas, the Indo-Sassanians or the Afrigian rulers of Khwarizm. 
Scholars have also ‘tried to establish the theory of the Kushana occupation 
of Orissa on the _evidence of some stray sculptures showing distinct Kushaga 
influence, It is to be noted that the migration of artists or art-motifs was a common 
phenomenon in ancient times.**° Cultural contacts between the countries cannot 
be taken as political expansion. We have evidences of catavahana, Kushayna and 
Gupta Cultural contacts as known from the sculptures of different periods found at 
Bhubaneswar and its adjoining areas.3° Thus in the absence of any direct corrobora- 
tive evidence, it is unreasonable to think of Kusbana paramountcy in Orissa on the 
basis of a few stray sculptures. Kushana cultural influence seems to have travelled 
through the trade routes which connected Orissan trade centres like the city of 
Tosali and the important trade centres of the Kushana empire. Thus the sculptural 
evidence in support of Kushana rule in Orissa, cannot be accepted as conclusive, 
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COINS OF THE GUPTAS IN ORISSA 


Jn the field of Indian numismatics, the gold coinage of the Gupta ‘Emperors 
occupies a place of outstanding importance. Their coinage consisting of abundant 
gold issues, and comparatively rare silver and copper pieces, exhibits superb 
artistic merit, beautiful execution and a great variety of types and motif, The 
use of metrical legends, testifying in the literary renaissance of the so-called 
Golden Age of the Guptas, enhancing the ornamental grace to the devices On 
their coinage, reveal their characteristic indigenous features, thcoidgh it is well- 
known that their coinage was initially influenced by that of the Kushanas, who 
were succeeded by the Guptas. The abundance of gold coins with innumerable 
types and varieties issued by the Gupta monarchs indicates the height of prosperity 
of their empire. It was Samudragupta, the second monarch of ihe dynasty, 
who was responsible for the modification in the coinage of the dynasty, The gold 
coinage of the Guptas has helped greatly to reconstruct the economic history 
as well as the trade and commercial activities of the country during the 4th-5th 
centuries of the Christian era and even in the subsequent period. The political 
stability, power and prestige of the Gupta empire of the period is also reflected in 
the issue of abundance of gold coinage. The abundance of gold, silver and copper 
issues in the different parts of their empire during their rule, and several inscriptions 
of the period testify to the fact that the economy of the empire was based on money. 

Although the gold coinage of the Guptas has thrown much light on the 
economy as well as the currency system, trade and commercial activities of their 
empire, and influenced to a great extent the coinage of different kingdoms in the 
subsequent period of Indian history, it appears to have very little impact on the 
currency system of Orissa during the period of their rule and after. Evidences are 
now forthcoming, that the Guptas, who dominated the political scene of the whole 
of Northern India from the 4th century to 6th century A.D., contributed a good deal 
to the development of Orissan culture. But we are disappointed, when we take up 
the study of their coins discovered so far in this part of the country. Of course, it 
it is a well-known fact that hoarding and melting down of gold coins of other valu- 
able metals from tiine to time for the purpose of manufacturing ornaments may be 
the reasons for their small finds, 

Very few gold coins of the Guptas have so far been discovered in Orissa, 
A treasure trove of only three coins were recovered in 1939 from a village called 
Bhanupur, situated under Kaptipada sub-division in Mayurbhanj District, while 
digging a tank. The village is situated on the bank ofthe river Sone, a tributary 
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of Budbhabalanga.* Local information goes that the coins formed a part of a big 

hoard of gold coins, but unfortunately they were disbursed by those who found 

them and only three in number could be recovered. All the three coins belong to 
the well-known Archer type issues of Chandragupta II, the third monarch of the 

Gupta imperial family. One of these coins is now preserved in the Orissa State 

Museum at Bhubaneswar and ‘the other two are in branch museum at Baripada 

the headquarters of the Mayurbhanj District. - 

An archer type gold coin of Vishnugupta,a later member of the Gupta 
dynasty was discovered in association with the gold coins of Prasannamatra of the 
dynasty of Sarabhapura,? at Quila Banki in Cuttack District. In 1950, a gold coin 
of Kumaragupta I, successor of Chandragupta II was found at Kanja, a village 
situated under Bantala Police Station of Angul Sub-division in the district of 
Dhenkanal, , This is also an Archer type coin and now preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum at Bhubaneswar.’ In 1977-78, at the time of archaeological excavation 
at Lalitagiri in Cuttack District, an Archer type gold coin of Chandragupta II was 
recovered from a resident of the same village. * 

Besides the coins mentioned above, which are known to have been discovered in 
Orissa, there are two other coins, one belonging to Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type 
and the other, of Samudragupta’s lyrist type (Plate No: XLVII, Fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 2), 
now preserved in the Museum at Bhubaneswar. But they cannot be definitely said to 
have been discovered in Orissa as there is no record of their history of discovery in 
the Museum. These two coins weigh 5.410 gms. and 5.468 gms. and measure 2.3 cm. 
and 2,4 cm. respectively. The size of Archer types of Chandragupta II ranges from 
2 cm. to 2.1 cm. and they weigh 7.854 gms., 5 709 gms. and 8.250 gms. (Plate No. 
XLYVII, Figs, 1 and 2, Nos. 3, 4 and 6) and that of Kumaragupta I measures 2,1 cm, 
and weighs 8,013 gms. ( Plate No. XLVI, Fig. 1, No. 5). As the findspot and history 
of discovery of the first two-coins are not exactly known’, it is not safe to attribute 
1. Report on the Administration of Mayurbhanj, 1939-40, p. 31; Orissa District 

Gazetteers, Mayurbhanj, 1967, pp. 57-58. 

2. ASI, AR, 1926-27, p. 230. The coins of Prasannamatra were found stringed 
in the form of a necklace. See Chapter V. | 

3. This is also a Treasure Trove find as reported by the District Magistrate to the 
Secretary, Provincial Museum, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack (recorded in the 
Museum in the letter No. 1131/Rev. dated 6.12.1950); also see N. Senapati 
(Ed.), Orissa District Gazetteers, Dhenkanal, p. 47. 

4. Information kindly given by Prof. K, S. Behera, Professor of History, Utkal 
University. This coin is now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, 

5. These coins are similar in appearance to those plates, edtoned bi Rapson, 
IC, Plate 1V, 9 and Smith, IMC, XV, 4 respectively. 
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them to be of Orissan finds. Further, the discovery of coins attributed to earlier 
Gupta emperors like Chandragupta I-Kumaradev1 and Samudragupta has not yet 
come to the notice of the historians. General fabric of these coins show distinct 
features of the early Gupta coinage. It is now an well-known fact that the weight 
and fabric of the early Gupta coinage show distinct Kushana influence. The early 
imperial Guptas followed the Kushana weight standard of 124 grains or 8,035 gms. 
but later on it was changed to the Indian weight standard of Suvarya as prescribed 
by the Smriti writers, i.e., weighing 80 ratis or 146.4 grains or 9.460 gms. The 
differences in weight noticed in the above coins, as well as the gold coins of the 
same Gupta rulers found in other parts of the country, may be attributed ‘to the 
clipping or sweating of the metal contents in them by dishonest persons, The 
technique of manufacturing as it appears from the coins, was not always the same, 
due, possibly; to the fact that they were prepared by different golésmiths and it 
seems, little effort was made to strike with the die accurately on the coin-flan. It may 
also be pointed out here that these coins exhibit the superb artistic merit, beautiful 
execution and high percentage of gold content of the earlier Gupta coinage.° The 
percentage of gold contents of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type and Samudra- 
gupta’s Lyrist type illustrated here, conform to their other prototypes mentioned 
in Allan’s British Museum catalogue of the Gupta coins (Nos. 23 and 50 respec- 
tively). The former contains 82% and the later 88% of gold. The coins of Chandra- 
gupta II and that of Kumaragupta I mentioned above, contain 75% of gold, 
according to the laboratory. report. 

The devices depicted on the Archer type coin of Chandragupta II (No. 3 of 
Plate XLVII. Fig. 1) are as usually seen, on the obverse, the standing figure of 
the king of left, grasping bow in the left hand and the right hand holding an arrow, 
Garuda-standard behind the right arm, the legend Chandra, written vertically below 
the left arm and inside the bow-string, marginal legend, partially visible around 
the flan, reading Sri Mahardjadhirdja Sri-Chandraguptah. The reverse has the devices 
within the dotted border, goddess Lakshmi facing front, seated on lotus, holding 
noose in the right hand and flower in the left hand, usual Gupta monogram above 
the right hand, the marginal legend is not visible clearly.” 

The ର ¥ ରର the same king (Nos. 4 and 6) look similar in 
appearance ey depict on 
holding the bow co js oi ନ Tight ଖା ନ ୪ ୨ ମନ 
upper portion of the Gartda-tand ard 1s se ବେଶ pee na rubles the 

en above the right hand, vertical legend 


6. The percentage of the gold contents of the Gupta coins have been thor 
analysed by scholars, Cf., S. K. Maity, 
System, pp. 61-69, 


oughly 
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7. Cf, A,S. Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Ba He 
’ a 
X, XI and XII. yana Hoard, Plates 
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under the left arm reads Chandra, The coin from Lalitagiri (No. 6) shows the 
first letter cha, only visible and other letters have become very much blurred. Both 
sides of the figure of the king from the waist a cloth-like object is seen hanging 
instead of the sword to the left. The coin No.4 clearly shows a sword at ths left 
side of the waist of the king. Both these coins seem to have been prepared by casting 
in moulds. 

The coin of Kumaragupta I is also an usual Archer type depicting on the 
obverse, king standing to left holding bow which is out of the flan, right hand 
extended with an arrow across the Garuda-standard, vertical legend under the 
left aim, reading Kumdra,. Marginal legend is not clearly visible, of which most 
of the letters are out of the flan. The reverse has within the dotted border .the 
goddess Lakshm1i seated on a lotus, facing front, with noose in the right hand and 
lotus in the dgft which is very much blurred.® No legend is visible. This coin also 
seems to have been prepared out of mould, 

Some of the Archer types of Chandragupta II and his successors, with seated 
goddess on the reverse, show distinctly a different technique adopted for manufac- 
turing these coins. The marginal legends on them are seen invariably out of flan and 
sometimes very much blurred in appearance. They also lack the beautiful execution 
of devices of the earlier coins of Samudragupta, Chandragupta-Kumaradev; andeven 
other varieties of Chandragupta II. The general fabric of these coins would reveal 
that they were manufactured with the help of casting instead of die-striking like the 
earlier issues. They seem to have been later on trimmed by the goldsmiths who 
were entrusted with the work of minting coins in ancient times. They were trimmed 
in order to bring them the desired weight and size. In fact, coin-moulds in clay 
intended for casting Archer-type coins of Chandragupta II and some of the later 
members of the Gupta dynasty have now come to the notice of the scholars, dis- 
covered from Rajghat (Benaras} and Nalanda,° Some of these moulds show only 
the impressions of the obverse of some of the well-known varieties of the Gupta 
coins while others show the reverse only, representing the seated Lakshmi on & 
lotus, the well-known variety found throughout India including the Orissan finds. 
The clay moulds seem to suggest that these coin types Soptipued to be manufactured 
even after the decline of the Gupta empire. 

The Archer type with seated goddess reverse varieties of Chandragupta II and 
his successors appear to be more popular with the people as revealed by their finds 
in all parts of the Gupta empire and the adjoining regions which came under the 
cultural influence of the Guptas. The number of finds of the Archer type coins of 
Chandragupta II and his successors invariably exceed the other varieties issued by 


\ 


8. Cf., A. SS. Altekar, Plate XIX, Nos. 12 and 13. 
9. B. Sahni, The Technique of casting coins in Ancient India, pp. 62,39 and Note 2, 
Plate IV, Nos, 112-118. 
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the imperial Guptas. It is to be noted here that in the eastern region, the Archer 
type coins of the Guptas were imitated ina later period for currency purpose.?° 
The coin-moulds of the Gupta coinage also suggest that the gold coins of these 
rulers were so popular with the people of various parts of the country that they 
continued to manufacture them with the help of moulds even long after the decline 
of the Gupta rule in India. It is interesting to note that the coin-moulds found $0 
far, all belong to the Archer type and seated Lakshmi on the reverse variety of the 
Gupta coins. 

One of the reasons for the relative paucity of Gupta gold coins in Orissa may 
be due to the fact that their discoveries from time to time, seldom come gto the 
notice of the historians and numismatists and most of the gold coins are melted down 
by the people for the purpose of making ornaments. Itis a well-known fact that in 
India gold coins of different periods were primarily intended for hoarding as bullion 
or in the from of ornaments for their high metallic value and useful to meet the 
necessities of life, They were regarded as valuable commodity rather than as 
currency and formed an excellent store of wealth withoutloss of their metallic value. 
The small find of the Gupta gold coins in Orissa also indicates that they were not 
used in ordinary day to-day transactions, but extensively hoarded as precious metal. 
These valuable pieces, though current in other parts of the country, as revealed by 
some epigraphical records, they could not have met the needs of the poorer people, 
who required small currencies for daily transactions. They were available only to 
the richer section of the society who hoarded them for making ornaments and to 
meet the future exegencies. 

The find of few gold coins of the Gupta emperors is also not indicative of any 
political expansion, although, sources, other than coins have now revealed that 
several small kingdoms within Orissa owed allegiance tothe Guptas. But these 
kingdoms do not appear to have used the gold coins of the Guptas for currency 
purpose. It is also now known that the different royal families of early medieval 
Orissa did issue any gold coins of their own for currency. We do not come across 
any reference to gold coin in the epigraphic records or any other sources of this 
period. While in the adjoining provinces of Madhya Pradesh, Bibar and Bengal 
which formed the dominions of the Gupta empire, there are ample evidences to 
show the prevalence of gold coins of the Guptas and later imitations in gold and 
often used as coined money. We frequently come across the reference to gold 
coins of the Guptas, popularly known as dinara, evidently derived from the Roman 


C3 


10. For imitation Gupta coins in East Bengal (Present Bangladesh) 7th-8th Century 

. A-D., see, S. P. Vasu, Second Supplementary Catalogue of coins to Vol.1, p, 82 and 
Plate XV, Nos. 11 and 12 ; JNSZ, Vol. XVI, pp. 123ff & Plate ; A. S. Alte 

Op.Cit., Plates XXXII, Nos. 11-15. 5 42. DO. ekar, 
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synonyms denarious aureus, in connection with the transactions concerning land.** In 
the post-Gupta period also, we have references to the gold coins, presumably of the 
Gupta type, in these regions indicating a regular currency of gold from the time of 
the imperial Guptas had continued to be in existence in these areas, which is also 
evidenced from the discovery of actual specimens as well as epigraphical records.*? 
In comparison to these instances of the gold coinage of the contiguous provinces, we 
have no such currency system in gold in Orissa during the period of the Guptas nor 
in the post-Gupta period. 
There are now several evidences to show that the influence of the Gupta: 
culture*was extended to various regions of Orissa which seems to have been split up 
into several small kingdom during the period of the Gupta supremacy in Northern 
India. Samudragupta’s successful expedition of Dakshinapatha i.e., his southern 
campaign, as ‘revealed by the Allahabad pillar inscription,*® made several rulers 
of South Kosala, the forest states as well as the coastal regions of Orissa and Kalinga 
in the South to acknowledge his supremacy. Butit is generally believed that he 
did not annex the kingdoms lying to the South of the Vindhya range in his empire, 
after their defeat in his hands. Instead he liberated and reinstated the defeated kings 
in their respective kingdoms. He is known to have defeated rulers of at least six 
independent principalities which formed parts of ancient South Kosala and Kalinga, 
during his southern campaign. Of these, were, (1) Mahendra of Kosala, generally 
identified with South Kosala (the upper Mahanadi valley, the former Chattisgarh 
region of Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur-Bolangir region of Crissa), (2) Vyaghraraja 
of Mahakantara, which may be identified with the Jharkhand tract ‘of Ganjam and 
Koraput districts in Orissa and the Visakhapatnam district in Andhra Pradesh, (3) 
Mantaraja of Kaurala, presumably be identified with a portion of the Chhattisgarh 
state in Madhya Pradesh, comprising within the South Kosala, (4) Mahendragiri of 
Pishtapura, i.e., the present Pithapuram in the Godavarl district of Andhra Pradesh, 
(5) Svamidatta of Kottura, identified with the modern Kothoor in Ganjam district of 
Orissa, (5) Damana of Erandapalla, i.e., the modern Erandapalli near Chicacole 
in Andhra Pradesh. He also defeated Kubera of Devarashtra, most likely included 
in ancient Kalinga and has been identified with the modern Yellamanchili tract in 
Visakhapatnam district in Andhra Pradesh. As a result of this conquest, these 
principalities seem to have acknowledged his supremacy, but continued to rule 
PEO SO 5 
11. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, pp. 273-359 ff; JNST, Vol. XXXY, 
pp. 171-174 ; Sircar, Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, pp. 41ff. 

12. . The coins of Samacharadeva, Sasanka, Jayanaga, Prithuvira, Sudhanyaditya, the 
ˆ repousse coins of Mahendraditya, Kramaditya, Prasannamatra are some of 
the extant imitation Gupta coin-types, current in these regions in the post- 
‘Gupta period—Cf,, Sircar, Num. & Ep, Studies, pp, 41ff. 

13. CZ, Vol. HI, pp. 1-17 ff., No. 1, Plate 1. 
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as semi-independent rulers. Although the political structure of the region remained 
unchanged apparently, distinct cultural influence of the Guptas is noticed in these 
areas after his southern campaign. A number of inscriptions from Orissa support 
the possibility of several rulers of this region including the north-eastern part of 
Orissa, acknowledging the supremacy of the Gupta emperors. This tradition, again, 
seems to have continued upto the beginning of the 7th century A.D. although it is 
believed that the Gupta empire from the later half of the 6th century ,A.D. had 
ceased to exist in Northern India. During this period, the Maukharis had dominated 
the political scene of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, which formed the heart of the 
Gupta empire as revealed by the Haraha inscriptioni* as well as the inscription at 
Deo-Baranark.!® 

The discovery of several scupltures at Sitabhinji and Dengaposhi in Keonjhar 
District as well as at Bhubaneswar,”*® distinctly reveal Gupta characteristics and 
show strong influence of the Gupta culture. The inscribed Nataraja image inscrip- 
tion of Satrubbafija of the Naga family, discovered at Asanpat in the Keonjhar district 
has also revealed some Gupta influence in this part of Orissa.” The palaeography 
of the inscription may be assigned to about the first half of the 6th century A.D. The 
lauguage and the phrasaeologies used in it clearly reveal Gupta characteristics. 
Satrubharija seems to be an independent Naga king and probably belonged to a line 
of the Nagas, ruling from Padmavati, the modern Pawaya in Madhya Pradesh. This 
family probably migrated to the forest states of the Vindhyas following the invasion 
of Samudragupta and established an independent kingdom known as VindhyaAtavi, 
comprising the district of Keonjhar. This inscription reveals the name of Ubhaya- 
Tosali which is also found mentioned in a number of early medieval Orissan inscrip- 
tions, forming a separate kingdom in Orissa which earned great name and fame 
during this period and where Satrubhafija made several donations at its different 
religious centres, The significance of the inscription in the present context, lies in 
the fact tbat, it also reveals that Orissa was divided into several independent king- 
doms during 5th and 6th centuries, some of them acknowledging the supremacy of 
the imperial Guptas, though nominally, and indirectly, as is revealed by other 
evidences discussed below. 

The use of the Gupta era in some copper plate inscriptions belonging to the 


14. CH, Vol. III, pp. 213-218 and Plate. 

15. EI, Vol. XIV, pp. 115ff and Plate. $ 

16. K, C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 214, 

17. OHFRJ, Yol. XIII, pp. 1-8ff. The editor of the inscription assigns it to the 
3rd century A.D. But the palaeography, the iconography of the image as well 
as the internal evidences furnished by this epigraph, would Suggest that it 
cannot be placed earlier than 6th century A.D. ; See also, JOH, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 5-10. | 
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6th century A.D., also make us believe that at least some parts of Orissa acknow- 
ledged Gupta suzerainty. The Sumandala (Ganjam district) plates of Maharaja 
Dharmaraja*® mentions that he was ruling under Prithivivigraha in the Ganjam 
region of Orissa in the Gupta year 250, corresponding to A.D. 570. Prithivivigraba 
was apparently a viceroy under the Gupta emperors of the Kalinga-rashtra, which 
presumably formed a territorial unit or province of the Gupta empire, 

Another copper plate grant from Kanas (Puri district) of Sri-Lokavigraha- 
bhattaraka mentions that he was ruling from Tosali, comprising of eighteen forest 
states (Ashtadasdatavi-rdjya) during the Gupta year 280, corresponding to A.D. 600.°* 
The use of the Gupta era in the records of Sambhuyafsas of the Mana family 
of Tosali (G.E. 260-A.D. 579)2°, Maharaja Sivaraja of the Patiakela grant (G.E. 
283-A.D. 603)?**, Maharaja Bhimasena of South Kosala (G.E. 282-A.D. 601)2? 
and the Ganjam plates of .the Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman (G.E. 300 A.D. 
619)2% is another evidence in favour of the spread of Gupta influence over Orissa 
and the adjoining regions. These inscriptions show that a number of feudatory 
chiefs, ruling over the coastal districts of Balasore, Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam as 
well as the rulers of Dakshina Kosala (modern Raipur-Bilaspur districts in Madhya 
Pradesh and Bolangir-Kalabandi districts in Orissa) acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Gupta through their viceroys and continued to follow the Gupta traditions 
even after the downfal} of the Gupta empire from Northern India in the first half of 
the 6th century AD. From the glimpses of these inscriptional evidence, it can be 
reasonably said that the sphere of Gupta cultural as well as political influence 
was “much wider than that of its direct dominion and administration”. As D; C. 
Sircar has rightly observed, “The Guptas are known to have contacted matrimonial 
alliances with the Vakatakas of the Berar region and the Kadamyvas of the Kannada 
country. The Kadamvas seem to have used the Gupta era in their inscriptions”.?* 
“The use of Gupta era in several Orissan inscriptions of 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 
tends to show the distinct Gupta influence in different parts of Orissa. The 
inscriptions of the Vigrahas are the direct evidences to show that Kalinga formed 
an integral part of the Gupta empire. Moreover, the rule of Sasanka over Kongoda 
country comprising the eastern part of the Ganjam district as well as in Utkala or 
Uttara Tosali as indicated by the Ganjam and Midnapur inscriptions seems to be 
merely an after effect of the Gupta occupation of Kalinga”.2” 


18, OHRJ, Vol. I, pr. 66-69 ; ET, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 79-85ff. 

19, EI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 329-331ff. 

20. Zbid, Vol. IX, pp. 287ff. and Vol. XXIII, pp. 201-02. 

21. “Ibid, Vol. IX, pp. 285-288ff. 

22. Ibid, Vol, IX, pp. 342-45ff. 

23. EI, Vol. VI, pp. 143-45ff. 

24. Sircar, Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 88 and note ; pp. 234 and note ; p, 256. 
25. EI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 82ff. 
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From the above discussion, it can presumably be said that the Gupta 
emperors had no direct control over Orissan territories and the discovery oe 
gold coinage in small numbers signifies that they must have entered Orissan 
dominions during the rule of these Gupta viceroys, through trade or pilgrims. 

No ‘copper or silver coinage of the Guptas are also known to have been 
current in Orissa, It is known that Cbhandragupta II and his successors issued 
silver and copper coins in certain parts of their empire. The silver eoins of the 
Guptas are exclusively found in ‘the Saka area in Western India which was 
annexed by Chandragupta Il. Large number of silver and copper coins of Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta are found in Gujarat region which were restruck¢ on the 
coins of the Western Kshatrapas.?° During the reign of Kumaragupta I and his 
successors, their silver coins were introduced in the Central Provinces of the Gupta 
empire. A large number of copper coins of Chandragupta II arg also known to 
have been discovered in this part of the country.2” lt is to be noted here that the 
circulation of silver and copper coins of the Guptas were confined to certain parts 
of their empire where coins of these metals were current before their occupation of 
those régions. It seems to suggest that the Guptas were following the numismatic 
traditions of those regions where people were accustomed with the silver and 
copper currencies. It also seems probable that during the rule of the Guptas and 
the subsequent period, the copper Puri-Kushana and silver punch-marked coins 
which are abundantly found in Orissa, were regarded as the standard currency here. 
As it is already known that thers is no reference to any gold coins or to dindra in 
Orissan records, one is reasonable to think that the gold coins of the Guptas were 
not circulated for currency purpose. Some of the early inscriptions of Orissa 
occasionally mention the coin type calculated in yana,?22 possibly, denoting a copper 
coin. In fact, the actual specimens of copper coins in Orissa of the early period 
are the so-called Puri-Kushana and a few Kusbana originals in copper, which were 


exclusively circulated in Orissa and regarded as the standard currency as evidenced 
from their abundant finds. 


Although the gold coinage of the Imperial Guptas reflects the height of their 
prosperity during the period of their rule, this seems to be only meant for foreign 
trade and large scale commercial transactions, as the purchasing power of the gold 
coins were very high. They were regarded as the economic standard in trade. 
During the early period of the Imperial Gupta rule gold was easily available as it 
was coming from outside, from Roman trade through Western ports. The import 


26. P. L. Gupta, Coin-Hoards from Gujarat State, (Num. Notes & Monographs, No. 
15, 1969), pp. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16 and 19. 
27. Allan, pp. EXXXVIL-LXXXVYIII. 


28, S, N. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part lI, pp. 26 and 45; B. Mishra 
Orissa under the Bhauma kings, pp. 15ff. | 
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of Roman gold was mainly responsible for the issue of the Kushana and later on; 
the Gupta gold currencies, in course of trade and commerce, The Roman coins are 
found in different parts of India e.g.; Punjab, North-West Frontier Provinces, 
Afghanistan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Central Provinces, Orissa in the north and 
Madras, Hyderabad, Karnataka, Cochin, Travancore, Padukottai state in the 
south.’° The date of these coins ranges from 1st century B.C. to the 4th century 
A.D. But the direct trade with the Romans seems to have declined by the end of 
the 3rd century A.D. The Arab and the Chinese traders were carrying.on trade 
with India and Rome and thus there was some indirect trade relationship with the 
Roman’ Empire existed during the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. between India and 
Rome. The Chinese and Arabian traders during 4th and 5th centuries A.D. used 
to come to the eastern sea ports in the Bengal.$° During this period, the ports at 
Coromandal céast and Tamralipti were famous emporium of trade. The discovery 
of the Archer type gold coin of Chandragupta II in Central Java indicates that there 
was brisk maritime activities between India and the East Indies during the Gupta 
and the post-Gupta period.’ It was probably carried by Indian traders to this land 
through the port of Tamralipti. The Periplus and Ptolemy's Geography (1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. respectively) describe both the western and the eastern sea coasts 
and mention many commercial centres and import towns like Syrastrene (Surat), 
Ariake, Soupara, Muziris, Bakare, Maisolia, Barygaza, etc. There were many 
internal trade routes known to have connected the western trade centres with those 
of the eastern sea ports. It seems probable that after the emergence of the Arabian 
and Chinese traders, the import of gold from Rome became less. During the time of 
the early Imperial Guptas, there seems to be brisk trade relations with the western 
countries as well as the eastern archipelago. It is also probable to think that the 
Gupta gold coins were carried by traders along the trade routes to eastern 
India. The eastern sea port of Tamralipti was connected with the interrior through 
Orissan trade centres to Varanasi and other centres of trade in North India. The 
Chinese sources also’ refer to the brisk trade between China, Arabia and Persia 
through Indian trade centres.3? The Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hian travelled through 
the sea-port of Tamralipti to Ceylon.®® There was an overland trade route from 
Tonkin through Kamarupa in Assam across Pundravardhana, i.e., North Bengal to 
Magadha and to western Indian trade centres.3?* From Hiuen Tsang’s accounts, the 
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30. P. L. Gupta, Roman coins from Andhra Pradesh, p. 53. 
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sea port of the Odra country Che-li-ta-lo or Charitra and Kozgada (modern Ganjam 
district in Orissa) are famous for maritime trade.°é During the Gupta rule, it 
seems that the sea-ports of Orissa were also in flourishing condition. The sea port 
of Tamralipti was the famous emporium of trade of Eastern India as known from 
the various literary sources like Raghuvam$a of Kalidasa and Danpdin’s Dasakumdara- 
Charita.’® This was also connected with the internal trade routes through Orissa to 
Ayodhya and Magadha as also revealed by several early medieval Indian 
inscriptions.?” 

The downfall of the Imperial Guptas badly affected the foreign trade and 
commercial activities. The Hina invasions and their settlements in different parts of 
the Western and Central India was one of the reasons in the decline of foreign trade 
during the Gupta rule. Moreover, after the decline of the Gupta empire, several 
small independent kingdoms had sprang up in the central and eastefn regions. It is 
also known that these small kingdoms were engaged in cofstant warfare among 
themselves for which the trading centres in these regions and also the sea-ports 
became insecure for trading and commercial transactions, Internal trade also became 
insecure for this reason. This also led to the closure of some of the important sea- 
ports for foreign trade. The feuds amongst the small states caused the traders feel 
.insecured to travel from one kingdom to another with their merchandise, They 
also had to pay too many taxes to different states through which they had to travel. 
Most of these small states did not issue coins of any metal of their own. Orissa, as 
it is known from the epigraphical records, stated earlier, was split up into several 
independent principalities and no coins of their own are known to have been found 
so far. They were probably self sufficient with the earlier coins existing in the 
market for trade and commerce with the neighbouring states as well as the cowries 
for smaller transactions. The produces of the field also constituted another media 
of exchange. The rise of several smal! principalities also contributed to the 
economic backwardness for circulation of gold coins in Orissa. It is also to be 
noted that in Gujarat where Gupta suzerainty was extended, we rarely find their 
gold coins and their small numbers cannot be taken to be the currency of 
those regions, In fact, the earlier silver coins of the western Kshatrapas, which 
were in circulation in this region, were utilised by the Guptas as their own 
issues.®® It is a well-known fact that the Kshatrapa silver coins were also utilised 
by the Sitavahanas before the advent of the Guptas in this region.®® It is reasonable 


35. HCIP, Vol, III, p. 597. 
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38, P. L. Gupta, Coin Hoards from Gujarat, pP. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13,14, 16, 19. 
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to think that the copper and silver issues of earlier rulers of this region served the 
purpose of the internal commercial transactions during the Guptas also and even 
during the subsequent period. 

The absence of the silver and copper coins of the Guptas and their contempo- 
raries in Orissa can be attributed to the already existing silver punch-marked and 
copper Puri-Kushana and KushAana coins in the Orissan market. Several epigra- 
phical revords suggest that silver punch-marked coins were in circulation in Orissa 
even during the 9th-10th centuries A.D.*° 

The above discussion allow us to presume that the gold coins issued by the 
Imperial Guptas mainly for foreign trade as well as for higher commercial tran- 
sactions. They were also used for distribution by the kings and emperors in social 
and religious ceremonies just asthe Mughal emperors issued gold Muhars for 
distribution ‘as gifts and not for currency, It is also known from the accounts of 
the foreigners who visited India during 17th century A.D, that the gold coins 
were not current but found in. the houses of the great nobles.** The same was 
also with the Gupta gold coins. In Orissa their small numbers may also 
indicate that they were carried by pilgrims or traders in course of their pilgrimage 
or trade, The standard currency throughout the Gupta empire and the 
contiguous parts, where Gupta cultural influence extended considerably, 
was copper and silver, apart from the cowries. The downfall of the Gupta 
empire, the Huna invasion and the splitting up of the empire into several small 
states, greatly hampered the foreign trade and the gold coins came to be used rarely 


in trade and commerce. They became objects for hoarding mainly due to their high 
metallic value. 


40. See Chapterl1. . 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
COINS OF THE RULERS OF SARABHAPURA 


A family of rulers of an unknown dynasty, who ruled from a placed named 
Sarabhapura during about 6th-7th centuries A.D. and called themselves Paramabhda- 
gavata, (devotee of Vishnu) is known from the discovery of a number of epigraphi- 
cal as well as numismatic materials” The distribution of these materialS, dis- 
covered so far, indicate a considerably extensive kingdom occupied by these rulers in 
Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh and a part of Kalahandi district in Orissa, 
comprising the territory of ancient South Kosala. All the copper plate records 
and most of the coins of this dynasty have been discovered in the vicinity of Raipur 
district of Madhya Pradesh and Kalahandi district of Orissa. The city of Sarabha- 
pura, which was originally the capital of these rulers has been variantly identified 
by different scholars at Sambalpur, Sarabhgarh, Sarangarb, Sarpagarh and other 
places, It seems to have been named after one of the earlier members of this 
dynasty whose name was Sarabha of Sarabhargja, the father of Narendra who was 
the earliest known ruler of this dynasty to have issued copper plate characters,” 
The name of one Sarabharaja is met with in the Eran posthumus stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of Goparaja dated in the Gupta year 191 (C. A.D. 510-511), who was the 
maternal grandfather of Goparaja and identified by scholars with Sarabha, father of 
Narendra of the dynasty of Sarabhapura.® The other known rulers of this dynasty, 
as revealed by their epigraphical records, are, Prasannamatra, who is known from 
his gold coins and the copper plate inscriptions of his successors, Minamatra, son 
of Prasannamatra, known only from the records of his successors, Maha-Jayaréaja, 
son of Prasannamatra, known from his epigraphical records, Maha-Sudevaraja and 
Pravararaja, sons of Manamatra issued their respective charters from Sarabhapura 


1. For epigraphical records, see, CII, Vol. III, pp. 191ff. and plates; IHQ, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 139ff ; ET, Vol. IX, pp. 281ff ; Vol, XXXI, pp. 263ff; Vol, XXXII, 
pp. 209ff, 155ff ; Vol. XXXIV, pp. 28ff ; JES/, Vol. IV, pp. 70ff ; for numismatic 
sources, Proc, of the Or, Conf., Lahore, p. 461 ; IHQ, Vol. 1%, p. 595; JAHRS, 
Vol. IV, pp. 195ff ; Majumdar-Altekar, The Gupta-Vakataka Age, p, 57 and note 
3 ; JNSI, Vol, XII, p. 8 and Plate I, 4-6 ; Vol. XVI, p. 216 ; B. C. Jain, Inventory 
of the Hoards and Finds of Coins and Seals from Madhya Pradesh (Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 5, Varanasi, 1957), p. 13 ; JNSI, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 84ff; 
Vol, XL, p. 108ff, 

2. IZHQ, Vol, XIX, pp, 139ff. ; EZ, Vol. XXXI, pp. 267. 

3 IRQ, Yol, XIX, pp. 139ff. 
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and Sripura. Another member of this family named Vyaghraraja, grandson of Mabha- 
Jayaraja and son of Pravararaja (probably not of the same name as mentioned above, 
who was the son of Manamatra) issued his charter from Prasannapura. Thus the 
later members of this family seem to have changed their capital from Sarabhapura 
to Sripura and Prasannapura. The history and chronology of these rulers have 
been a matter of controversy among scholars as the available sources do not 
appear tobe sufficient enough to come to a definite conclusion on the point. For 
our purpose, the major part of their history seems to be of little interest as the gold 
coins attributable to this dynasty, can be assigned only to the early period of their 
rule and the available epigraphs of the latter rulers do not reveal anything about 
this coinage and their bearing on the history of Orissa of the period. 

Though we have a large number of copper plate grants of tbe family of 
Sarabhapura and from which it is known that they were associated with an extensive 
territory in South Kosala, only a few coins may be assigned to this dynasty. The 
only coins so far attributed to this dynasty are those of Prasannamatra whose name 
is known from his coins and the epigraphical records of his successors i.e, MahAa- 
Jayaraja, Vyaghraraja, grandson of Maha-Jayaraja and great-grandson of Prasanna- 
matra is known to have issued charter from Prasannapura, apparently named after 
his great-grandfather, tbe issuer of the gold coins. 

The coins of Prasannamatra are not of usual type, Though the metal is gold, 
it is highly debased or can very well be said as gold plated and struck in repousse 
process, having characters and designs on one side only. The size of these coins are 
usually 17.55 mm. each weighing 1.330 gms. The designs depicted on one side, 
are, an effigy of Garuda with human face, standing on the horizontal line which 
divides the coin into two parts. The wings’ of the Garuda are spread out, to bis 
proper right, are the crescent moon, a round dot above and a wheel (chakra) 
encircled by dots ; to his proper left, the so-called sun symbol and a conch shell 
(Sankha) opening to right or left. In the lower half of the coin, below the horizontal 
line is the legend Sri-Prasannamatra in box-headed characters of the so-called 
Central Indian alphabet of about 6th century A.D. Below the letter sa of the legend, 
a purraghata or kalasa, i.e. the sacred ‘pitcher is depicted with a lid above. The 
border of the coin is dotted. (Plate XLVIII, Fig. 2), 

The discovery of coins of Prasannamatra ‘in different areas of Chhattisgarh 
is quite large and they have been recorded by several scholars. * 

Apart from different regions in Chhattisgarh, these coins of PrasannamAtra 
are also found in Kalahandi and Cuttack districts of Orissa. In 1973, six repousse 
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4. Proc. of Or. Conf., Lahore, p. 461; IZHQ, Yol. IX, p. 595; JAHRS, Vol. IV, 
pp. 195ff ; Majumdar-Altekar, The Gupta-Vakataka Age, p. 57, and Note 3; JNSI, 
Vol. XII, p. 8 and Plate I, 4-6; Vol, XVI, p. 216 ; B. C. Jain, Inventory of the 
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coins of Prasannamitra were unearthed at the village Nebna under Khbariar sub- 
division of Kalahandi district.’ In 1977, five more coins of the same type of 
Prasannamatra was unearthed from the same site. The historical importance of this 
area is also known from the earlier discovery of the copper plate grants of Maba- 
Sudevarija“ from Nehna and Mabha-Jayaraja® from Amgura in the same district. 
Two more coins of Prasannamitra were discovered from the village Maraguda 
under the Nawpara Sub-division of the same district. One of them bas éhe legend 
Sri-Prasarina with the usual Garuda symbol within the dotted circle. The other 
coin has besides the usual religious symbol, the legend Sri-Prasannamatra as is 
usually found in his other species. Below the letter sa there is a cluster of six or 
seven dots. 

It is known from Archaeological Survey Reports for 1926-27, ““A collection 
of 48 gold pieces found in Mauza-Berhampur of the Qila Banki, Government Estate 
in the Cuttack district, 47 of the pieces are in thin metal with foux pieces of a gold 
necklace and two broken earrings and prove to be religious tokens or largesse 
money issued about 6th century by the mother of Sri-Prasanna, probably a local 
ruler under the Gupta kings. They bear the figure of Garuda in repousse relief, A 
thick gold piece found with them is a coin of Vishnugupta (c. 540-460 A.D.), whose 
standing image it bears along with Garuda embles...... It is being temporarily 
kept in the Patna Museum coin Cabinet”,=° 

These coins of Prasannamatra, though they are called ‘gold pieces’, are so 
much debased, that they look like gold plated silver pieces. Even earlier scholars 
have taken them as silver coins and thus L. P. Pandeya Sarma wrote several years 
back “the coin is of silver, but there is a faint polish of gold all over and conse- 
quently it has a bit of yellowish colour”.** On the basis of his examination some 
scholars have also believed that Prasannamatra issued both gold and silver coins.3* 

We may here refer to two other proto-types of Prasaunamatra’s coies. They 
belong to Mahendradity and Kramaditya of an unknown family,’ These are also of 
repousese types found in the same Chhattisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh where 


5. New aspects of History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 26-30. Out of these six pieces, 
four are now in the Sambalpur University Museum, one is in the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar and the rest is with Sri Jitamitra Singhdeo, the 
Yuvaraj of the former Khbariar State. 

6. They are also now with Sri Singhdeo. ˆ 

7. EI, Vol, IX, pp. 17ff. 

8. JESI, Yol. IV, pp. 70ff. 

9. They are also now with Sri Singhdeo of Khariar, 

0. ASI, AR, 1926-27, p. 230. 

11. JARBRS, Vol. IV, pp. 195ff. 
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Prasannamatra’s coins have been discovered, However, very few coins of Krama*- 
ditya are so far known whereas the number of already known Mahendraditya”s 
coins is quite large like those of Prasannamatra.*® In Orissa, the coin of Mahendra- 
ditya is known to have been found, in the old fort of Madanpur-Rampur in 
Kalahandi district.** Recently in 1981, a hoard of six repousse coins of Mahendra- 
ditya and Kramaditya have been found at MAaraguda, a village under the. Nawapara 
Police Station of the Kalahandi district. Out of these, five coins belong to Mahendra. 
ditya and one to Kramaditya. They are now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar (Plate XLVIII, Fig. 1).**“ The biggest hoard of Mahendradity’s coins, 
so fare discovered is that of the Khbhairtal find in Madhya Pradesh,*® and that of 
Prasannamatra is the find of Qila Banki in Cuttack district in Orissa.*¢ It is to be 
noted that Mahendraditya’s coins have also been found in association with those of 
Prasannamatra in some parts of Chhattisgarh. 

The coins af Mahendraditya and Kramaditya like those of Prasannamatra 
contain an effigy of Garuda with human face within the dotted border standing on 
the horizontal line with wings spread out, to his proper right are the crescent moon 
with a round dot not above and the Chakra encircled by dots and to his proper left, 
the sun symbol and a conch-shell opening to the right or left, Below these devices 
are the legends in box-headed characters of about 6th century A.D., Sri-Mahendra- 
ditya and Sri-Kramadityasya in their respective coins. The coins of Kramaditya, so 
far known to have, been discovered, bear the legend with genitive suffix sya, unlike 
the coins of Mahendraditya. On some of the coins of Mahendraditya, below the 
Jegend there are a cluster of dots and a small letter differently read by scholars as 
ri, u or da. On some of his coins the cluster of dots are found absent and only the 
solitary letter is noticed. Again, on some coins, both the cluster of dots and the 
solitary letter are found absent and instead, the name of the issuer is written in two 
lines as, (1) Sri-Mahendra (2) ditya.*” The coins of Kramaditya also contain the 
solitary letter ru or ri below the letter ma of the legend, but unlike the coins of 
Mahendraditya and  Prasannamatra, the symbols of the cluster of dots or the 
Kalasa are conspicuously absent. The difference between the coins of Mahendra- 
ditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra is the solitary letter found on the coins of 
the former two rulers whereas in the latter’s coins, in place of the solitary letter we 
find the symbol of Kalafa sometimes with the cluster of dots. It is to be noted 


13. For the discovery of Mahendraditya and Kramaditya coinage in Madhya 
Pradesh see JNSI, Vol. XXII, p. 184ff. ; Vol. X, pp. 137ff. 
14.« OHRJ, Yol. I, p. 137. 
14a. Journal of the Orissa Research Society, Vol. I, pp. 34-41. 
15. JNSI, Vol. X, pp. 137ff. 
16. ASI, AR, 1926-27, p. 230. 
17. “Es JNSI, Vol. XL, Plate III, Nos, 1-3. 
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here that the coins of Mahendraditya are bigger in size than those of Kraméditya 
and Prasannamditra; measuring 1.8 cm. sometimes 2 cm. and 2,1 cm. and weighing 
1.388 gm. It is also to be noted that some of Mahendraditya’s coins contain the 
legend in the Gupta type of scripts of 5th century A.D.®® KramaAaditya’s coins are 
known so far in one size similar to those of Prasannamatra, the diameter of them 
varying from 1.7 cm, to 1.9 cm. and weight, from 1.330 gm. to 1.380 gms. 

It will not be out of place to mention here another variety of repOdusse coins 
of the same fabric as the above, which were in circulation during 5th-6th centuries 
A.D. in Bastar region of Madhya Pradesh and north-western part of Koraput district 
in Orissa. These coins were issued by the Nala dynasty who held sway over the 
Bastar and Koraput region during 5th-6th centuries A.D. The history of their rule 
in these areas is mainly known from their inscriptions and the repousse type gold 
coins issued by them. Their coins have close similarity with Garuda types of 
Mahendraditya, Kramiaditya and Prasannamatra, so far as their’ fabric, weight and 
size are concerned. These coins are seated bull type repousse pieces having the 
figure of a couchant bull to left or right, crescent in front of the bull over the 
upper half of the horizontal line which divides the coin into two halves, The line 
varies between one and three in number. The lower part below the line contains 
the name of the issuer written in box-headed characters of about 6th century A.D. 
ending either in genitive or nominative case. So far,the coins of the three early 
Nala rulers, Bhavadatta, Arthapati and Varaharaja were known fo scholars. A big 
hoard of 32 coins of these three rulers was discovered in 1939 at Edenga in the 
Kondegaon Tahbsil of the former Bastar State.3* But in 1977, similar repousse type 
coins having the seated bull motif with legend in box-headed scripts like those of 
the Nalas were discovered at Kulia in Durg district of Madhya Pradesh.?®° They 
belong to two hitherto unknown rulers named Srj-Nandanaraja and Stambha, They 
were found in association with the other bull type coins of the Nala kings, Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati and also with the Garuda type coins of Mahendraditya. Thus we 
see that two types of repousse coins are so far known to have been in circulation in 
South Kosala region during 6th-7th centuries A,D. The Nala coins are so far known 
in two sizes, one measuring 2.1 cm: and the other in smaller denomination, measur- 
ing 1.5 cm. Out of the 32 coins of the Edenga hoard, the coins of only Varaharaja 
are available in the above two sizes, i.e., 7 larger and 22 in small size and the 
coins of other rulers are all of larger size. Though the author has not mentioned 


18, bid, p. 109. It is also to be noted that like the-‘coins of Prasannamatra the 
coins of Mahendraditya and Kramaditya are also highly debased and the gold 
content on their coins are too small, for which some of their coins also look 
like gold plated silver coins. 

19. JNSI, Vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 

20. JNSI, Vol, XL, pp. 108 ff. and Plate III. 
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the sizes of the coins of Nandanaraja and Stambha, they look similar in size to those 
of Mahendraditya and Prasannamatra respectively, from the photograph. No 
epigraphical record of these two issuers is so far known to the scholarly world. 

It is interesting to note here that a big hoard of 147 small copper coins 
having the couchant bull device on one side and the name of the issuer as Sri-Nanda 
in box-headed characters of the same period as those found in the Nala coins, were 
discovered in the coastal district of Balasore in Orissa. T. N. Ramachandran and 
others®* on the evidence of six similar coins collected somewhere from the South, 
have attributed them to the coinage of the Salankayana, On the basis of the type of 
scripts and coin-motif, it may presumably be attributed to have belonged to the 
coinage of the Nalas or at least to the Bastar and Chhattisgarh region of the Madhya 
Pradesh. 

The Nala, rulers, due to their Saivite affiliation, adopted Saivite motifs of 
humped bull and crescent for their coins, just as the Sarabhapuriya rulers adopted 
winged Garuda motif due to their Vaishyavite faith, A careful examination of all 
these repousse type coins from the point of view of fabric and the reasonable degree 
of uniformity in weight standard as well as palaeography of the legends reveal that 
there was not a big gap of time between the respective issuers. However, it does 
not satisfactorily conclude on the question of the chronology of these coins, at least 
the three rulers, Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasanpamatra who are known 
to have issued Garuda-type repousse coins. Moreover, the identification of 
Mahendraditya and Kramaditya have still been a matter of controversy among 
scholars, as there is no corroborative evidence to establish their rule except their 
gold coins, although we have evidences for Prasannamaitra to attribute him to the 
garabhapuriya dynasty. 

Some scholars, on the basis of palaeography on Mahendraditya’s coins, have 
tried to identify him with the king Mahendra whom Samudragupta defeated and 
reinstated in his kingdom during his southern campaign, as revealed by his Allahabad 
pillar inscription.?®® But as D. C. Sircar rightly suggests, this Mahendra will be 
too earlier in date to be identified with Mahendraditya of the repousse coins.?® 
According to him, “the Aditya-ending names which appear to have been popularised 
by the Guptas, is not expected in other families so early as the middle of the 4th 


21. B.C. Law (Ed.),- D, R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 213-217 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, 
Coins and Currency Systems in South India, pp. 9ff., and Plate], No. 7. Actual find- 
spot of these coins is not known. According to T.N. Ramachandran, they 

~ were in the possession of Mr. S, T. Srinivasagopalachari of Madras, frow whom 
they were obtained by the Director-General of Archaeology in India, See also 
Chapter VI. 
22. IHQ, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 247-59 ff. 
23. EI, Vol. XXVIII, p. 83. 
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century A.D. Mahendraditya of Kosala seems to have been named after the Gupta 
monarch KumA3ragupta I-Mahendraditya.®** V. P. Rode, while classifying the coins 
of Mahendraditya into two groups, holds the opinion that the first group was 
of Kumaragupta I and the second group by Tivaradeva, the Panduvamhsi king 
and his successors.*° According to A. S. Altekar, these coins were issued by a 
local ruler who assumed the biruda or epithet of Mahendraditya.’° But he is also 
not convinced in his own views in the absence of any cefinite proof, V. V. Mirashi 
suggested that they were issues of Sura dynasty in the name of their overlord 
Kumaragupta I-Mahendraditya ofthe Gupta dynasty whose era has been used in their 
epigraphs.®” B.C, Jain earlier held that the coins bearing the name of Mahendré- 
ditya who “‘might be the successor of Narendra of the Pipardula grant belonging 
to the dynasty ruling from Sarabbapura” if his name be taken as an indication of 
it.?° He believes that the find of Prasannamatra and Mahendraditya’s coins together 
also suggest this view. But subsequently, on the discovery of MahendrAaditya’s coins 
with those of Kramaditya in Raipur district “totally similar in’ style, fabric and 
weight”, he changed his former contention and held that “‘the coins with the legend 
Mahendraditya were issued by Kumaragupta I and those with the legend Kramaditya, 
by his successor Skandagupta”.®®* P, L. Mishra attributed the coins of Mahendraditya 
to Mahendra whom Samudragupta defeated during his South Indian campaign. This 
king, according to him, belonged to the Nala dynasty,°° S,N. Rajguru on the 
palaeography of the legend believes that king Mahendraditya having the biruda or 
epithet of the Guptas was possibly a descendant of the king of Kosala and had 
political relation with the Guptas and lived during the time of Maharaja Tushtikara 
of an unknown family of the Terasinga grant discovered at a place not far from the 
fort of Madanpur-Rampur in the Kalahandi district, the place of discovery 
of Mahendraditya’s coin.°” According to him the scripts used on the coin belong 
to about 6th or 7th century A.D. N. Ahmad, while refuting the views on the 
identification of Mahendraditya, further complicates the theory by saying that he is 
identical with the king of that name mentioned in Kathd-sarita-sagara and places him 
tentatively after the fall of the Nalas in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D.®2? 
Itis known from the Eran Pillar inscription of the time of Bhanugupta of 


24. Ibid, Vol. XXXI, p. 105 and Note 2. 

25. JNSI, Vol. X, pp. 137-39. 

26. Ibid, p. 339. ° 

27. Zid, Vol. X{, p. 109. 

28. Ibid, Vol. XVI, pp. 215 ff. 

29, Zbid, Vol. XX, pp. 184-87. 5 
30. IRQ, Vol, XXXVI, pp. 247-59. 

31, ORFRRYJ, Vol, 1, pp. 123-38. 

32, JNSI, Vol. XXVI, pp. 31 ff. 
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the Gupta year 191 (C. 510 A.D.), that one Goparaja, maternal grandson of 
Sarabharija was a vassal king under the Gupta monarch Bhanugupta.3? This 
Sarabharaja has been identified with Sarabha, father of .Narendra of the Pipardula 
and Kurud charters, who was possibly the founder of the dynasty ruling 
from Sarabhapura during 5th century A.D.°* Their capital Sarabhapura 
seems to have named after him, If he is taken to be the maternal grandfather 
of Gopariaja, who was ruling in about 510 A.D. under the later Guptas, it is 
possible to think that Narendra might have ruled during the later part of the 6th 
century A.D. Itis also known from the charters of Narendra that he owed atleast 
nominal allegiance to a Gupta monarch, though the name of his overlord does not 
occur in his inscriptions. Probably political influence of the imperial Guptas 
existed to some extent in some parts of South Kosala during the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D., though the Imperial Gupta power was in the decline during this 
period. It seems, though the early Sarabhapuriyan rulers owed allegiance to the 
later Guptas, it was nominal and virtually they were independent rulers as revealed 
by their epigraphical records and their independent gold coinage. There is no direct 
evidence to prove that South Kosala was under the administration of the Guptas 
after atleast Narendra. Narendra also does not appear to have issued his own 
coinage like his successors, as no coin issued in his name is so far known to the 
scholars. The issue of gold coinage indicating sovereign status, in this dynasty is 
known only after Narendra, His successors seem to have thrown off the yoke of 
the Guptas and started ruling as sovereign monarchs for all intents and purposes, 
though the cultural influence of the Guptas continued to exist in his region. The 
use of Gupta era in a few inscriptions of the subsequent period i.e, 6th and first 
half of the 7th century A.D., in parts of South Kosala as well as in the coastal 
districts of Orissa®® ; are no indication of Gupta suzerainty over these areas when 
the Imperial Guptas already ceased to exist in Northern India. The Gupta cultural 
influence in these regions is well known from various sculptural evidences discovered 
at different parts of Orissa, It seems atleast cultural influence ofthe Guptas continued 
to prevail upon parts of Orissa including Dakshina-Kosala since the time of 
Samudragupta. It is also apparent from the epigraphical records of the Sarabha- 
puriya rulers after Narendra, that they were virtually independent. This can be 
conjectured from the issue of gold coins by some of the rulers particularly by 
Prasannamatra as discussed earlier. Though there are controversies among 
scholars about Maehendraditya and Kramaditya as to which dynasty of South 
Kosaly they belonged, it is now clear from several considerations that they were 
also members of the Sarabhapura family as discussed below. 


° 
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35. See Chapter IV. 
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In the absence of any satisfactory evidence the relationship between Narendra 
of the Sarabhapura family, and Mabendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra 
has not yet been determined. But it can very well be conjectured atleast on typolo- 
gical consideration of their gold coins that Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and 
Prasannamétra belonged to one and the same family of rulers of South Kosala. 
The distribution of their coins in the Kosala region would also suggest that they 
belonged to this area. One can easily observe that the position of the symbols 
depicted on their respective coins have remained unchanged. The cluster of dots 
below the legend on the coins of Mahendraditya and Prasannamatra look very 
much similar to eaeh other. It can also be said that there was not a very big gap 
of time between these ruJers from the point of view of palaeography of the legends 
on their coins. B. C. Jain bas rightly observed elsewhere, that Mahendra might have 
succeeded to the throne of Sarabhapura after Narendra, as the names are indicative of 
some relationship between the two. Similarity in the names can, however be noticed 
in the names of Prasannamatra and his son Manamatra. But one interesting thing 
to be noted here, regarding the scripts used in Mahendraditya’s coins that two types 
of scripts have been noticed on them.3¢ One with box-headed characters of Central 
Indian variety and the other with Gupta type of scripts. This may be due to two 
different mint-masters and different minting places which were’ responsible for this 
difference. It is also likely that coins with different scripts were struck by the 
later members of his family as commemorative tokens. 

The relationship between Mahendraditya and Kramaditya i is also not known, 
though both the rulers issued repousse type coins with similar devices and same 
type of scripts. It is not unlikely that Kramaditya was one of the successors of 
Mahendraditya to the throne of Sarabhapura and filled up the gap between Narendra 
and Prasannamadatra, though at the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to say 
anything definitely. The solitary letters found on the coins of Mahendraditya and 
Kramaditya below the legends may suggest that these two rulers belonged to the 
same family. It has already been pointed out that the coins of Maherdraditya bear 
sometimes both cluster of dots and the solitary letter and sometimes only the letter 
below the legend, whereas the coins of Kramaditya contain only the solitary letter 
ru or ri. This may indicate that Kramaditya succeeded Mahendraditya, It is 
interesting to note that the solitary letter is not found in the coins of Prasannamatra 
in place of which a symbol for Kalasa or both cluster of dots and the Kalasa are 
depicted. This may be indicative of the fact that by the time of Prasannamatra who 
might have succeeded Kramaditya, the practice of putting a solitary letter below 
the legend was given up and in its place the symbol for Kalasa was adopted. As the 
coins were issued in the name of respective rulers of the same family, this is but 
natural to think that there might have some minor additions or alterations in their 


36. JNSI, Yol XL, pp. 108 ff. and Plate III. 
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respective coin-motifs. It is to be noted here that similar solitary letters are found 
on the coins of the later Guptas.5” Probably this practice of putting solitary letter 
was adopted by Mahendraditya from the later Guptas. This letter on the later 
Gupta coins might have at first meant to indicate mint-marks, the initial letter of 
the mint-master’s name or the minting place where the coin was minted. It 
may be reasonable to think that perhaps Mahendraditya and Kramaditya blindly 
adopted tKis device for their coins without realising its significance. This may be 
the reason for the change of device for a religious symbol of Kalasa subsequently 
on the coins of Prasannamatra. B.C. Jain opines that these letters may be taken 
as numerals denoting the regnal years of the respective issuers, but at the present 
state, we cannot accept this view as there is no such evidence to prove the use of 
such letter-numerals in South Kosala region during this period. 

The thedry of those who held that Mahendraditya of the repousse coins was 
identical with Kumaragupta I-Mahendraditya and Kramaditya with Skandagupta 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, is equally untenable on the ground that Kumara- 
gupta and Skandagupta are not so far known to bave issued repousse type coins in 
any part of their empire. They had their usual type coins in gold which are known 
from several discoveries made from time to time. Jn some of their occupied areas 
like Gujarat region they, however, introduced silver coins on the model of the 
silver issues of the Western Kshatrapas which were in circulation in these areas. 
The Gupta coins Pear coin-motifs on both the sides and on the obverse invariably 
consists of the figure of the monarch who issued the coin along wtih other symbols 
of religious importance. But the Sarabhapuriya coins do not have this recognised 
convention of the Guptas. A few copper coins of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta 
I are known to have been discovered in Malwa.®® One of the copper coins of 
Chandragupta JI bears on the reverse, which is divided into two halves, the upper 
part with a Garuda and the lower one with the legend Mahardja-Sri-Chandraguptah. 
The idea of this coin-device might have originated from the existing local 
numismatic tradition, and Chandragupta II might have adopted the idea for his 
copper coins as in the case of silver coins of the Guptas in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
It is true that “‘local traditions have considerable role in Indian history even in the 
field of numismatic”’.3* Altekar has rightly observed that the repousse.type of 
Mahendraditya coin was imitated from the reverse device of this coin of Chandra- 
gupta II.*° It should be noted here that the Guptas did not issue any new type of 


37, ° A, S. Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, pp. CXVII- 
CXIX. 

38, Ibid. 

39. JNSI/, Vol. XXIH, pp, 216 ff and 340 ff. 

40. Ibid, Vol. X, Part II, pp. 140 ff. 
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gold coins exclusively for this part of their empire and the existing copper coins 
prevalent here before their rule were only remodelled after the Gupta style as 
in the case of their occupied areas in Gujarat, 

Attention may also be invited to an interesting point regarding the Garuda 
symbol adopted i in the coins of Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra. If 
minutely observed, we can notice that exactly similar type of symbol as on the 
repousse coins of the above rulers, has been adopted in the seal attacired to the 
Malhar copper plate charter of Vyaghraraja, who is evidently a later member of 
the Sarabhapuriyan family.*3 He is known from his inscription to be the son of 
Jayabhattaraka (may be identified with Jayaraja or Maha-Jayaraja of his epigraphbical 
records) and grandson of Prasannamatra (evidently Prasannamatra of the repousse 
coins) and younger brother of Pravara-bhattaraka. He issued the charter from a 
place called Prasannapura evidently named after his grandfather Prasannamatra. 
So far as the seal attached to his charter is concerned, it shows -a marked deviation 
from the recognized convention relating to the symbols adopted inall the other seals 
of the Sarabhapuriyan records, In the place of the conventioal devices of Abhisheka- 
Lakshmi figure with auxiliary symbols in the upper portion of the seal, it bears as 
on the repousse coins of Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra, the 
emblems of winged Garuda, the side view of a chakra (wheel) at the left and a 
Sarkha (Conch-shell)**. The lower part contains one-line legend giving the name 
of the issuer prefixed by the honorific Sri in nominative singular (Si-V ydghrardjah 
as in the reposse coins), unlike the two-lined in verse of the other Sarabbhapuriyan 
seals. The use of the coin devices of the early Sarabhapurlyans in the seal of the 
Jater members of the family is known for the first time from the charter of Vyaghra- 
raja. It may also probably indicate that the Garuda emblem as coin device was 
first introduced by the early independent Sarabhapuriyan rulers. It seems, after 
Prasannamatra, the kingdom of Sarabhapura was divided among several of his 
successors who ruled their respective dominions though in independent capacity, but 
economically weak enough to issue gold coinage of their own. 


41. EI, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 45-50 and Plate ; also see the discussion on this king by 
A, M. Shastri in his paper on “The Sarabhapuriyas” in Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, 
No. 1, pp. 1 ff. There are controversies among scholars on the attribution 
of Vyaghraraja to the Sarabhapurlyan family, as he claims in his charter 
to have belonged to Amar-arya-kula (Amararya familyp But the identical 
symbols adopted in his seal and the repousse coins of Prasannamatra would 
evidently suggest that he belonged to the line of kings ruling from 
Sarabhapura. ¢ 

42. According to the editors of the charter, the seal is much corroded and think 
that the symbol at the middle may be a lion to front. A. M. Shastri could 
identify the symbols quite correctly, but he also overlooked the possibility of 
identifying them with the symbols on the repousse coins of the above rulers, 
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The gold coins of Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannaméitra though 
debased issues indicate that they enjoyed independent status when the Guptas had 
become weak, The tradition of minting gold coins was maintained by many ruling 
families of northern India, after the fall of the Imperial Guptas, It is now an well- 
known fact in the history of Indian numismatics that there were gold coins imitated 
from the Gupta coinage by a number of independent rulers of northern India, 
though the high standard of the Gupta coinage was totally absent in them and they 
were highly debased and crudely struck.*? The political disintegration caused by the 
downfall of the Gupta cmpire also led many feudatories and viceroys under the 
Gupta Suzerainty to declare independence and issue their own currency, generally 
restricted their circulation to their respective dominions. The types of these imitation 
Gupta coins thus varied from place to place. Thus we see, the Sarabhapuriyans 
and the Nala tulers issued their respective coinage after the downfall of the 
Imperial Guptas, though the idea of the coin device was adopted from the local nu- 
mismatic tradition and their respective religious faiths. Not only the Gupta culture 
but the Vakatakas also seem to have influenced the Sarabhapurlyans to adopt their 
name sakes ending with Aditya and Narendra, Pravara, etc. It is likely to think that 
since Narendra had a feudatory status under some later Gupta ruler, he did not issue 
any coin in his name like his successors Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasanna- 
mAatra. The popularity of the name Kramaditya can also be noticed among the 
later Gupta rulers after Skandagupta who is the first known Gupta monarch to 
assume this name, The Aditya-ending names probably were the coronation names 
assumed by the Gupta monarchs indicating sovereign status. The gold coins of 
Kumaragupta II show that he had the name Kramaditya.** Likewise, an alleged 
coin of Ghatfotkachagupta shows that he also assumed the coronation name of 
Kramaditya.*? But all these coins of the successors of Skandagupta-Kramaditya 
are known to be of usual Gupta types having devices and legend on both sides. 
Thus the theory of attributing the repousse coins of Kramaditya to Skandagupta 
in view of the above fact, does not prove conclusive. Following the practice obtained 
among the latter Guptas, the Vakatakas, it is not strange that the early members 
of the Sarabbhapura family and also other royal families of this region assumed 
names ending with Aditya indicative of sovereign status,.*® 


43. JASB, (NS) No. XXXIX, 1925, pp. 1, N-6 N. ; Allan, NC, Fifth Series, Vol. 
XIV, p. 7 ; Majmdar, Hist. of Bengal, Vol, I, p. 667; Indian Culture, Vol. IV, 
pp. 222-227. 

44. A.S. Altekar, Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, p. 311 and 
Plate XXXII, No. 6. 

45. Ibid, p. 311. 

46. Similarly the Gupta-ending names seem to be very much popular among the 
rulers of the Panduvams$sis, the Somavamhsis of South Kosala in the subsequent 


period. cf, Harshagupta, Bhavagupta, Sivagupta, etc, 
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It is believed by some scholars that the coins of: the Sarabhapuriya rulers as 
well as those of the Nala kings were issued as tokens or largess money “‘like the 
Nisor coins of the Muhammadan emperors” as they do not belong to theusual type.*” 
‘According to them, these coins were not meant for real commercial transactions, as 
they are thin, tiny pieces peculiarly struck in repousse process.#© But this view 
now seems to be untenable on the ground that apart from the already recorded 
coins of Mahendraditya and Prasannamatra which are quite large in number, and the 
three rulers of the Nala dynasty, the repousse type coins of several other rulers like 
Kramaditya, apparently belonging to the Sarabhapura line and those of Nandana- 
raja and Stambha probably of the Nala dynasty have come to light as known from 
the above discussion. These prototypes, atleast on typological consideration, may 
be taken as currency of the period when the Sarabhapurlyas and the Nalas held 
sway over South-Kosala. The uniformity of weight standard and fabric of the coins 
of the Nalas and the Sarabhapurlyas also indicate that they wétre used as currency 
of their respective kingdoms. It may be pointed out here that the seals on the 
copper plate charters of the Sarabhapuriyan rulers were like the Garuda type coins 
of this family, divided into two parts, the upper part having a Garuda or Gaja- 
Jakshmi and the lower part consisting of the legend written in verse. A. SS. Altekar 
observed, “the idea of the division of the field into two such parts may have occurred 
independently to the Guptas and the rulers of South Kosala**.” It is now an well- 
known fact that during the early and medieval period in India, gold coins were 
mainly used in large scale commercial transactions as well as in foreign trade. At 
the same time for their high purchasing power, they were used as largess money by 
the ruling authorities. For their bigh metallic value also, people used to hoard the 
gold coins for future exegencies. It was also an usual practice of the people from 
very ancient times to use gold coins of different rulers of different periods, as orna- 
ments, necklace, talisman, pendants or bracelets. We have several instances of using 
different gold coins as necklace in Orissa.’ Thus there is nothing unusual in the 
finds of Prasannamatra’s coins along with a coin of Vishnugupta of the later Gupta 
family, in the form of ornament in Cuttack district, This find cannot be taken as 
evidence for any political expansion by the Sarabhapuriyans or the later Guptas, 
Nor this find be taken as indicative of the coinage of this area in the absence of any 
other corroborative evidence. Similarly, the Chanda district find of Sarabhapuriya 
coins cannot be taken as a positive evidence of territorial expansion by this dynasty 
but a stray find, as gold coins are extremely migratory through trade and travel. 
The coins in ornament form in Cuttack district possibly formed a part of the private 
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property of a rich person and not indicative of their circulation as currency in this 
region of Orissa. :During early medieval period, the rulers in the coastal regions 
as well as in other parts of Orissa did not seem to have issued any gold coins of 
their own. The traders used copper coins of the Kushanas and their imitation types 
in commercial transactions which were in circulation for considerably a long 
period as observed in the previous chapters. Apart from these copper coins, the 
‘silver punch-marked coins continued to be in use during this and in the sub- 
sequent period as evidenced from several early medieval inscriptions. We do not 
come across any reference to gold coins as currency in the epigraphical records of 
the perjod under discussion in the coastal regions of Orissa. It seems that probably 
the so-called repousse coinage of PrasannamaAtra and other rulers of Sarabbhapura 
discussed above were mainly confined to the region of South Kosala which also 
comprised a part of Western Orissa and occasionally came outside their dominion to 
other parts of Orissa or Madhya Pradesh through trade or travel. Similar is the 
case with the Nala gold coinage which are found in association with the coins of 
Mahendraditya as stated earlier, In the absence of other corroborative evidences 
itis dificult to say whether the circulation of these coins was limited to a short 
period or like the silver punch-marked coinage they continued to be in circulation 
for a long period. Itis true that in the case of gold and silver coins, metallic value 
of the coins was considered more important than their face value by the traders 
as well as the common people as they were much useful to meet the necessities of 
life for which they were hoarded from time to time for future use. 
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os COPPER COINS OF SRI-NANDA 


oe The village Gandiberh (locally pronounced as Gandibedha) is situated 
under Khbaira Police Station at a distance of about eleven miles to the south- west of 
Soro railway station in the Balasore district of Orissa. Recent archaeological 
survey of the village and its adjoining areas have yielded huge materials of great 
historical interest. A small village called Nandor whi:ch is situated very close to 
Gandiberh has also yielded sculptural remains, now heaped in front of a Siva 
temple at Gandiberh. A large number of inscribed and uninscribed stone sculptures 
belonging to about 10th-11th centuries A.D. have now been shifted to the State 
Museum at Bhubaneswar?” and to the district museum at Balasore. Apart from 
these sculptural remains, copper plate inscriptions of about 7th century A.D., of 
Maharaja Sambhuyasa®, Bhanudatta®, Somadatta* were discovered earlier from 
Soro, not very far from this village. 

A hoard of 147 copper coins were unearthed at the above village from a 
mound. The coins were kept in a small pot and discovered by a farmer of that 
village, In 1952 they were collected by S. N. Rajaguru for preservation in the Orissa 
State Museum at Bhubaneswar.’ ° 

The size and weight of the coins widely vary from each other, Raja- 
guru has given the different sizes of the diameter of the coins as .70” to .7575 
.50” to .55”, .65” to .68” and their weights as 2,5 grains, 1.9 grains, 1,62 grains 
and 1.46 grains and classifies them into seyeral varieties on the basis of these 
various sizes and weights. There are also some coins each weighing 1 grain, 
although they are of the same type and size. This wide variation of weight 
and size between individual coins is due to the fact that they are cast coins, 
manufactured with the help of clay moulds like those of the so-called Puri- 
Kushana or imitation Kushana coins, extensively found in Orissa. Traces of 
molten metal around the coin flans are still found which have not been trimmed 


1. ORFRJ, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 21-22 ff. An inscribed image of Sirya of the time of 
the Somavamnsis of Orissa, one image supposed to be of the Jaina ascetic 
Kumarasena bearing the earliest inscription in Oriya language and in Kutila 
scripts of about 10th century are some of the important collections from 
Gandiberh. 

EI, Yol. XX1II, pp. 197- 203 ; Inscriptions of Orissa, Yol, I, Part II, pp. 117-119, 
Zbid, pp 207-04 ff ; Zbid, pp. 131-32 ff, 

Zbid, pp. 202 ff ; Zbid, pp. 136-140 ff. 

5. ORRJ, Yol. ¥, pp. 157-159 ff. 
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after their manufacture. Further the coins were jointly manufactured, four or more 
coins at a time, in a mould, as there are traces of the thin channels for the inflow of 
molten metal joining the coins at the edges are still visible. After the casting 
operations the coins were broken off from the end of the spoke and separated from 
each other, The clay moulds intended for casting these coins seem to .have been 
prepared in a crude, hand-made process. This is clear from the general fabric of 
the individual coins if observed minutely. The coin-sockets in these clay moulds 
were not always of uniformed size and thickness and hence there was no uniformity 
in the content of molten metal passing through the thin channels to these sockets, 
Probably, this was the reason for which the weight and size, also the thickness of 
individual coins differed from each other. 


The obverse of these coins contains a couchant bull facing left inside a circle 
within the rounded flan and just below the bull, a straight line drawn horizontally. 
The reverse side bears the legend in one line in the box-headed scripts of the 
Central Indian alphabet, which reads Sri-Nanda (ra) (Plate XLIX, Fig. 1). The last 
letter is not clearly visible. Rajaguru reads Sunandasya and also suggests that this 
may be read as Sri-Nanda, although the medial i of Sri is not legible. He reads 
the last letter as bu and suggests that this may be a numerical symbol indicating an 
era or date. According to him, the era may denote either the Buddha-Nirvana era 
which started in 544 B.C. or Mahdvir-Nirvarna era commenced in or about 527 B.C., 
“so that the minting time seems quite befitting”. But he is also in doubt about 
the usage of these eras in Orissa and could not come to any satisfactory conclusion 
about the legend. 


It is to be noted that the scripts used in the legend are the so-called box- 
headed type of the Central Indian alphabet, which were prevalent during S5th-7th 
centuries A.D. in Central India as well as in the Kosala region of Madhya Pradesh. 
The first letter is definitely Sr? and not Su as the conjunct r is clearly visible on 
some coins. The medial ; of Sri is not visible on the coins due to want of space on 
the flan. Although the last letter is not clearly visible, it may be taken as rd and 
not bu as Rajaguru reads and took it as “‘Asokan type of lIetter”, It may be 
suggested here that the letter was intended for rd or na which could not come out 
in its proper form after casting operations with the help of clay moulds, The 
letters have become very much blurred and hazy due to this defective mode of 
casting. We may thus read the legend as Sri-Nanda (raja) or Sri-Nanda (na). This 
reading of the legend may also corroborate other evidences for the historicity of 
these coins, as we shall see below, 

„ From the legend on the coins it is known that one Sri-Nanda-raja oa Srl- 
Nandana was the issuer of these coins, Rajaguru identifies him with a king of 
Southern Orissa or Kalinga named Nandaprabhafijanavarman of the Mathara dynasty 
of Kalinga. But the characters used in the coins definitely belong to an earlier 
period than the time of Nandaprabhanjafiavarman. Further it should be noted 
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that the type of letters used in the Mathara inscriptions and the present coins are 
altogether different. It is also difficult to agree with Rajaguru that the issuer of the 
coins Sri-Nanda was the same person as Nandaprabhafijanavarman of the Mathara 
dynasty of Kalinga ruling from Simhbapura, as we have no evidence to show that the 
Matharas of Kalinga ever held sway over the territories lying to the north of the 
river Mabanadi., The bull symbol on the coins also do not support Rajguru’s 
view, as the Matharas were devotees of Vishnu. He also finds similarity pf writings 
of the Tandivada grant of Prithivi-Mabaraja® with those on the present coins. But 
this is completely wrong on the ground that the characters employed in the charter 
of Prithivi-Maharaja ruling from Pishtapura in South Kalinga, belong ,to the 
Kalinga scripts of the Southern variety and do not have any similarity with those 
on the coins of Sri-Nanda. He further argues that the name of the village Nanduru” 
which is very near to the findspot of these coins, may be taken as a derivation 
from Dravidian language (Nanda-uru), the meaning of which is the “village of 
Nanda”, who had this region within his kingdom. This argument is also equally 
hypothetical, 

N. K. Sahu identifies king Nanda of our coins with a king of the Mana family 
and a predecessor of Maharaja Sambhiyaga® on the basis of the discovery of the 
coins in a locality which comprised within ‘he dominion of the Mana family. But 
this suggestion is also based on mere conjecture as no inscription in box-headed 
characters of the Mana family is available so far, to corroborate this supposition. 

Six copper coins of the same type as the present coins under discussion were 
published long back by T.N. Ramachandran,® They were in the collection of S. Sree- 
nivasachari of Madras as stated by him and their provyinance is also not known, The 
coins illustrated by him show exactly the same as the coins of Sri-Nanda and the 
Jegend on them, reads, in fact, the same as on the present coins, Ramachandran, and 
following him, others=° have attributed these coins to Chandavarman of the Salanka- 
yana dynasty. Ramachandran has read the legend onthe coin as Sri-Chandava 
or Sri-Chanda, and restored the name as Sri-Chandavarman. According to him, 
the palaeography of the legend agrees perfectly with the palaeography of the 
Salankayana epigraphs. But this suggestion is doubtful, as the palaeography of 
the Salankayana epigraphs belong to the box-headed characters of the Southern 
variety and do not at all tally with those found on these coins. Further the 


6. EI, Yol, XXIII, pp. 88-99, 

7. The name of the village is actually Nandor which Rajguru wrongly puts as 
Nanduru, 

8. UURO, Vol. I, p. 521. 

9. B. C. Law (Ed), D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 213ff. 


10. B. D, Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, pp. 9-11 and 
Plate I, No. 7. 
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photograph accompanying the article of Ramachandran clearly shows the legend 
written as Sri-Nanda and not Sri-Chanda exactly the same as on the present coins 
under discussion. Besides, the unknown provenance of these coins also do not 
convince us as to their attribution to the Salankayanas, as another type of copper 
coins, with standing bull on the obverse and a legend in Brahmi reading Sri- 
Chandava™™ discovered in Andhra have allegedly been attributed to them. I" 
It is to be noted here that the box-headed type of Jetters were exclusively 
prevalent in the Kosala region, and Koraput and Kalabandi districts in Orissa 
during 5th and 6th centuries A,D, we have inscriptions in this type of scripts 
belonging to the Nala dynasty ruling in southern part of the Central Provinces, 
Berar including the Bastar region and the north-western part of Koraput district 
in Orissa, during the early part of 6th century A.D. The rulers of Sarabhapura 
used the samé type of scripts who had their territory in the Kosala region, i.e., the 
modern Chhatisgarh division in Madhya Pradesh, north-western part of Kalahbandi 
district in Orissa during 5th-6th centuries A.D. Large number of repousse type 
gold coins of the Nalasi?, the Sarabhapuriyan kings? and coins of other unknown 
ruling families™* in Bastar, Raipur and Durg districts of the ancient Kosala region 
of Madhya Pradesh and Kbariar, Kalahandi and even in the Cuttack district of 
Orissa, All these coins are of thin repousse type gold pieces. Two new kings of 
unknown dynasties are now known only from their repousse type gold coins dis- 
covered in the Durg district of Madhya Pradesh.’ They are Sri-Stambha and Sri- 
Nandanaraja, The so-called box-headed type of scripts have been used in the legends 
of the coins of both the issuers like those of the Nala and Sarabhapuriyan coins. 
There is a striking similarity between the gold coins of the Nala kings and 
those of Sri-NandanaraAja. Sri-Stambha as well as the present copper coins of 
Sri-Nanda. All these coins bear the device of couchant bull with the name of 
the issuer in the box-headed characters. The coin of Sri-Nandanaraja contains a 
couchant bull to the left within the dotted flan, a crescent in front of the bull and 
four dots above the bull in the upper half portion ; above the two horizontal lines 
and below the lines is the Sri-Nandanardja in one line. The coin is single-die 
repousse type in gold. It is interesting to note that the scripts and the bull device in 
both the gold coin of Sri-Nandanaraja and the copper coins of Sri-Nanda of our 
discussion are very much similar to each other. The reason for the double-die 
system adopted in the copper coins of Sri-Nanda, may be due to their small size. 


11. JNST/, Vol, XXIX, pp. 42-43, Plate 2, 1-2; The correct reading ofthe legend 
~ has been suggested by B. D. Chattopadhyaya as Siri-Chandava, Cf. Coins and 
Currency Systems in South India, p. 10. 
12. Cf. JNSZ, Vol. I, pp. 29 ff ¢ Vol. XL, pp. 108 ff ; see also Chapter V. 
13. See Chapter V. 
14. Cf.JNSI, Vol, XL, pp. 108 ff. and plate. 
15; JZbid, pp. 109 ff. 
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The coins of Sri-Stambha is also of similar type as that of the gold coin of Sri- 
Nandanaraja, while a little smaller in size. 

Reference may be made in this context to a recently discovered copper plate 
grant issued by one Nandarajadeva of an unknown dynasty, whose capital was 
at Parvatadvara,*° It was unearthed from the village Baradipada in the district of 
Kalahandi. Although no specific date is mentioned in the charter it can be safely 
assigned to about 6th century A.D. on palaeographical ground. The scripts used 
in this record have close similarities with those on the Sumandala copper plate 
grant of the time of Prithivivigraba-bhattaraka of the Gupta year 2503” and may 
be called post-Gupta scripts of Northern variety. There is a place name” called 
Chikkhbalika mentioned in this record which may be the same as Chikbhali of the 
Kanker Plate of Pampariajadeva!® and has been identified with its namesake 
situated at a distance of about 20 miles from Kanker, now in the Dhamtari Tabsil 
in the Chhatisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh. If this is accepted, it may indicate 
that Nandaraja of our copper plate grant had an extensive territory which com- 
prised of the eastern part of the Chhatisgarh region in M.P, as well as its con- 
tiguous western part of the Kalahandi district in Orissa, 

The copper plate grant of Tushtikara!® discovered in .the same Kalabhandi 
district is also highly significant in this context. This charter was also issued 
from Parvatadvara. The style of writing of the draft of both these charters seem 
to have some similarity and both the donors mention thein Capital of their 
respective kingdom as Parvatadvaraka or Parvatadvara. One interesting thing to 
be noted regarding the grant issued by Tushtikara is that both the “‘box-headed” 
variety as well as the “‘nailheaded” variety of Kalinga scripts have been used in 
the writings. This indicates both type of scripts were in use side by side, at the 
same epoch, during 6th-7th centuries A.D. in the region under discussion. 

At the present state of-our knowledge, it is dificult to determine the 
relationship of Nandarajadeva of the above copper plate grant, Sri-Nandanaraja 
of the gold coin and Sri-Nanda of our coins. But, in all probability, Sri-Nanda 
seems to belong to the area of Chbhatisgarh and Bastar in Madhya Pradesh and 
western part of Kalahandi in Orissa. It is to be noted that except the single 
hoard of Sri-Nanda coins, we have no evidence to show that box-headed scripts 
were in use in the coastal region of Balasore. Apart from scripts, the bull symbol 
on these coins seem to have been very much influenced by the. coins of the Nalas, 
Sr1-Nandanaraja and Sri-Stambha of this region, already discussed above. It can 


16. A Joshi, New Light on the Cultural Heritage of Orissa, pp. 34-35 ff. The copper 
plate is now preserved in the Orissa State Museum. 

17, ORRJ, Vol. I, pp. 66-69 ; EI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 79-85. 

18. EI, Vol. IX, pp. 166-177 ff. 

19, JKHRS, Vol, 11, pp. 107-110 ff ; EI, Vol. XXX, pp. 274-;8ff. 
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only be surmised that Sri-Nandanaraja of the gold coin and Sri-Nandaraja of the 
copper plate grant as well as of the present coins were one and the same person, 
As we have seen earlier that Nandarajadeva of our grant ruled an extensive 
territory in the Kosala region, it is not unlikely that gold and copper coins were 
issued in his name like the rulers of other dynasties (the Nalas, the Sarabha- 
puriyans, etc.) of Kosala region. Unfortunately, we have not yet come across any 
copper coin of Sri-Nanda of the present type in the Kosala region. However, a 
final answer to the question of attribution of these copper coins await future numis- 
matic and epigraphical discoveries in this region. In any case, it may be noted 
here that the early specimens of copper coins prevalent in Central India, especially 
the copper coins of Ramagupta?® have a distinct influence on these coins, so far as 
the style of execution of the obverse coin-device and the legend on the reverse are 
concerned, ° 


Gold coins were used mainly in bigger commercial transactions or as largess 
money due to their high intrinsic value. But the fact that copper coins also greatly 
served in trade and commerce, is evidenced from the find of the copper coins of 
Sri-Nanda. It is through commercial transactions that the coins might have been 
carried by merchants to the coastal region of Balasore which was in ancient period 
known as Utkala and during 6th-7th centuries A.D., as the part of Uttara-Tosali, 
The discovery of the coins of Sri-Nanda in a distant land far from his kingdom 
undoubtedly suggests the contacts between Kosala and Uttara-Tosali during 6th 
century A.D. This also indicates that like gold and silver, copper coins also travel 
long in course of trade and commerce and does by no means suggest any territorial 
expansion by the issuer of the coins. 

There is a place called Nandur situated in the Yeotmal Taluka of Madhya 
Pradesh. This has been identified with Nandivardbana, the capital of the Nalas of 
Bastar and Koraput by Y. R. Gupta, instead of Nagardhan in the Nagpur district 
of Maharashtra’! by Hiralal. We may suggest that Nandur is a derivation from 
Sanskrit Nandapura and might owe its very name to Nandarajadeva. 

Another place called Raj Nandgaon in the Durg district of Madhya Pradesh 
may also induce us to take it as named after Sri-Nandariajadeva. 


20. JNSI, Vol, XII, pp. 103-111 and Plate; Vol. XII, pp. 128-30. 
21. EI, Vol. XIX, p. 162. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
COINS OF THE KALACHURIS IN ORISSA . 


The Kalachuris, also known as the Haihayas, several branches of which 
were associated with the territories of the western part of Orissa, were an ancient 
race. One of their branches ruled over the country of Dahala with their capital at 
Tripuri or modern Tewar in Madhya Pradesh, situated at a distance of about six 
miles west of Jabbalpore.3 They rose into prominence with the accession of 
Kokkalla I to the throne of Dabhala in about 842-45 A.D. Other powerful rulers, 
responsible for bringing glory to the family and the expansion of the Kalachuri 
kingdom were Sankaragana, Yuvaraja I, Lakshmanaraja, Gangeyadeva and Karna. 
The location of the kingdom of Dahala has been determined by the historians to be 
the area to the west of the Somavamsi kingdom of South Kosala (i.e., the Chbattis- 
garh division of Madhya Pradesh and Bolangir district of Orissa) and comprised 
the area around Jabbal]pore in Madhya Pradesh. 


It is known from the epigraphical records that from the time of Sankaragana 
(C. A,D. 880-910) the Kalachuris and their contemporaries, the SomavamS$is, very 
often came into conflict with each other, being neighbours, for expansion oftheir 
respective territories. The bone of contention between them was the South 
Kosala region occupied by the Somavamhgis, Sankaragana and his son Yuvaraja 1 
were unsuccessful in their attempts to encroach upon the territories of the Orissan 
kingdom, and probably defeated by their respective Somavamn$i contemporaries, 
Janamejaya I and Yayati I. But during the rule of Lakshmanaraja, son and 
Successor of Yuvaraja I, the Kalachuris were successful in defeating the Somavamh$§i 
king as revealed by the Bilhari stone inscription.? It refers to an image of Kaliya 
which was captured by the above Kalachuri king from the prince of Odra after 
defeating the king of Kosala. Probably, his contemporary ruler in Kosala, was 
Mababhavagupta Bhimaratha (C. A.D, 955-970). Since Odra was a teriitorial unit 
included under Somavam$i administration, the defeat of Bhimaratha naturally led 
to its submission to the Kalachuris, Nn 


The Kalachuri power acquired further prestige during the rule of Gangeya- 
deva (C. A.D- 1019-1038), who is known from his coinage as well as several 


1, Fora detailed discussion on their history, see HC/P, Vol. VY, pp. 61-64 and CII, 
Vol. IV, Part I, pp. LXVII-CVIII. # 
2. EI, Yol, I, pp. 251-70ff. 
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epigraphical records, He allied himself with two other great powers of contem- 
porary India, the Cholas and the Paramaras® and likely to have attacked and 
occupied a part of Orissa during the rule of Somavamsi Indraratha which is attested 
to by the Brahmesvara temple inscription,* 


After Gangeyadeva, his son Karna (C. 1041-73 A.D.) is credited to heve won 
victories over the kings of Odra and Kalinga.’ He is also known to have assumed 
the title of Trikalingadhipati like those of the SomavamS$is of Orissa. His adversary 
in Kalinga was the Ganga king Vajrahasta V and in Odra was perhaps the Soma- 
vamsi UdyotakeSsari or his son Janamejaya II. 


Not only the Kalachuris of Tripuri, but another branch of this dynasty was 
also closely associated with the political history of Orissa during 11th century, 
Kalingaraja, a scion of the Kalachuri family of Dabala, during this period had 
established tire rule of the Kalachuris with his capital at Tummanya, the present 
village of Tumana in the ex-zamindari of Lapha in Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh, This branch of the family is also known from their epigraphs to have had 
traditional hostility with the rulers of Orissa, viz. the Somavamf$is, the Imperial 
Gangas and other rulers in the Sambalpur-Bolangir tract, Kamalaraja (C, A.D. 
1020-45), son of Kalingaraja is known from the inscription of his successors, to be 
a contemporary as well as a subordinate ruler of Gangeyadeva of Tripuri, who 
defeated the king of Utkala, probably the Somavamn$si king Indraratha, on behalf of 
his overlord. Thus, it appears, the Kalachuri family with its several branches had 
established its strongholds over different parts of South Kosala, contiguous on the 
Orissan kingdom and came into conflict with them frequently. 


The Kalachuris of Tummana who claimed descent from Kokkalla I of 
Tripuri had another headquarters at Ratnapura wherefrom several of their 
charters have been issued and for which, these rulers are also known as the Kala- 
churis of Ratnapura. It was evidently named after one of the rulers of this dynasty 
who presumably founded the city, and which has been identified with the present 
town of Ratanpur, situated at a distance of 16 miles north of Bilaspur in Madhya 
Pradesh. There were as many as twelve kings in this branch of the Kalachuris as 
known from their epigraphical records and coins issued by them, Kalingaraja is the 
first known king of this branch and known to have succeeded by his son Kamala- 


3. ¢ HCIP, Vol. ¥, p. 212; S. R. Nema, PHSSKO, p, 221. 

4. JRASB, Vol. XIII, pp. 63-73ff and Plate. 

5. ET, Vol. XI, pp. 139f. 

6. EI, Vol, XIX, pp. 75ff. For political history of this branch of the Kalachuris 
see, CII, Vol. IV, Part I, pp. CXV-CXXXIII , HCIP, Vol. ¥, pp. 64-66. 
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raja who, as stated earlier was contemporary of Gangeyadeva of Tripuri and ruled 
as a feudatory under him, Kamalaraja was succeeded by his son Ratnaraja who 
is known to be Ratnaraja or Ratnadeva I (C. 1045 A.D.) and is credited to have 
founded the new city of Ratnapura and shifted the seat of government from 
Tummapa to Ratnapura, He is also known to have acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Kalachuris of Dahala, His son Prithvideva (C, 1065 A.D.), known 
to be Prithvideva I, was also a subordinate feudatory ruler under the Kalachuris of 
Dahala, as known from his own inscription,” wherein he has been described as a 
Mahamandale$vara and obtained Paticha-mahda$savda indicating his subordinate status. 
He has also used the Kalachuri era in his grants which he calls the era of the lord 
of the Chedis. This, too, indicates his subordinate position. It seems from their 
records that during the reign of all the rulers of this branch mentioned above, the 
kingdom of Tummana was very much circumscribed. It was Jajalladeva 1 (C. 
1090-1120 A.D.) son of Prithvideva I who is known to be one of the powerful king of 
this family, and assumed sovereign status by declaring independence against his 
overlord, the Kalachuri ruler, Yasahkarna of Tripuri, He is known from the 
epigraphical records® to have subdued the neighbouring chiefs of Vairagada (present 
Vairagarh in Chanda district), Lanjika, Bhanara (correspond to the present Lanjika 
and Bhandara in Balaghat and Bhandara districts of Madhya Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra respectively). All these conquests of Jajalladeva 1 indicate the considerable 
expansion of the kingdom of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur which was very much 
circumscribed during the reigns of his predecessors. He is also known to have 
carried his arms as far as Dapdakapura (probably Dandaka on the border of 
Seunadesa in the South), Andhra, Khimidi (Ganjam district in Orissa), Kosala 
(probably here refers to the Bolangir-Sonepur tract in Orissa, part of the Soma- 
vam$1 kingdom), Nandavali and Kukkuta and forced the rulers of these kingdoms 
to pay him annual tribute. His conflict with the Chhindaka Naga king, Some$svara 
I of Chakrakotta is well known from the epigraphs of both royal families, whom 
Jajalladeva defeated and took as captive, Somesvara I of Chakrakotta had occupied 
earlier, a portion of the Kalachuri kingdom (LaAafiji and Ratnapura) defeated the 
rulers of Udra (Orissa), Vengi, captured six lacs ninetysix thousand villages of 
Kosala, assumed the imperial titles of Mahgrdjadhirdja-Parame$vara and issued gold 
coins in his name.® But Jajalladeva’s accession to the throne of Ratanpur checked 
his policy of expansion. The Kalachuri king is also credited to have defeated 
Bhujavala, chief of Suvarnapura or the present Sonepur in Boiangir district, who 
was evidently the Telugu-Choda chief perhaps Somesvara I or II, who occupied 


~ 


7. CH, Vol. IV, Part II, pp. 401-08ff., No. 76. 
8. CI, Vol. IV, Part I, p. CXXIV. 
9. See below Chapter VIII. 
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Sonepur from the Somavarmh$sis of South Kosala and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Chhindaka Nagas of Chakrakotta. 

Since the time of Anantavarman Chodaganga, the Imperial Gangas, after 
conquering Utkala from the Somavarmn$is were trying to reoccupy the lost territories 
of their predecessors in South Kosala. This rasulted in the conflict with the Kala- 
churis of Ratanpur. Chodaganga invaded the Kalachuri kingdom, probably in 
retaliation of Jajalladeva’s attack, during the rule of his son Ratnadeva II who 
effectively checked the invasion. Prithvideva II, son of Ratnadeva II, also repulsed 
an attack by Jafesvara, son of Chodaganga, sometime during 1140 A.D.3° The 
conflict between the Gangas and the Kalachuris probably came to an end during 


Anangabhima III, whose daughter Chandrikadevi was given in marriage to a2 
Kalachuri prince named Paramardideva,it 


From the above historical background it is revealed that the Kalachuris of 
both the branches in Central Provinces were politically connected with Orissa. 
Several discoveries of their gold and copper coinage in Orissa would also reveal 
economic relationship during their times and the subsequent period. Among the 
Kalachuri rulers of Tripuri, the gold, silver and copper coins of only Gangeyadeva 
are known to have been discovered.*? In Orissa also, a few gold coins of Gangeya- 
deva have come to the notice of the scholars, A hoard of thirteen fragmentary 
pieces!® of the gold coins of Gangeyadeva is reported to have been discovered, 
some where within the Padmapur Police Station in Sambalpur district in 1964, 
which are now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. These pieces 
are stated to have been unearthed along with some broken pieces of wire made 
of gold, presumably intended to prepare ornaments. The fragmentary or cut pieces 
of the coins when joined together for examination, reveal the name of Gangeyadeva, 
whose coins of the same type have abundantly been found in the eastern districts 
of Madhya Pradesh. They show on the obverse the name of the issuer, written 


10. CII, Vol, IV, Part I, pp. CXXVI-CXXVIIL. 
11. EI, Vol. VIlI, pp, 150-155; Majumdar, History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 202 and 
Note 3. 
12. For the coins of Gangeyadeva discovered from M.P. and U.P. see, CII, 
| Vol. IV, Part I, p. CLXXXIV and plate ; R, K, Sharma, The Kalachuris and Their 
Times, pp. 282f. 
13. OHRJ, Vol. XVI, Nos. 1 & 2, pp. 37ff. A big hoard of gold and silver coins 
of Gangeyadeva and perhaps other rulers of Ratanpur branch of the Kalachuri 
° dynasty are said to have been discovered near Patnagarh in Bolangir district 
in Orissa, Unfortunately they are said to have been meited down by the 
finders as soon as they were unearthed. Only a few of the smaller gold coins 
` of Gangeyadeva are now in the Sambalpur University Museum. I am thankful 
for the information to D. Pradhan, of Orissa State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar. 
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in the Ndgarf scripts which were prevalent during 10th-1ith century A.D. in 
Central Provinces. The legend, covering whole of the obverse side, as is usually 
found in bis coins found in various parts of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, 
reads Srimad-Gangeyadeva in three lines. The reverse shows, as usual, the well- 
known figure of the seated goddess, generally identified with Lakshmi. The 
goddess is seated cross-legged, four-handed with Jotuses in her two upper hands. 
The average percentage of pure gold in the coins of Gangeyadeva is about 75.0% 
as known from the coins discovered in Orissa. Though some silver and gold 
coins of different denominations are known to have been discovered in other parts 
of Madhya Pradesh, they are not yet known in Orissa. Small denominations in 
silver, popularly known as quarter dramma pieces of Gangeyadeva are known 
to have been discovered on the surface of the Rampart mound at Hathiagad at 
Tripuri.3* The present cut pieces of his gold coins appear to be_ bis usual type 
issues weighing 60 grains found all over his kingdom. Their discovery in the form 
of cut pieces would suggest that though these coins entered into Orissa 
territory of the Somavam$is either carried by the army of Gangeyadeva or 
through commercial transactions, they were intended for hoarding to turn into 
ornaments. They would also suggest that they were not meant for circulation 
as currency, but due to the valuable metal content in them they were hoarded 
to solve both the purposes of money as well as a fine media of exchange. 

The reverse device i.e., the seated-goddess type of Gangeyadeva’s gold coins 
reveals the distinct influence of the Gupta gold coinage, which seems to have 
continued since a pretty long time in Central Indian kingdoms. In fact, the gold 
coins issued by the rulers of different dynasties after the downfall of the Gupta 
empire adopted the Vaishnavite symbols from the Imperial Gupta coinage which 
can very well be noticed in the gold repousse type coins of Mahendracitya, 
Kramaditya, Prasannamatra and others. Gangeyadeya’s coin was also imitated 
by the Gahadavala family as known from the coinage of Govindachandra of 
this family. 

The use type coins of Gangeyadeya, weighing 60 grains, of which, the cut 
pieces have been found in Orissa, are generally taken by the numismatists as 
identical with the coin-term dramma, a coin of particular weight, which is well 
known in the early medieval epigraphical records as well as literature and 
which seems to be current all over northern India even upto the late medieval 
period. This term originated from the Greek word dracthma, weighing 67.5 
grains. Farly medieval gold and silver coins seem to have adopted the weight 
standard of drachma and named after it, subject to the variations in the weight 
standard from region to region and period, and also on the metallic value of the 
coin. As the coins of Gangeyadeva conform nearly to this Attic standard, it is 


14, JNSI, Vol. XIX, p. 74 and Plate. 
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not unreasonable that they denoted the so-called drammas of the Kalachuri ins- 
criptions. Both the gold and silver coins of this weight denoted dramma pieces 
as, sometimes gold coin is specifically mentioned in epigraphical records as 
Kdiichana-dramma!® in order to distinguish it from drammas of other metals, That 
dramma denoted a measure of weight and the coins conforming to this weight 
were called by the same weight name, is also supported by several literary works 
such as Diyasraya-Mahakdavyal® and the Ganitasara™” where the relation between the 
dramma and the riipaka (silver coin) has been dealt with, i.e,, five riipaka made one 
dramma. In Bhaskaracharya’s Lildavati, also, it is mentioned that 16 paras made 
one dramma and 16 drammas made one nmishka,!® although the weights of these 
coins are not mentioned, it seems Bbaskaracharya had referred to the gold and 
silver coins of his times. Sub-divisions of Gangeyadeva’s coins which are’ known 
to have been found in Madhya Pradesh may be taken as § and ‡ drammas, More- 
over, the dramma eoins of this king have also been found in various sizes,!® 
though the weights of these pieces remain the same as those of his usual dramma 
coins. Some of them are thick and small in size, which have been suggested to be 
the posthumous issues by Karna, son of Gangeyadeva.®° The finds of thin and 
broad coins of large and middle size with the same weight standard, the avail- 
ability of various sizes of his drammas cannot be taken as the posthumous issues. 
Copper coins of Gingeyadeva weighing nearly 60 grains, and a silver coin weighing 
4 grains representing 1/16th of a dramma with similar obverse and reverse devices 
as his gold coins are known to have been found,®* This would suggest that 
Gangeyadeva had introduced a well-organized currency system in his kingdom. 
His coins were also termed as ftasikakas, probably denoting his silver coins, as 
revealed by several Kalachuri records which V, V. Mirashi has taken to be his 
gold issues.?®® Sometimes, it is known from the epigraphical records that the coin- 
names like tanka, dramma with identical weight standard were used as the common 
numismatic term for coined mopgey. 

The Kalachuris of the Ratanpur branch, after their independence from 
the main line of Tripuri, also issued their own coinage in the names of the respec 
tive rulers of the family and followed an identical weight standard for the 
gold and silver coinage with those of Gangeyadeva. They had also their own 


15. JNSI, Vol, X¥II, Part 11, p. 77. 

16. Ed. by A. V. Kathavate, Bombay, 1915, Vol. 1, p. 388. 

17. JNSI, Vol. VIII, Part II, p. 144. 

187 JNSI, Vol. XVII, Part II, p. 77. 

19. Num. Suppl, No. XVII ; JASB, for 1912, p. 123. 

20. NS, No. XVII ; JASB, 1912, p. 123. 

21. R. K. Sharma, Op.Cit., p. 283; JNSI, Vol, XIX, Part I, p. 74. 
22. CII, Yol. IV, Part 1, p. CEXXXIV. 
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gold, silver and copper currency for their kingdom as known from several dis- 
coveries in the Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh as well as in various 
parts of Orissa. Researches on their coinage were started since 1836 and since 
then many new discoveries have been made.?° But the problem of their attribu- 
tions to the different homonymous rulers of this dynasty has remained still 
unsolved, in spite of incessant efforts of the scholars. The discoveries of these 
coins include coins of Jajalladeva, Prithvideva, Ratnadeva and Pratapamalla. 
The gold and silver coins of all these rulers except the last ruler, Pratapamalla, 
are known to have been discovered so far, Only copper coins of Pratapamalla, 
who is so far known to be the last independent ruler of the dynasty, have been 
discovered in several parts of the Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh. 

In Orissa, particularly in the western part of the province, the coins of 
this dynasty have been found, considerably in good number, A” collection of 
27 debased gold coins of different rulers of this dynasty werc collected for the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar in 1950-51 from the treasury of the old Sonepur 
State.** They are reported to have been discovered in the vicinity of Sonepur in 
Bolangir district of Orissa. The details of their discovery are not known. The 
collection contain 11 coins of Ratnadeva, 5 of Pryithvideva and 11 of Jajalladeva, 
including four coins of small denomination belonging to Jajalladeva, 

Jn 1952, a hoard of 10 gold (debased) coins of Ratnadeva and Prithvideva was 
unearthed at the village Ratanpur under Khburda sub-division of Puri District.?® 
They were burried under the earth in a small earthen pot, which were deposited in 
the Khurda Sub-Treasury and subsequently brought to the Orissa State Museum for 
preservation. 

In 1977, 22 copper coins of Ratnadeva and other rulers of his family,?® were 
reported to have been recovered from a big hoard of gold, silver and ‘copper coins 
unearthed at the village Kankeda near Budhikomna in Kalahandi district, while 
digging a canal. Unfortunately all these coins excepting the above 22 copper pieces 
were immediately disbursed by the finders. The recovered copper coins are now 
with J. P. Singh Deo of Khariar. Out of these two coins were sent to the Calcutta 
University, where they have been identified as the coins of Ratnadeva II, as 
reported by Mr. Singh Deo. 


23. For the discoveries of the coins of Kalachuri family, from M.P., see CII, 
Vol. IV, Part I, pp. CLXXXIV ff, and also R. K. Sharma, The Kalachuris and 
Their Times, p. 287 and Note 60. £ 

24. OAFRJ, Vol, I, No. 1, pp. 36-40 ff. 

25. Ibid, Vol. II, No, 2, pp. 115-117. 

26. Information collected from Sri J. P. Singh Deo of Khariar, in Kalahandi 
district. 
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Besides the above discoveries there are reports of finds of the coins of the 
Kalachuris of Ratanpur in the Mahanadi valley, The Late P. Acharya is said 
to have examined some coins of this dynasty, kept with the then Raja Saheb of 
Baramba in Cuttack district.” In the coin cabinet of the Orissa State Museum, 
there are few more coins of these rulers, but their provenance is not recorded. 

Recently in 1981, a copper coin of Prithvideva has been discovered at 
Maragud2 in the district of Kalahandi during excavations of the site undertaken by 
the Orissa State Archaeology at a depth of .30 cm.?8 The coin is of usual size as 
found in other finds in the various sites in Madhya Pradesh. But is much corroded. 
The obverse reads Srimat-Prithvideva in three lines but the reverse side of the coin has 
become very much mutilated due to the deposit of copper sulphate, 

So far, the gold and a few copper coins of Prithvideva, Ratnadeva and 
Jajalladeva are known to have been discovered in Orissa. While the gold coins 
of these rulers have been dealt with by many scholars, the copper pieces, have not 
yet been properly identified, The obverse and reverse devices on the gold coins 
discovered in Orissa may be described as follows : 


Coins of Jajalladeva 


Obverse : Two lines legend within dotted border in Nagari charactars of 12th 
century reading : 

(1) Srimad-Ja(a)- 
(2) Jalladev (va). 

Reverse: The figure of a Lion, within dotted border, with its tail upraised, 
jumping on an elephant which is lying prostrate below. A small letter reading ta 
or on some coins ma is written below the mouth of the lion ( Plate XLIX, Fig. 2, 
Nos. 1 and 2). This device is popularly known as Gaja-Sdrdula (the lion over 
prostrate elephant } motif. The coins of Jajalladeva have been found in two 
denominations, one measuring 1.9 cm. in diameter with weight varying from 3.850 
gms. to 3.860 gms. and even 3.739 gms. The other denominations measures 1.3 cm, 
and weights 0.955 gms. (Plate XLIX, Fig. 2, Nos. 7, 8,9 and 10). The coins of 
smaller denominations contain the same obverse and reverse devices as described 
above of his usual size coins. They also contain individual letters of ta or ma on 
the reverse, 


Coins of Ratnadeva 
The usual size and weight of the gold coins of Ratnadeva are same as 


27. OHFRJ, Vol. I, pp. 36 ff. 
28. Itis now with Sri B. K. Rath, Curator State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar. My 
thanks are due to him for showing me the coin for examination and study. 
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Jajalladeva’s as described above, No smaller denominations of his coins are known 
yet in Orissa. The obverse of his coins contains in two lines the name of the 
issuer in Ndgari charactars of the same type as Jajalladeva, reading : 

(1) Srimad-Ra- 

(2) tnadeva, 
within dotted border. The reverse device is same as on the coins of Jajalladeva 
( Plate XLIX, Fig. 2, Nos. 3 and 4), A small letter resembling ta is seen On some 
of his coins. 


Coins of Prithvideva ନ 

The coins of Prithvideva also resemble to those of the above issuers in fabric, 
size and weight. On the obverse only, the legend in two lines within dotted border 
reads ; 

(1) Srimat-Pyi- . 

(2) thvideya. 
The reverse device remains the same as on the coins of above two issuers. In these 
coins also a small letter resembles the Nagar ta or ma Which occurs on the reverse, 
below the mouth of the lion (Plate XLIX, Fig, 2, Nos. 5 and 6). 

The gold coins baving the usual size of 1,9 cms., of all the above three rulers 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Ratanpur or Tummanya conform to the weight and size 
of the usual size coins of Gangeyadeva of Tripuri, which have been taken to be the 
dramma coins of epigraphical and literary sources. The smaller coins of Jajalladeva 
may be taken to be the quarter drammas, which are actually one-fourth of the usual 
size coins of Jajalladeva. Though the smaller denominations of Ratnadeva and 
Prithvideva in gold have not yet been discovered in Orissa, scholars have noticed 
their silver and copper coins, in other parts of the Chhattisgarh division.?® 
Jajalladeva’s coins in these metals are also known to have been discovered in this 
area,®° The silver coins of Pritbvideva contains the same legend on their obverse 
as his gold coins, but the reverse bas the figure of a lion. His copper coins also 
contain the same legend on obverse, but the reverse has the figure of a monkey-god, 
or Hanumauna tramplinga demon, and on some specimens, a flying four-armed 
HanumAauna or a Lion.’® His silver pieces appear to be one-eighth pieces while the 
gold coins are found in the so-called dramma or quarter-dramma in size and weight. 
But the copper coins do not seem to conform to any weight standard and sometimes 
they exceed the weight of a dramma, The copper coins of Jajalladeva have two 
varieties of reverse devices, one having the figure of two-armed Hanumana and the 


” 


29. ZHQ, Vol. XIX, p. 283. 

3). CI, Vol. IV, Part I, pp. CLXXXVI—CLXXXVI, and Plate. 

31. The device of Hanumina in the opinion of Mirashi was adopted by these 
Kalachuri princes from the Chandellas, who were politically allied to them. 
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other having a Lion; while the obverse is similar to his gold coins. Ratnadeva’s 
copper coins have on the reverse, a Lion standing with an upraised tail and some 
pieces have a sheathed dagger with some indistinct object, possibly a blurred figure of 
a Lion, where as another variety shows a dagger, a crescent and a standing human 
figure.°?® The copper coins of Pratapamalla, who is said to be tbe last king of the 
Kalachuri dynasty of Ratanpur, have on their reverse, a sheathed dagger with some 
indistinct ebject, perhaps a Lion. The sheathed dagger is also found on the royal 
seal attached to one of his copper plate grants. 

The individual letters ta or ma on the reverse of the gold coins of Jajalladeva, 
Ratnadgva and Prithvideva, in the opinion of B. V. Nath, may be the initial letter 
representing the names of the mint cities of Tummana and Malhbar.’® The practice 
of putting solitary letter on the coins, especially of the South Kosala region, seems 
to have continued from the earlier period. This practice was evidently borrowed 
from the gold coins of the later Guptas.?* 

Besides the gold, silyer and copper coins of Jajalladeva, Ratnadeva and Prithvi- 
deva, also of Pratapamalla, a number of copper coins of thin and broad in fabric, 
have been attributed by scholars to Kalingaraja or Kamalaraja who are the earliest 
known Kalachuri rulers of Ratanpur, and feudatories under the main branch of 
Tripuri. 3° These coins are reported to have been discovered ina big hoard .of 
copper coins numbering about 3900 pieces, at Dhanpur in Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. B.C. Jain has read on their obverse, the Nagari legend as Srimat in the 
firstline, Deva in the second line and a letter before Deva as ja on the basis of which he 
concluded that the coins can be attributed to Kalingaraja or Kamalaraja. Unfor- 
tunately, the illustrations given by Jain, do not show any clear picture of the legend 
in order to have a clear idea on its correct reading. The coins illustrated by him 
seem to be in a very much worn out condition and the legend on them are very 
much indistinct. It should be noted here that the royal status of these rulers of 
Ratanpur as revealed by the epigraphical records of Jajalladeva I and his suceessors, 
would not suggest that they had their own coinage. Itis also revealed by their 
inscriptions that the kingdom of Ratanpur was much circumscribed during their 
reign. It was during Jajalladeva I, who is known to be the most powerful ruler of 
this dynasty and was first to declare independence against his overlord, the ruler of 
Tripuri, that the coinage of Ratanpur was introduced in his kingdom. The con- 
temporary epigraphical records would support this view and suggest that he was 
powerful enough to’issue coins in his name. Thus, it is not safe to conclude, on the 
basis of doubtful illustrations and in view of the above facts, that these copper coins 


32. „ JNST, Vol, XVIII, p. 112, Plate VIII. 

33. JNST, Vol. XVIII, p. 111. 

34. See Chapter V. 

35, JNST, Vol, XVIII, pp. 111-112 and Plate VIII, Nos. 13-20. The find ofthe exact 
number of coins attributed to these rulers has not been mentioned. 
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belonged to Kalingaraja or Kamalaraja. The absence of any other finds of such 
type of coins also suggest the same view. The reverse of these coins, as stated by 
Jain, contains the device of the so-called Gaja-Sardiila symbol. These coins most 
probably, belonged to Jajalladeva I, on whose gold coins, the above device is noticed 
for the first time. 

There are also controversies among the numismatists on the problem of 
attribution of the gold, silver and copper coins of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur to 
Jajalladeva, Ratnadeva and Prithvideva, as we find in the genealogical list of this 
branch three rulers named Ratnadevas, two Prithvidevas and two Jajalladevas. 
Hoernle ascribed the coins of Jajalladeva,,Ratnadeva and Prithvideva to Jajalladeva I, 
Ratnadeva II and Prithvideva I11.3°¢ Cunningham, on the other hand, is of the opinion 
that Prithvideva I,Jajalladeva I and Ratnadeva II issued these coins.®? According 
to VY. Smith, these coins were issued by Pyithvideva II, Jajalladeva II and Ratna- 
deva II. But he has also doubt about the possibility of their being assigned to earlier 
homonymous kings.®8 V. V. Mirashi, after a thorough study of these coins as well as 
political history of this family,®® has assigned them to Jajalladeva I, Ratnadeva II 
and Prithvideva II. According to him, the coins with the name Jajalladeva should be 
attributed to Jajalladeva I, in view of the fact that he was a powerful king whose 
suzerainty was acknowledged by a number of rulers of other ‘different neighbouring 
kingdoms ; honoured as an ally by the rulers of Kanyakubja and Jajabhukti, the 
Gahadgavala and Chandella kings respectively ; and he seems to be the first indepen- 
dent king of the Ratanpur branch of the Kalachuris. Moreover, the epigraphical 
records of his time and of his successors as well would reveal that he followed a 
policy of expansion and considerably expanded the boundary of his kingdom which 
was very much circumscribed during the reign of his predecessors. Mirashi’s 
suggestion seems to carry conviction on this point. It is known from the Ratanpur 
stone inscription of his reign, as discussed earlier, that the rulers of South Kosala, 
Andhra; Kimidi, Vairagara, Lanjika, Bhanara, Talahari, Dandakapura, Nandavali 
and Kukkuta paid him tributes. He was honoured with presents of wealth, by the 
rulers of different royal families, stated earlier. His conflict with the Naga king 
Somesyara 1 of Chakrakota is well-known from the epigraphical records of both the 
Kalachuris and the Nagas of Chakrakota. It is interesting to note here that 
Somesvara I, who is credited in his inscriptions to haye defeated the ruler of Udra 
( Odra ), Venigi and had carried fire and sword into Lanji and Ratnapura, captured 
six lacs and ninety six thousand villages in Kosala and assumed the imperial titles 
of Mahdarajadhiraja and ParameS$vara, seems to have issued some debased gold coins 


36. PASB, for 1898, p. 93. 
37. Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 76. 

38, IMC, pp. 254-55. 

39. CH, Vol. IV, Part I, pp. CLXXXVIII-IX. 
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during his occupation of Kosala and Ratanpur, in the model of Jajalladeva's gold 
coins.*° The fabric of the coins shows close similarity with those of Jajalladeva, 
only the devices on the reverse, having the dynastic emblems of the Nagas, differ 
from Jajalladeva’s Gaja-sardula motif, The obverse legend in Ndagari characters 
resembling those on Jajalladeva’s coins, reads the name of Somesvara. It is now 
well-known that, it is Jajalladeva I who defeated this king and made him a captive. 
It would algo suggest that Somesvara I adopted the coin-fabric of Jajalladeva I, his 
contemporary and adversary. Scholars have tried to establish the theory that 
Jajalladeva II issued the coins on the ground that Jajalladeva I had “scarcely any 
time to look towards internal administration of his kingdom due to his constant 
engagement in various wars” and Ratnadeva II actually started the Ratanpur 
coinage.“ Some scholars also suggest that the coins of Prithvideva were issued by 
Prithvideva I on the evidence of the discovery of some copper coins allegedly attri- 
buted to earlier rulers, namely, Kalingaraja or Kamalaraja, as stated above, and 
hold that these earlier rulers issued coins, although they were in a feudatory 
status.*® In their opinion, if Ratnadeva II could issue coins, though he assumed 
the feudatory title of Mahardanaka and the epithet like Sakala-Kosala-mandana-$rih 
there can be no objection to suggest that Prithvideva I who had the feudatory title 
of Mahamandalesvara and also the epithet Sakala-Kosal-adhipati, had issued these gold 
coins. But the learned scholars have failed to notice the different political status 
held by these two rulers, which is revealed by contemporary epigraphical records 
and other historical sources, Mirashi has rightly observed that Prithvideva I was 
still in a feudatory status. It was during Jajalladeva 1 that this dynasty became 
completely independent. It should be noted here that an independent ruler could 
only issue his own coinage and the capacity to issue coinage was a symbol of high 
status. It seems, at least the gold coins of Jajalladeva I, Ratnadeva I[ and 
Prithvideva II were continued to be circulated by the homonymous rulers viz., 
Jajalladeva 11 and Ratnadeva I]I who succeeded them. These successors were not 
as powerful as their predecessors and during their reign there appear to have been 
external as well as internal disturbances which kept them busy in dealing with the 
enemies, Pratapamalla, the last independent ruler of this dynasty is known to bave 
issued only copper coins. As the kingdom was in a state of decline during his reign, 
and the economy also might have heavily affected due to constant warfare during 
the previous reigns and during bis own time as well, it seems, he was not in a posi- 
tion to issue gold coins of his own like his great predecessors. It is to be noted 
here that, before the accession of Jajalladeva I, the coins of Gangeyadeva of Tripuri 
were adopted as the coinage of Ratanpur as itis well known that Jajalladeva’s 
predecessors had owed allegiance to the Kalachuris of Tripuri. Possibly this was 


40. See Chapter VIII below, 
41. OHRJ, Vol. I, No, 1, p. 39. 
42. R. K. Sharma, The Kalachuris and Their Times, p. 291. 
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the reason for which, the gold coinage of Ratanpur, has close similarity in size and 
weight with those of Gangeyadeva’s gold coins, only the reverse device and the 
Jegend have been changed in order to distinguish them from the Tripuri coinage. 
As regards the feudatory titles of the Ratanpur rulers, as pointed out by scholars, 
it may be noted here that there are numerous instances in medieval epigraphical 
records of different royal dynasties of copying the eulogies and epithets in the 
introductory part of the royal charters from predecessors’ grants, and there was no 
distinction between the imperial and feudatory titles. Thus these feudatory titles 
cannot be taken into account to determine the actual issuer of the coins. 

On the device of the “‘lion attacking elephant” or the so-called Gaja-$ardula 
motif, scholars also have divergence of opinions. Mirashi is of the opinion that it was 
probably a symbol for the victory of the Kalachuris over the Gangas of Orissa who 
were, according to him, known as Gajapatis or Gajddhi$sas, ( lords of elephants ). 
But this suggestion does not seem to be convincing. The motif seems to have become 
very much popular among the artists and numerous Gaja-$dardi#la figures are found 
carved in the Orissan temples of the Somavamsi period. Some Kalachuri temples, 
the Chausatn Yogini temple at Bheraghat also bear this motif, Jajalladeva I seems 
to have first introduced it in the coinage of his family. Its significance in relation to 
the coinage of this dynasty, however, connot be exactly determined at the present 
state of our knowledge. It is unlike the coinages of other royal families of this 
region, who have adopted, in most of the cases, their dynastic crests as the reverse 
or obverse symbols. The Kalachuri coinage seems to be an "exception to this. 
Gangeyadeva’s coins bear the figure of seated Lakshmi in imitation to the Gupta 
gold coinage, though the Kalachuris of Tripuri had adopted the Saivite symbol on 
the seals attached to their copper plate charters. It may be pointed out here that 
the Kalachuris of Ratanpur also adopted Gajalakshmi motif on the seals of some of 
their charters, while they have been mentioned as devotees of Siva. Thus the Gaja- 
sdrdila motif on their coinage seems to do nothing with their religious affiliation nor 
may be taken to be of their specific dynastic crest. B, V. Nath has suggested that 
the symbol was regarded as an auspicious symbol to represent wealth and power, 
value and strength.*? It is possible to think that its beautiful execution on the 
temple walls, and other monuments, might have had fascinated the rulers as well as 
common people, for which it has been profusely sculptured in the temples of the 
medieval period, R. K. Sharma has rightly suggested that the motif is nothing 
but the representative expression of the epithet used in the epigzaphs for the sons of 
Kokalla, ashtadas-ari-kari-kumbha-Vibhanga-simhah [ Eighteen very valiant (sons) like 
lions breaking open the frontal globes of elephanst].## 

It has been discussed above that the Kalachuris of Tummana or/and Ratarpur 
had traditional hostility with ruling dynasties of Orissa, viz. the Somavamsis, the 


43. JNSI, Vol. XVII, Part II, p. 63. 
44, CZ, Vol. IV, Part II, No. 76, Verse 6 ; No, 77, Verse 5; No. 83, Verse 5, etc. 
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Imperial Gangas and other petty rulers of Sambalpur-Sonepur tract, From the 
time of Sankaragana and Gangeyadeva of Tripuri and Kalingaraja of Tummana 
Orissan rulers came into conflict with the Kalachuris as revealed by their epigra- 
phical records. It is, thus no wonder that the coinage of the Kalachuris found their 
way into Orissan dominions, at least through the army, There must have also been 
some trade relations with the Kalachuri kingdom, in some parts of western Orissa, 
the South Kosala region, which was the original home of the Somavamh$is, as is 
suggested by the frequent finds of gold coins of Jajalladeva I, Ratnadeva II and 
Prithvideva II in this region. If these gold coins of the Kalachuris suggest trade or 
the expansion of the Kalachuri Kingdom at least up to the border of Bolangir- 
Sonepur tract is by no means certain, but trade appears to be more likely. Of 
course, it is likely to think that with the expansion of the Kalachuri kingdom to this 
area, their coinage was introduced as currency at least for sometime in western 
Orissa, as the discovery of their copper coins would suggest. But stray finds of 
their gold coins in Puri and Cuttack districts would definitely indicate that they were 
carried by travellers in connection with commercial transaction as they had some 
definite intrinsic value. Unfortunately, most of these coins do not come to the 
notice of the scholarly world and directly go to the melting pot, as soon as they are 
found, due to the ignorance and indifferent attitude of the public. 

The gold coins of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur also appear to be dramma pieces 
conforming to the weight standard of Gangeyadeva’s gold coins. But it is interesting 
to note that we do not come across the word dramma in their epigraphical records, 
though, very few of their inscriptions refer to the coin-names, It is also interesting 
to note that, though their coins have been found in a considerably good number in 
Orissa, epigraphical records here, are silent on these coins or coin names like 
dramma. The inscriptions of the Somavam$is and their contemporaries in Orissa 
who were politically associated with the Kalachuris of Ratanpur and Tripuri, do 
not mention any such coin-name, which may relate tothe Kalachuri coinage. On 
the other hand, most of the inscriptions of Orissa of this period mention riipya or 
riipaka denoting silver coins which were measured in pala weight standard. 
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A line of rulers, claiming Naga lineage and known by the name Chhindakas, 
played an important role in the history of Orissa during the 11th century A.D. 
Their epigraphical records found in different parts of the ex-Bastar State of Madhya 
Pradesh reveal that the kingdom ruled by them was known as Chakrakeita ( also 
called Chakrakuta, Chakrakota, etc.).* Their capital was BAarasura, identified by 
scholars with modern Barsur, situated at a distance of about 55 miles from Jagadal- 
pur, the chief city of Bastar. They had the family crest of “tiger with cub” and 
carried the banner with an emblem of a snake. They belonged to the Kasyapa- 
gotra and assumed the title of “the lord of Bhogavatipura” (Bhogavatipura-vare$vara). 
Bhogavatipura was the mythical capital of the Nagas or the Snake-demons who 
lived in Rasatala, the sub-terranean world. The name Chhindaka and the informa- 
tions regarding their origin as recorded in the inscriptions of these rulers clearly 
point out that they had close relationship with the Sindas of Sindavadi in Kannada 
country of about 8th century A.D, who also claim the Naga lineage. SindavAidi 
comprised parts of northern Mysore, Bellary, Dharwar and Bijapur in Karnataka 
as evidenced from their records. The Sindas also claimed the hereditary royal 
title of “the lord of Bhogavatipura, the best of cities”.? 

It is probably during the last part of 10th or early part of the 11th century 
A.D. that the Chhindaka Nagas entered the Bastar region in the train of the expedi- 
tions led by the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana to eastern Chalukya kingdom of 
Vengi in ‘their interference with the civil war that continued for a long period in 
which the Cholas were also associated. There was a bitter struggle for supremacy 
between the ‘Cholas and the western Chalukyas over Vengi which continued for 
a long period. It seems that Telugu-Chodas of Bastar and Sonepur region also 
migrated like those of the Chhindakas from Karnataka in the train of western 
Chalukya expeditions and acknowledged their supremacy. The southern origin of 
these rulers is also suggested by the personal names assumed by these rulers such 
as Dharavarsha, SomeSsvara etc,, and also the style of writings in their epigraphical 
records. The inscriptions and the coins of the Chhindakas are found incised 
both in Nagari and Telugu-Kanarese characters. 

There are both epigraphical and numismatic materials to Suggest the 
Chhindaka-Naga occupation of the Bastar region duriug the 11th century A.D. The 


1. For the epigraphical records of the Chhindaka Nagas see, Hiralal, Inscriptions 
of C.P. and Berar, pp.? 158-66 ff. 
2, HCIP, Vol. V, pp.:214 ff. 
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earliest known records of this family is known to have belonged to Nripatibhishana 
or Kshitibhushana dated in the Saka year 945 corresponding to A.D. 1023.° During 
this period the Chhindakas were probably raided by the Cholas under Rajendra 
Chola whose inscription gives a complete list of the kingdoms he conquered includ- 
ing Kosala and Chakrokotta.* There seem to be internal disorders following 
the Chola invasion and Chola interference in the administration of Chakrakotta., 
There were rivalries between the members of the Chhindaka family for the throne 
of Chakrakotta in which the rival parties were instigated by the interference of the 
Cholas and the western Chalukyas of Kalyana. The other known rulers of the 
Chhindaka family were Dharavarsha alias. Jagadekabhishana whose known date 
from inscriptions is 1060 A.D., Madhurantaka, who seems to have been a rival for 
the throne of Chakrakotta and ousted Dharavarsha, probably after the above men- 
tioned date, The inscriptional evidences show that a Telugu-Choda feudatory 
family was ruling in a small principality in Bastar under the Nagas of Chakrakoftta.” 
The other known rulers of the Chhindaka family are Somesvara alias Rajabhiushana, 
Kanhara, Narasimha alias Jagadekabhiushana etc. 

But it was SomeS$vara I alias Ra@jabhushana who is known from epigraphical 
as well as numismatic sources to be the most powerful king of the family. He was 
the son of Dharavarsha-Jagadekabhushana. His earliest known date is A.D. 1069. 
It is known from his epigraphs that he restored the sovereignty of his kingdom by 
killing Madhurantaka, an usurper of the throne of Chakrakofta who captured the 
kingdom during about 1065 A.D. after the death of Dharavarsha.° He is credited 
in the epigraphic records to have led many military expeditions to Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom of Vengi, burnt Vengi, subjugated Bhadrapattana and Yajra (identified with 
modern Bhandak in Chanda district and Wairagarh in Madhya Pradesh ) and seized 
six lakhs and ninetysix villages of Kosala and assumed the imperial titles of 
Maharajadhirdja and Parame$svara. He also claims to have defeated the ruler of Udra 
({ Orissa ) and carried fire and sword into Lanji ( in Balaghbat district ) and Ratnapura 
( in Madhya Pradesh )." Itis known from the contemporary epigraphical records 
that the Telugu-Chodas who were the feudatories under the Chhindakas, belped the 
Naga king Somesvara I to conquer the Sonepur tract of Orissa from the Somavamhsi 
kings.® Thus he seems to have in his possession at least for a short period, a large 


3. Hiralal, Op.Cit., p. 166, No. 285. 

4.+ HCIP, Vol. V, pp. 236-237. 

5. Hiralal, Op.Cit., pp. 158-59. 

6. EZ, Vol, X, pp. 25 ff. 

7. Jbid. Vol. X, pp. 25 ff. 

8. EI, Vol, XXVIII, pp. 285 ff; pp. 321 ff. 
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portion of South Kosala until he was defeated and driven out from this area by the 
Kalachuri king Jajalladeva I of Ratanpur.° His last known date is A.D. 1097,3° 

The numismatic sources also corroborate the above facts as we shall see 
below. For our purpose, the major part of the history of the Nagas of Chakrakotta 
seems to be of little interest as the majority of the rulers of this dynasty do not seem 
to have issued any coins In fact the coins so far discovered appear to be the issues 
of the only king i.e., Somesvara I who is known from the inscriptions of the period, 
to be the most powerful king of the dynasty and was in a position to issue gold coins. 

A number of gold coins of two different ty pes and fabrics, generally attributed 
to the Nagas of Chakrakotta, are known to have been discovered in Koraput district 
of Orissa and in the Chhattisgarh division of Madhya Pradesh. In 1921, four gold 
coins were found in a hoard of 600 gold coins of Kalachuris of Ratanpur, at Sonsari 
Tahsil in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh.®! The size of the coins as 
mentioned by B. C. Jain is 7” and weight as 59 grains each.!* He has identified the 
coins to be the issues of Somesvara I of the Naga dynasty of Bastar. The descrip- 
tion of the coins as given by him is as follows : 

The obverse contains within the dotted border, the figure of a tiger, roaring, 
standing to right, facing left, forepaw raised from the ground ; before him a dagger 
with its point resting on ground ; above the animal Sun and moon are represented 
on right and left respectively. 

The reverse contains ‘within dotted circle, legend in Ndgari scripts written in 
three lines ©: 

(1) Srimad-S (0), 
(2) mef(sva)ra, 
(3) deva(sya). 

Another hoard of 28 thin and disc-like gold repousse coins were unearthed 
in 1957 in the Dumadei Reserve Forest area under Kodinga Police Station in Koraput 
district of Orissa. They are now preserved in the Orisaa State Museum at 
Bhubaneswar. S.N. Rajguru while writing a paper on these coins has attributed 
them to be the issues of the Naga rulers of Chakrakotta,*® The description of the 
coins, as they look may be given as follows : 

They are thin, broad, and circular in shape. The devices and the legend are 
punched separately having striking similarity with the Eastern Chalukya and some 
of the Chola coins.** Due to the thinness and heavy punches on the coins they have 


9. Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 32ff, 
10. bid, Yol. X, pp. 25 ff. 
11. JNSI, Vol. XVII, Part If, pp. 55ff & Plate VII, Nos. 12-15. These coins are now 
preserved in the Nagpur Museum. 
12. Ibid. 
13. ORRJ, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 75 ff. 
14. Cf. /A, Vol. XXYV, (1896), p. 321 and Plate II. 
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become cup-shaped. The diameter of these coins are 3.7 cms. each, except one which 
is slightly bigger in size having the diameter of 4.3 cms. and weighing 3.878 gms. 
The other coins weigh 3.840 gms. each, The devices and legend are punched on one€ 
side only, the other side being blank. In the centre, a tiger facing right, surmounted 
by sun and moon represented by dots are punched. The legend in Telugu-Kanarese 
letters are showed around the edge, each letter being punched separately beginning 
with the lester Sr? and ending either with the device of a dagger pointed to the 
ground or a symbol for Siva Lingam. Out of the total 28 coins, 27 pieces have the 
legend in the above mentioned scripts, reading Rdajabhiushaya and one coin slightly 
bigger in size as stated, has the legend Prapa (ti) gandabhairava. S.N. Rajguru has 
doubtfully attributed one coin from the 27 pieces to Ranabhiishana.™® But the letter 
which has been read by him as ma, actually appears to be ja, when minutely 
examined, thus this coin also belongs to Rdjabhiishara., In fact, no king of this 
family with the epithet Ranabhiishana is known from any other sources. 

The Naga rulers of Chakrakotta, as known from their inscriptions assumed 
various royal epithets along with their personal names. Thus the titles like 
Jagadekabhiishana, Rajabhiishana or Rdayabhishana, Nripatibhushana, Pratigandabhairava 
etc, are known from their inscriptions. The inscriptions of Somesvara I reveals 
that he had both the titles of Rdjabhishana or Rayabhiushana as well as Pratiganda- 
bhairava.*® Both these titles appear on the gold coins under reyiew and thus subs- 
tantiate our assumption that these coins were issued by Somesvara I. This 
attribution is further confirmed by the epigraphical evidence of his sovereign status, 
stated earlier. 

From the above descriptions of the coins, it is interesting to note that Some- 
§vara I issued coins distinctly of two fabrics in gold. The first type, as described by 
B. C, Jain, appears to have been manufactured on the model of the coins of the 
Kalachuris of Ratanpur.™ The weight standard and the technigne involved in the 
production of these coins have close similarity with those of the Kalachuris of the 
above region. The palaeography of the legend having striking similarity with the 
palaeography on the Kalachuri coins seems to suggest that SomeS$svara I issued these 
coins for the region where these scripts were in use. The metal content, it appears 
from the description of Jain, was also probably same as those of the Kalachuri coins 
which are seen invariably of debased gold with more alloys ; looking like silver 
pieces. 

Similarly the description of the second type discovered from Koraput district 
in Orissa shows, close similarity in fabric with the coins of the Eastern Chalukyas 
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15. ORRYJY, Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 82 (Appendix). 

16. ET, Vol, X, pp. 25 ff ; Vol. IX, pp. 161-62; pp. 311 ff. 

17. These coins were earlier identified by L. P. Pandeya as belonging to the Kala* 
churis of Ratanpur-—~JAHRS, Vol, XII, Part II, pp. 117-18. 
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and some of the coins of the Cholas. These coins also likewise conform the weight 
standard of their Eastern Chalukyan prototypes. The only difference between the 
coins of the Chhindakas and the Eastern Chalukyas and the Cholas are the re- 
presentation of the central devices containing the dynastic crest and the different 
legends in the edges in Telugu-Kanarese and Tamil scripts reading the names of 
the respective issuers. The writing of the legend in Telugu-Kanarese scripts in the 
coins of Somesvara I of the Chhindaka Naga family would certainly indicate that 
these coins were minted for Telugu speaking areas. It is known, that Kulottunga 
Chola I who wielded political authority over both the Eastern Chalukya and Chola 
country and united both the kingdoms under one sceptre, also issued some gold 
coins of the same fabric as those of the Chalukyas of Vengi.*® These coins 
have the dynastic crest of tiger of the Cholas instead of the boar of the Eastern 
Chalukyas as their central device. These coins of Eastern Chalukyan coin-fabric 
with Chola legend would suggest that they were manufactured in Vengi country 
and meant to be circulated in this region along with Eastern Chalukyan coins, 

Thus, it can evidently be suggested that SomesSvara’s conquest over the 
Kalachuris of Ratanpur and the later SomavamSsis of South Kosala must have 
induced him to issue coins on the model of the Kalachuris which were in circulation 
inthis area while the other coins with Telugu-Kanarese legend were meant for the 
southern regions of his conquered territories in Vengi country. 

The issue of gold coins of two different fabrics for two separate regions is 
significant to note. The practice of issuing different varieties of coins belonging to 
separate fabrics and weight-standard, for different conquered regions by sovereign 
rulers, is not new and noticed from early times. It was followed by the Imperial 
Guptas of Northern India, known to be the issuers of the silver coins on the 
model of the Western Kshatrapas, and at times counter-struck in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar regions,” The Cholas in the South also followed this practice 
in some of their conquered territories.2° The point to be noted here that 
the coins issued by Somesvara I, the Chhindaka king, are not known to have been 
discovered in very large number. This may also indicate corroborating the 
epigraphical evidences that his possession of South Kosala and Vengi country was 
only for a short period. It is also not known if he issued any other variety of coin 
for his home province in Chakrakotta, It should be noted that both the countries of 
South Kosala and Venigi were contiguous to his own kingdom of Chakrakotta. The 
conspicuous absence of any coin of his predecessors or the rulers who succeeded 
him also support the presumption that the coins under discussion were meant for 
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18. ZA, Vol. XXV (1896), p. 321, Nos. 26-27; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and 
Currency system in South India, pp. 57ff. 
19. See Chapter IV. . 
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largess money and intended for distribution in the conquered territories stated 
above to commemorate his victory over the enemy kings. 

The attribution of the Kodinga hoard of Eastern Chalukya type coins des- 
cribed above, to Dharavarsha?! does not seem to rest on convincing grounds. The 
legends on these coins also do not support this view. It is known from the epigra- 
phical records that Dharavarsha had the epithet of Jagadekabhiishana and not 
Rajabhishana. Moreover, it is known that Dharavarsha and his predecessors were 
not so powerful as his successor Somesvara I and they were busy in consolidating 
the Naga kingdom in Bastar which was raided by Rajendra Chola during his 
northern expeditions. 

Somesvara I is known from the inscriptions of his successors to have been 
alive upto 1ll1 A.D.®? He was probably defeated by the Kalachuri king 
Jajalladeva I sometime during this period?® and driven out from South Kosala. 
After this period, it is known from the epigraphical records that the Telugu-Chodas 
changed their relationship with their overlords and assumed independent status by 
wresting the areas under their control ( Sonepur region of Orissa and a part of 
Bastar in Madhya Pradesh ) from the Chhindakas.®* Thus it is probable to think 
that the Chhindaka rulers proved to be weak after Some$svara I and their kingdom 
was confined only to a small territorial unit in Bastar. This also indicates that they 
had no sovereign status to issue coins in their names, | 


21. ORRJ, Yol. VIH, No, 1, p. 77. 

22. HCIP, Vol. V, pp. 218 ; Hiralal, Inscriptions of C.P, & Berar, pp. 158-166ff. 
23, Ibid, Vol. V, pp. 215; CI, Vol. IV, Part I, pp. CXXMI-CXXIV. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
COINS OF THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 


A class of gold coins, popularly known among the numismatists as Padma- 
tankas is reported to have been discovered in some parts of the former Chhattisgarh 
State of Madhya Pradesh and the ex-State of Sonepur in Orissa. These regions 
were originally comprised within the South Kosala of early medieval period. 
There are records of discovery of this type of coins in other parts of the country, 
P.L. Gupta has recorded a number of discoveries of them from Maharashtra and 
Mysore.* R. Subrahmanyam has published a catalogue of these coins discovered in 
different parts of Andhra Pradesh,® O. P, Verma has recorded a list of these coins 
discovered in different parts of the country including the collection of them in the 
treasury of the ex-State of Sonepur in Orissa.® 

The Padma-tankas are so-called because of the depiction of an eight-petalled 
lotus at the centre of the coin. They were originally attributed to be the issues of 
the Kadambas of Goa of 5th century A.D. by Ellot.* Rapson ‘accepted this view of 
Elliot but assigned them to a late date. Srinivasa Raghava liyangar was for the 
first time to attribute these coins to the Yadava rulers of Devagiri whose names are 
incised in them.° The coins attributed by Elliot to the Yadavas on the basis of a 
Garuda symbol on the obverse, are die-struck pieces and the legends on them read 
different names other than the Yadava rulers.” The Yadavas are so far not known 
to have issued die-struck coins with symbols on both sides, The legends on the 
so-called Padma-tanka clearly read names of the Yadava rulers as mentioned in 
their epigraphical records. 

The discovery of the so-called Padma-tankas in Orissa known so far, is not in 
good numbers as in other parts of the country, So as to give us a clear picture of 
the prevalence of this coinage in this region of the country as currency. In the 
treasury of the ex-State of Sonepur, there was a collection of 27 gold Padma-tankas 


1. Coin Hoards from Maharashtra, Nos. 12, 36, 40, 96, 189, 220 and from Mysore 
No. 17. 

2. A Catalogue of Yadava Coins in ihe A.P, Govt, Museum. 

3. The Yadavas and their Times, Nagpur, 1970. 

4. Coins of Southern India, p. 54 and Plate I, Nos. 7 and 8. 

5. Indian Coins, p. 32, Plate V, 18. | 

6. JASB ( NS ), No. XXXIX, 1925, pp. 6-10. 

7. Op.Cit., Plate 111, 88, 89 and 89}. 
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which were reported to have been discovered in the vicinity of Sonepur, now under 
Bolangir district of Orissa® ( Plate LI, Fig. 1). The exact find spot or their 
history of discovery are not recorded. They were brought to the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar, after the merger of the State in the province of Orissa in 
1950-51, B. B. Nath published a paper on these coins with their bearing on the 
history of Orissa as well as the alleged Yadava rule in this part of the country.®* 
Except thfs collection from Sonepur Treasury, no coins of the Padma-tanka type 
have so far been discovered from any part of Orissa. But these coins are reported 
to have been discovered from Karimnagar, Medak, Mahboobnagar and Krishna 
districts in Andhra Pradesh, Maldunge, Kalamb, Devalajhari and other places of 
Maharashtra, Chhattisgarh, Raigarh, East Nimar districts in Madhya Pradesh, 
The wide distribution of these coins has induced many scholars to believe that the 
Yadavas who were responsible for issuing these coins, held sway over a very 
extensive territory «and their authority was acknowledged by several kingdoms in 
the Deccan. 

The so-called Padma-tankas are not exactly circular and look cup-shaped 
i.e., Concave on one side and convex on the other. Symbols and legend on the 
obverse are punched separately along the four corners of the coin and at the 
centre, The gold pieces when flattened and punched with four symbols at four 
corners the shape of the coin became shallow and irregular. Then the symbol 
of a lotus at the dentre was punched with a hard stroke for which the coin became 
cup-shaped. The reverse is blank. Besides the eight-petalled lotus ( Ashtadala- 
padma) at the centre, there are generally four separate punches of a conch ( Sankha ), 
a scroll design resembling a chakra ( discus ) or indicating perhaps an auspicious 
symbol, a Telugu-Kanarese letter representing the auspicious symbol Sr? and 
the legend reading the name of the issuer in NAagari characters. These symbols 
and the legend are invariably found incomplete and also not of uniformed shape. 
Sometimes, the interspace between the punches on some coins are filled with dots 
and sometimes faint representation of a sword or animal like Vardha has been 
noticed by scholars.*° Very often the top strokes of the scripts of the 1Tegend are 
missing, and only three or four letters could be read. This may be due to defective 
punching. 5 - 
The legends on these coins read the names of respective issuers such as 
Singhana, Kayha or Kanhapa, Mahadeva and Sri-Rama thus we get a list of rulers of 
the dynasty who are also known from their epigraphical records. The legends 


8. JNSI, Vol. XV, pp. 126 ff; OHRJ, Vol. I, pp. 1 ff. In the Museum coin 
cabinet at Bhubaneswar, there are actually 28 coins of the above type. 
9. Ibid. 
10. R. Subrahmanyam, A Catalogue of the Yadava Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Govt. 
Museum, p. 2; A. VY. N. Murthy, The coins of Karnataka, p. 107, 
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are written in the scripts known as MNandi-Ndgari, prevalent during 12th/13th 
centuries A.D. The palaeography of the legends show remarkable similarity with 
the characters used in the epigraphic records of the kings identical with the above 
names of the coin-legends, 

A separate variety of these Padma-tankas is also known from the discovery of 
actual specimens. But they are very small in number and identified by scholars as 
belonging to Sri-Bhillamadeva,i! of the same family of rulers mentioned above. 
One type of Bhillama consists of six punches consisting of two conventionalised 
Sris in Kanarese characters, a conch, a crudely executed lotus and an anthropoid 
figure perhaps depicting Krishya in the centre in place of the eight-petalled lotus 
and the legend in one of the corners of the coin flan.32 Another type consists of the 
punches of eight-petalled lotus in the centre, two conventionalised Sris at both ends 
of the horizontal diameter, a conch at the bottom end of the vertical diameter, 
traces of stylized lion between the conch and the Sri on the left and at the top end 
of the vertical diameter, the legend in Ndgari characters.!® Similarly, .some coins 
of Mahadeva also contain a figure of a Vardha in between the lotus and the volute,* 
Some coins with the legend Sri-Rama or Sri-Sri-Rama contain the punches of two 
conventionalised Sris in Kanarese letters, conch to left and discus to right and in 
the centre, a figure looking like a Garuda to right with arm lifted and the Nagar 
legend Ramacha.*® 

The Yadavas of Devagiri who started their career ‘as feudatories in 
Mabarashtra and Karnataka region, played an important role in the political 
history of the Deccan for over three centuries. They were also named as Sevunas 
after one of the rulers of this dynasty, known as Sevuna Chandra, who was the son 
of Dridhaprahara the first known historical king of this family, Sevuna Chandra 
was responsible for restoring the fortune of the family with his prowess and heroic 
deeds as known from various historical traditions and inscriptions of the period of 
the Yadava rule. The territorial unit under the rule of the Yadavas was named 
after him as Sevuna-desa and the family was also called after his name as Sevuna- 
varisa. They are known to be the feudatories of the Rashtrakitas of Manyakbeta 
at first and then owed their allegiance to the Cbalukyas of Kalyana, and assured 
the hereditary title of Dvaravatipura-varadhisvara. But the gradual disintegration of 


11. B. - Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency System in South India, p. 75 and 
p. 284, 

12. Ibid, p. 283. 
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the Chalukya power enabled the Yadavas, to assume imperial status,1® Tt was 
during the rule of the Yadava king Bhillama V in about 1187 A.D. that they assumed 
independent status and issued their independent coinage in the names of the respec- 
tive rulers. Several epigraphic records of the period corroborate this assumption. 

It is to be noted here that the Padma-tarkas of the Yadavas were adopted 
from the punched varieties of the Chilukyas of Kalyaga whom they succeeded in 
the Deccan’ They also seem to have adopted the weight standard of the Chalukyas. 
The inscriptions of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the western Chalukyas mention 
varieties of coin-names both gold and silver, such as d$fu or dchchhu, nishka, dramma, 
gadyana, suvarna, pana, etc. They may indicate coins of different metals of different 
denominations and at the same time belonging to different regions. Some scholars 
think that the gold coins of the Yadavas should be called gadydanas rather than 
Padma-taiikas, as several inscriptions of their period furnish this term.” But it 
should be noted here that the term gadydna is a coin-denomination based on a certain 
weight standard while Padma-tanka denotes a type. Moreover, the Yadava gold 
coins are now known to be popularly called g$u or dchchhu and not Padma-tanka in 
the days of their currency which is revealed by contemporary literature and 
inscriptional sources.*® A prakrit work named Dravya-pariksht by Thakkura 
Pheru, a mint official under Alau-d-Din Khbilji of the Sultanate of Delhi and a 
contemporary of the Yadavas, mentions that the gold coins of Singhana and 
Mabadeva minted dt Devagiri were known as hemdchchhu ( achchhus of gold).1° 

Apart from the gold coins of the Yadavas, theit silver issues have also now 
come to the notice of the scholars?°, although they are not yet known to have been 
discovered in any part of Orissa. The silver coin of Singhana and other rulers of 
the dynasty weighed one mashaka each and four of which were equal to one dramma 
in value, as revealed by Thakkura Pheru’s Dravya-parikshd. The dramma denotes 
here the billon coins of small value known as ddm of the Khalji coinage and that the 
Indianised form of Greek drachm or drachma. Thus the word dramma denoting 
various types of coins belonging to different period can be ascertained from this 
literary work of the medieval period. It may be pointed out here that the silver 
coins of the Yadavas are known to be double-die pieces unlike their gold coins 
which have blank reverse. They are light-weight pieces of very small size ranging 


16. For the Political.history of the Yadavas see, HCI/P, Vol V, pp. 185 ff. ; A. VL. N. 
Murthy, The Sevunas of Devagiri, Mysore, 1971, G. Yazdani (ed), The Early 
History of the Deccan, Part VIII, pp. 515-556 ; O. P. Verma, The Yadavas and 
their Times, Nagpur, 1970. 

17. R. Subrahmanyam, Op.Cit., Pp. 3. 

18. Numismatic Digest, Vol, 1V, Part I, p. 31. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 
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from 0.4 cm. to 0.9 cm. and weight varying from 0.2288 gm. and 1.8810 gm. The 
obverse of these coins contain the name of the issuer in the Nagar scripts in two 
lines and on the reverse rudely executed lion standing to left and sometimes to 
right. It should also be noted that very few silver coins of the Yadavas have so far 
come to light, in comparison to their gold pieces. 

The so-called Yadava Padma-taiikas or the achchhus so far known to have 
‘been discovered, belong to Bhillama which continued through Singhana, Kanha or 
Kanhbapa, Mahadeva upto Ramachandra who is said to be the last independent ruler 
of the dynasty, The usual size of all of thelr coins ranges from 1.5 cm. to 1.9 cm. 
and weight, from 3,65 gms. to 3.849 gms. The variations of weight and size may 
be due to the loss of metal in clipping by dishonest persons and also due to wear 
and tear for long handling. 

The coins of Bhillama are not known in good number nd found only in 
Maharashtra, the original seat of the Yadavas, This Bhbillama has been identified 
by scholars as Bhillama V: who is believed to be the first independent king of the 
Yadava dynasty? and responsible to lay the foundations for the greatness of the 
family. He was the son of Karna and the grandson of Mallugi who started his rule 
as a feudatory under the Kalachuris of Kalyana as early as 1173 A.D. but assumed 
independence by 1187 A.D.?® He is known to have established the capital of the 
Yadavas at Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. He first introduced the Padma-tanka 
type of gold coins possibly at the instance of the Western Chaltikyas whose weight 
standard he seems to have adopted for his “punched lion” type. This type of 
Padma-tankas seems to be the earliest coins of the Yidava dynasty, manufactured 
in imitation to the fabric of the Cbalukyan standard, He also seems to have raised 
the standard of the coins which was continued till the decline of the Yadava rule. 

The next ruler of the Yadava dynasty to issue coins of the Padma-tanka type 
is Singhana who ruled from C. 1210 to C. 1247 A.D. He seems to have extended 
the Yadava empire from Khandesh upto Shimoga and Anantapur district and from 
western coast upto eastern parts of Hyderabad and Berar.2® His coins have been 
found in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra and also from 
Sonepur in Orissa. Some minor variations are noticed in the execution of the coins 
of Singhana out of the four symbols punched along the flan. One is taken to be a 
conventional auspicious symbol, looking like a chakra. This is also seen in the 
Sonepur treasury collection. Jn another type of his coins, an .object like a sword 
in a sheath with two dots attached to it is noticed below the Ndgari legend reading 
the name of the king. A few of his coins also show a bow instead of a sword with 
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other symbols as usual.®** These variations are also seen in the coins of the 
Sonepur treasury collection. 

The successor of Singhaga to the Yadava throne was Krishna who was 
grandson of Singhana and son of Jaitugi If and ascended the throne in C. 1247 A.D. 
The history of the Yadavas of this period reveals that Jaitugi II, son of Singhana 
had predeceased his father and thus did not issue any coin of his own. The coins 
of Krishna have been found in association with those of Singhana and his successors 
throughout the Yadava empire and the adjoining regions where Yadava influence 
was extended. His coins are same as those of his grandfather so far as their fabric 
and weight are concerned. The legend on his coins invariably read his name as 
Kanha or Kanhapa. Some scholars have also read the legend on some pieces as 
Kanhara.®5 His coins indicate that he also enjoyed a prosperous reign like his 
grandfather. Evidences also support the fact that he adopted a policy of expansion 
and maintained the dominions he had inherited from his grandfather. Some 
scholars believe that he led an expedition on the east as far as the South Kosala 
country.®® During this time, he came into conflict with the Kakatiyas of Warrangal 
who were the traditional enemies of the Yadavas. The epigraphical records of his 
successors claim that Krishya defeated the kings of Gurjara, Malava, Cbolas and 
Kosala.3? But the names of these kings are not specifically mentioned, It is 
difficult to identify the king of Kosala whom Krishpa defeated, for, during this 
peroid, the Kalachuris of Kosala or Ratanpur were in the state of decline and they 
were divided into two branches, one ruling from Ratanpur and the other from 
Raipur.®® On the evidence of some coins of the Yadavas in Chhattisgach region, 
scholars are of opinion that Krishna led his army as far as Raipur and Bilaspur 
districts of Madhya Pradesh.?® His coins have also been found along with Singhaya’s 
in the Sonepur treasury collection. 

The next ruler to issue gold coins of the same fabric as above was Mahadeva, 
brother of Krishga who succeeded him to the Yadava throne in about 1261 A.D. 
He is also known to have continued the traditional hostilities with the Hoysalas, the 
Silaharas of Northern Konkan, the Vaghelas of Gujarat, the Paramaras of Malwa 
and the Kakatiyas of Warrangal, The most significant event during his reign was his 
clash with the Kakatiya queen Rudramaidevi, daughter of Gapyapati (1259-95 A.D.). 
In the battle that followed, both the sides claimed victory over each other as known 
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from the literary sources of the contemporary and the subsequent period,’ There 
are also controversies among the scholars on the find of a large number of gold 
Padma-tankas of Mahadeva and other Yidava rulers at Rachapatnam,’”* that 
Mahadeva was defeated at the bands of Kakatiya Rudramadevi and paid the coins 
as war indemnity. Qn the evidence of these coins, some scholars also believe that 
the Yadavas extended their supremacy upto Andhra region. Although the coins of 
the Yadavas are known from a wide area in Andhra Pradesh, from Karimnagar, 
Medak, Mahboobnagar and Krishna districts, it is not reasonable to suggest terri- 
torial expansion by the Yadavas in these areas. But it is true that the Yadavas were 
sworn enemies of the Kakatiyas and attacked their kingdom from time to time which 
continued for generations since the rise of Bhillama V and the downfall of the 
Cbalukyan empire of Kalyana. It is rather possible to think that their coins might 
have entered the dominion of the Kakatiyas along with the Yadava army from time 
to time. Moreover, it is to be noted that the privilege of issuing coins especially in 
gold was not always vested with the ruling authorities in the early medieval period 
as known from various sources and several money changers ard trade guilds shared 
this privilege and earned considerable profit out of it. It is also known from the 
South Indian inscriptions that these money changers could convert one variety of 
coin into another. Thus an inscription of 11th century from Karnataka refers to 
money changers converting Lokki-gadyana into Mayira-gadyana.5® 

Foreign travellers of the medieval period have frequently mentioned in their 
writings the usual practices of the money changers and merchants, According to 
Barbosa, the principal trade of the merchants of the Western coast was to deal along 
with other valuable goods such as pearls, corals, precious stones, etc., valuable 
metals such as gold and silver either coined or to be coined.°® Other foreign 
travellers like Varthema, Farishta, Vasco Da Gama of about the same period also 
noticed the same practice in different parts of the country.®* Some inscriptions of 
11th and 12th centuries from Maharashtra and Karnataka refer to some coin terms 
which are named after merchants.®® Thus several evidences suggest that the control 
of currency system by ruling authorities inthe medieval period was extremely 
diffused. We may surmise that the find of the Yadava gold coins in good number in 
the Kakatiya kingdom which entered in the train of the expeditions led by the 
Yadava rulers were accepted and utilised by the different mercantile guilds for their 


30. R. Subrahmanyam, Op.Cit., pp. 10-11 ; A. V. N. Murthy, Op.Cit., p. 113. 
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high metallic value, The presence of a minor symbol what looks like a boar in a 
few coins of Mahadeva in the Rachapatnam hoard, also induced some scholars to 
believe that Rudramadevi “as a mark of her victory over the Yadava king 
Mahadeva, got her emblem struck on the coins of the vanquished enemy.?® It should 
be noted here that some coins of Bhillama VY contain a minute symbol which looks 
like a boar or lion. Coins of Singhaga and his successors contain minute symbols 
like lion, $word or bow. Moreover, these minute symbols are not in their complete 
form and invariably illegible. Thus it may not be reasonable to suggest anything 
definite at the present state, since, the number of coins of Mahadeva containing the 
alleged boar symbol are not many. Only two coins of this type have been 
illustrated by Subrahmanyam which are also not very clear to examine them in 
detail. 

The last known ruler of the Yadava dynasty to have issued gold coins of the 
same fabric as those of his predecessors is Sri-Rama or Ramchandra, He was the 
son of Krishya or Kanhapa and succeeded to the Yadava throne after Mahadeva. 
Inscriptions of his time show that he successfully maintained the Yadava empire 
during the early part of his reign.” But during the last part of 13th century A.D, 
he came into conflict with the Sultanate of Delhi and was defeated by Allau-d-Din- 
Khilji who invaded Devagiri, the capital of the Yadavas in 1294 A.D. Thus by the 
beginning of the 14th century, Ramachandra lost the suzerainty of the vast kingdom 
built by his predecessors beginning from Bhillama V upto his reign, and became a 
vassal under the Sultanate of Delhi and the Yadava kingdom finally passed into 
the hands of the Muslims. 

There are two types of Padma-tankas issued by Ramachandra, so far known 
to numismatists.’® The first type is similar in fabric and symbology as his 
predecessors, These coins contain the eight-petalled lotus at the centre and the 
legend reads Sri-Raima or only Rdma, along with other usual auspicious 
symbols of Telugu-Kannada letter Sri and the discus (chakra). The other 
type consists of a symbol which looks like a Garuda at the centre in place of the 
eight-petalled lotus as identified by scholars. ° The symbol of Garuda at the 
centre appears to face right with arm lifted. The Nagar: legend reads Ramacha 
obviously for Ramachandra which is due to want of space. The other convention- 
alised symbols of Sri, the discus and the conch are punched as usual. The Garuda 
symbol was also used as the royal emblem on the seals of the copper plate charters 
and also in their banner (Suvarna-Garuda-dhvaja-banner of a golden Garuda), some- 
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times, along with the emblem of Hanumin, the monkey-god, M.-H. Krishna, on the 
basis of this Garuda figure has tried to establish that this Ramachandra was a 
different person of a different dynasty of the South.*° But the fabric; symbology 
as well as the palaeography of the coin-legend suggest that Sri-Rama of these coins 
was the one and the same person of the Yadava epigraphic records. 

The Padma-tasikas have been discovered in Chhattisgarh area of South Kosala 
which have led many scholars to think that this area also came under the Yadava 
rule.** In some Yadava inscriptions, Singhana is credited to have defeated a ruler 
of Dahala country, although the name of the ruler is not mentioned.#? The inscrip- 
tion of Ramachandra also claims that he “defeated the mighty lord of the extensive 
Dahbala country”,*? He is also credited to have defeated the king of Kosala, 
apparently South Kosala, The last known date of Rimachandra as known from 
the same epigraphical record of Ramachandra in 1310 A.D., by which, time it seems 
that he had become a vassal king under the Sultanate of Delhi. It is known from 
various sources that he helped the Muslims to conquer Telangana country in 1308 
and also to march against the Hoysalas in 1311,*“ Probably his claim to have 
captured the kingdom of Dahala and other kings of Central Provinces and Gujarat 
was in association with the Muslim army of the Sultanate of Delhi whom he helped 
with equipments. 

Literary and epigraphical records of the time of Singhana mention that he 
defeated one Kakkula who was the king of Varatadesa.*® According to Altekar 
this Kakkula was a king of Tripuri.?° But this king is known to have flourished at 
Jeast two centuries earlier than Singhana. There was another king named Kakala 
ruling near Shimoga District in Karnataka, as known from an inScription found at 
Uddari in the same district. A. VY. N. Murthy has identified Kakkula with this 
Kakala which seems more reasonable to be accepted.*” Moreover, Varatadesa is 
mentioned in several Southern inscriptions*, the exact location of which, although 
not known, can be taken to have situated in South India probably around Shimoga 
district in Karnataka. 

Singhana is also credited to have defeated one Jajjala whom Altekar identified 
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with Jajalladeva of the Kalachuri family of Ratanpur.*’ But this Kalachuri king 
ruled much earlier in time. It is known from the history of the Kalachuris of 
Ratanpur that their rule ended in Chhattisgarh region of South Kosala by the early 
part of 13th century A.D, Altekar has tuken the king Jajjala of the Yadava 
epigraphical record as Jajalla III of the Eastern Chedi dynasty whom he placed 
after Pratapamalla (C. 1210 A.D.), the last known ruler of this family. According 
to him Jajalla III succeeded Pratapamalla after C. 1215 A.D. or 1220 A.D. He is 
also presumed on the discovery of a few gold coins of Singhana in Raigarbh State 
along with a coin of the Slave king Nasir-Ud-din Mahmud (C. 1246 to 1266 A. D.), 
that the Yadavas for some time held sway over Chhattisgarh division of South 
Kosala, He had the belief on the evidence of the discovery of Singhana’s coins 
alone that the Yadavas probably lost this region to the Muslims after Singhana, 
But on the basis of the Sonepur Treasury collection, B. B. Nath opines that since 
the coins of Singhay :”s successors down to Ramchandra have also come to light in 
this area, all of their coins were current here,°° But A. V. N. Murthy has identified 
Jajjala with the king of the same name found in an inscription in Karnataka®* who 
was a ruler of Sriranga (modern Srirangapatam near Mysore) and was probably a 
contemporary of Singhana. It is also to be noted that Singhana’s own epigraphical 
records are also found in the vicinity of Srirangapatpa.’® Thus it seems fairly 
possible that Singhana was credited with the victory over two kings of the 
Karnataka region identical with the same names of South Kosala in the contem- 
porary epigraphical and literary records. It is also interesting to note that 
epigraphical record of Singhana claims the erection of the column of victory on the 
banks of the river Kaveri by one of his generals.’ ® 

We have no direct evidence available in Chhattisgarh region to establish that 
the Yadavas ever held sway over this area. The period when Bhillama V started a 
career of political conquests, the Kalachuri power of Ratanpur was in the state of 
decline, It is strange to note that there is no Yadava inscription available in this 
part of the country claiming any territorial expansion or to hint at the Yadava rule 
even after the decline of the Kalachuris and the subsequent period. The Sonepur- 
Bolangir region of Orissa was during this period included in the Chhattisgarh region 
of South Kosala. It is known from the Kalachuri records found in the Chhattisgarh 
region’ *, that the Imperial Gangas of Kalinga had come into conflict with the 
Kalachuris of Ratanpur for the possession of the Sonepur region after the downfall 
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of the Somavamsis, the Telugu-Chodas, the Nagas of Chakrakotta, who occupied this 
region in succession, It is also known from their records that Anantavarman 
Chodaganga and his son and successor Jatesvara alias Madhukamarnava were defea- 
ted at the hands of Ratnadeva II and Prithvideva II of the Kalachburi family of 
Ratnapur®®8 respectively. The inscription of Jajalla II5® also confirms this. This 
region continued to be in the possession of the Kalachuris till their downfall and till 
it was occupied by Anangabbima III (A.D. 1216-1235) as is evidenced” from his 
Chatesvara temple inscription.’” Anangabhima III had matrimonial relation with 
some later members of the Kalachuri family as is evidenced fromthe Anantavasudeva 
temple inscription of his daughter Chandrikadevi’®, dated in 1278 A.D. whom the 
gave in marriage to Paramardideva, a later member of the Haihaya or Kalachuri 
family and made one of his generals. It is also known from this inscription that 
he died in the war against the Muslims of Bengal. In the subsequert period, this 
region was in the possession of the Imperial Gangas as known from the Sonepur 
stone inscription of Bbanudeva I, grandson of Anangabhima II1.59 

Thus from the above background of the contemporary political history, it can 
very well be surmised thatthe Yadavas never penetrated into the Chbattisgarh 
region of Madhya Pradesh or into the Sonepur region of Orissa. In the absence of 
any corroborative evidence, the find of some stray coins of the Yidavas cannot be 
taken as indicative of any territorial expansion by them in this part of the country. 
When all other evidences are in the negative, the numismatic evidences of a stray 
nature is always the last to rely upon, in order to establish the theory that the 
Yadavas extended their suzerainty over South Kosala including Chhattisgarh and 
Bolangir-Sonepur tract in Orissa. The very silence of the contemporary inscriptions 
with regard to Yadava rule is a definite proof to refute the various conjectures made 
by scholars on this point. 

It is a well known fact that the gold coins are extremely migratory. The 
possible alternative for the attribution of the stray finds of the Yadava coins in the 
Chhattisgarh state and Sonepur is to be sought elsewhere. During the beginning of 
14th century A.D., the Muslim power was firmly established in India and they had 
already occupied the Yadava capital of Devagiri. They had also occupied Baghel- 
khand and the Mahala country as revealed by an inscription dated in 1328 A. D.®° 
It is possible to think that the Yadava coins might have entered the Dibala and 
from there to the South Kosala in the train of the invasions led by the Muslims to 
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whom the Yidavas under Ramachandra might have helped with equipments. It 
seems that these coins were carried by the Muslim army to this region. It is;also 
possible to think that as the Yadavas had conflicts with the Paramaras, the Chedis 
of Dihala, their coins might have entered South Kosala through these territories in 
course of commercial transactions. These coins of Singhana and his successors 
might have entered the Sonepur region during the period when the Ganigas were in 
the possession of thi§ region. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THE GANGA FANAMS AND COIN NAMES ‘FROM 
INSCRIPTIONS OF MEDIEVAL ORISSA 


A group of gold coins, very thin and small in size and light in weight, are 
popularly known as fanams. These coins have been frequently found in various 
parts of Orissa and generally attributed to the coinage of the Ganga kings, parti- 
cularly to the imperial line of this dynasty which ruled Orissa from the beginning 
of the 12th century upto 1435 A.D. The European scholars called them fanam 
for the Sanskrit word param. The epigraphical records of the Tamil and Kanarese 
regions of South India are abundant with references of param Or pana with its 
various names and types.” The panams seem to have been issued in gold as well 
as in copper by various medieval royal dynasties in the South. They also seem 
to have been in popular use even during the Muslim rule.* The term hana or hun in 
Kannada language, denoting a gold coin, was the same as pana in Sanskrit. This 
was in circulation in Tamil and Telugu-Kanarese regions even upto 1833 A,D.® 
The Portuguese travellers of 15th century noticed only this currency in South India 
towards the end of 15th century. It is also known from the epigraphical evidence 
as well as abundant finds of the so-called fanams in various types that it formed the 
basic unit of South India coinage which influenced the coinage of Orissa during the 
medieval period, 

Fanams are the smallest variety of the South Indian gold coins weighing 
generally 5 grains to 7 grains (0.324 gm. to 0.453 gms.) and their usual sizes vary 
from 0.9 cm. to 1.1 cm. in diameter, They have also been fonnd in separate deno- 
minations apparently of 1/4 and 1/2 /anams weighing 0.194 gm. to 0,131 gm. and their 
sizes are 0-7 cm. to 0°5 cm. They are struck from the die and are double-die pieces, 
round in shape, It is known that the theoretical weight standard in South India 
was based on the two indigenous beans, mafijddi (Odenathera pavonina) and Kalafiju 
(Caesalpinia bonduc.) and one seed of marijadi was equal to two seeds of raktika or 
rati of North Indian base of metric system which roughly represent the weight of 
3,6 grains and 10 mafijadis made one kalafiju. According to Elliot, the weight of a 
ma#jadi ranged between 4 and 5.305 grains.* But the weight standard of the actual 
specimens of the fanams and other gold coins do not always correspond to this 
theoretical weight as will be known from the discussion. 
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Actuat specimens of the so-called Ganga-fanams have been discovered from a 
very extensive area in Orissa and many of them have been recorded by different 
scholars with details of their hearing on Orissa history. Earlier European as well 
as Indian scholars have recorded several of these fanams and attributed them to the 
Imperial Gangas for which they have been called Ganga-fanams since then. A list 
of them may be given below : 

1. In 1882, G. Biddie noticed some Ganga-fanams in the Proceedings of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LI (1883), pp. 40ff. 

2. In 1885, W. Elliot referred to some fanams but wrongly attributed them to’ 
the Kakatiyas of Warrangal on the evidence of their discovery from 
Rewada.® 

3. In 1893, Cunningham noticed these coins in his Coins of Medieval India, 
Page 35. 

4. In 1896, Hultzsch described four Ganga-fanams which were obtained by 
F. Fawcett, the then Superintendent of Police in Ganjam district. He 
attributed them to different regnal years of Anantavyarman Chodaganga 
of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara.® 

5. In 1897 Hoernle published some Ganga/fanams which were collected from 
Angul. These coins, excepting two, were in ornament form with loops 
attached to them for the purpose of making a necklace.” These were 
possibly deposited in the coin cabinet of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
which V. A. Smith included in his Catalogue,8 

6. R.S. R. Iyangar referred to some Ganga-fanams attributing them to the 
Gangas of Kalinganagara.® - 

7. In 1903, M. M. Cbakravarti published some Ganga-fanams attributing 
them to Anangabhima of the Ganga dynasty.!° 

8. R.Subha Rao dealt with some Ganga-fanams attributing them to the 
Gangas of Kalingadesa which are frequently found “‘after heavy rains on 
old historical sites in Kalingadesa like Kalingapatfanam, Mukbalingam, 
Dantapuram and Santa Bommali”.*± He opines that these fanams are 


. Coins of Southern India, Plate III, No. 93, p. 85. 

ZA, Vol, XXV (1896), p. 322. 

JASB, Yol. LXVI, 1897, Part I, No. 3, pp, 144-45. 

Coins of Ancient India, Vol. I, pp. 314-15. 

JAHRS, Vol. 1, pp. 132-33 ff. 

JASB, Vol, LXXII, (1903), p. 120. 

JARRS, Vol. V, Part 4, pp. 249-50 ff. He attributed the gold fanams with the 
symbol of fishes to the Matsyas of Oddadi who ruled the country around 
Vizagapatam district of Andhra Pradesh, who according to him, were vassals 
of the Eastern Gafnigas. These were, in fact, issued by the Imperial Cholas who 
had the dynastic emblem of fish and tiger. 
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also called Matsya-fanams or Simha-fanams according to the emblems they 

bear. 
According to him, the Oriya sa like symbol on the reverse of these fanams is, *a 
figure of a Roman scale, a trade mark showing commercial relationship between 
Rome and Kalingade$sa in ancient times”. The same symbol on some of the fanams; 
he has described as Chaturasrama. On the reverse of some of the coins he has read 
Jetters like Va, Gam indicating the names of the Gangas. 

Besides the above discoveries of the Ganga-fanams recorded by ealier scholars, 

Jarge number of these coins have been found during the last three decades of the 
present century, a list of which is given below : 

1. In 1941, a hoard of 130 coins is reported to have been collected from 
Badasantrapur under Tangi Police Station of Cuttack district which are 
now preserved in the State Museum at Bhubaneswar. 

2. In 1942, 119 Ganga-fanams were reported by P, C. Rath, to have been dis- 
covered at the feet of the Parimalgiri hill and the Gandhamardan range of 
hills, now under Bolangir district (formerly in the Patna State) out of 
which, according to him, 80 coins were deposited in the State Treasury,1® 

3. In 1942, 40 coins of the same type were acquired for the Museum at 
Bhubaneswar from Bargarh Sub-division in Sambalpur district which are 
unpublished. 

4. In 1943, 58 Ganga-fanams of smaller size are reported to have been 
collected from Angul.:* 

5. Jn 1945, two small size Ganga-fanams were collected for the State Museum 
from Bargarh in Sambalpur district along with gold ornaments.’ 

6. In 1950, 49 coins, which were formerly- deposited in the Sonepur State 
Treasury, were brought to the Orissa State Museum.3° They are 


12. JKHRS, Vol I, No. 4, p. 367. These coins were formerly deposited in the 
Bhubaneswar Treasury and according to the Treasury Report recorded in the 
Museum, the number of coins are 117. 

13. JNSI, Vol. VY, pp. 61-64. Out of these coins, he published only 12. These coins 
have now been brought to the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar after the 
merger of the Patna State. Their number is not 80 but 75 as revealed by the 
Museum record. 

14. These coins together with the above 40 coins from Bargarh have been published 
by S. C. De in JKHRS, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 367 ff. 

15. Information collected from the Orissa State Museum record, 

16. JNST, Vol, XIII, pp. 191-92, These coins were reported to bave been discovered 
near the Suvargameru temple in Sonepur town and from the village Vaidyanéath 
as known from the letter of S.D,O., Sonepur to the Museum authority (No. 
2793 dated 15th May, 1951). According to the local belief, these coins are 
showered from above. 
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reported to have been discovered in the vicinity of the modern town of 
Sonepur. 

7. In 1952, five Ganga-fanams of smaller size (locally called chamaries) were 
unearthed along with some old ornaments within the premises of Orissa 
Texitile Mills at Chowduar in Cuttack district. 7 

8, In 1969, a treasure-trove of 21 gold-fanams was discoveredat Danduasingh- 

pur under Jagatsinghpur Police Station of Cuttack district, now preserved 

in the State Museum at Bhubaneswar. These coins have not been 
published. 

9. In 1969, another treasure-trove of 12 coins and one fragment of the same 
type was discovered within the premises of the Badasamanta Math at Puri 
town which are also now preserved in the State Museum and yet to be 

published, 

10. In 1970, a hoard of 30 Ganga-fanams were discovered as treasure-trove at 
Khururta in Balasore district. This hoard is also still unpublished and 
now preserved in the State Museum. 

11; In 1971, 9 pieces of Ganga-fanams with loops attached to them, intended 
for making a necklace were acquired for the Orissa State Museum from 
a private person in the Collectorate of Mayurbhanj. They have remained 
unpublished. 

12. In 1973, 179 numbers of these fanams were collected for the Orissa State 
Museum from the Dhenkanal Treasury. The exact findspot of these coins 
are not known and they are yet to be published, 

13. In 1977, a hoard of 15 Ganga-fanams were discovered at the foot of a hill 
called Bhandarikhia in the reserve forest of Chandaka, situated at a 
distance of 17 kms. from Bhubaneswar,*® 

14. Six Ganga-fanams were discovered at Sonepur and now preserved in the 
Sambalpur University Museum, ®® 

15. In 1978-79 two Ganga-fanams were unearthed along with some gold 


17. Information collected from the State Museum record. In 1927-28, two coins of 
the same type were collected for the Museum from Chowduar are now pre- 
served in the branch Museum at Baripada in Mayurbhanj district. Four other 
Ganga-fanams of smaller size are also preserved in this Museum, but their 
findspot is not recorded, 

18, JNSI, Vol. XL, pp. 120 ff and Plate III, The conclusion drawn on the symbology 

»~ of these coins in this paper is revised here, after a thorough examination of all 
the hoards so far came to the notice of scholars as well as those unpublished 
hoards preserved in the Museum. 

19. New Aspects of History of Orissa, (Department of History, Sambalpur University), 
Vol, II, p. 41. 
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ornaments in the Leprosy Colony at the Puri town. They are now 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum. 

Besides the above discoveries in Orissa, Ganga-fanams are also known to have 
been discovered outside the province. A Ganga-fanam is reported to have been 
found in 1955 at the ancient site of Tamralipti, modern Tamluk in Midnapore 
district of West Bengal and now preserved in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. ?° 

The symbols on obverse occurring on these so-called Ganga-fanams, (Plate 
LII, Fig. 1) are invariably a couchant bull facing right with various minute religious 
symbols in front and above the animal. These religious symbols generally consist 
of a Santkha (Conch), Chakra (disc) and two horns of the bull. Sometimes a trident 
or a dagger like minute symbol is noticed in front or above the bull. Sometimes, 
these minute symbols are found not struck clearly, when closely examined. It can 
be well understood from their detailed illustrations as given by S. C. De.®! The 
symbols for Sankha and Chakra are found not deeply struck invariably on a large 
number of coins, for which either the central device or the curves on the edges of 
the Chakra are missing, Sankha representing only as a circle and two dots above and 
below of it. The reverse of the coins shows an Oriya sa like symbol as identified 
by scholars, (Plate LII, Fig. 2) which is placed horizontally and flanked by symbols 
of an AnkuSsa (Elephant goad) and a Kuthdra (battle axe) on either side, Below this 
symbol, are inscribed some Telugu-Kannada numerals, presumbly the regnal 
reckonings of the issuer of these coins. Another variety of such type of coins bear a 
legend of three letters in Northern Ndgari characters of 12th-13th centuries above 
the sa like symbol on the edge of the reverse while the obverse devices are same as 
on other varieties stated above, This legend reads Sri-Rama, S. C. De has tried 
to classify all these fanams on the basis of the variations in the sa like symbol on the 
reverse and the occurrence of the minute religious symbols as stated above on the 
obverse. It is to be noted that the main symbols on the obverse, viz., the couchant 
bull and the sa like symbol and the Telugu-Kannada numerals on the reverse, when 
minutely observed from a large number of coins, seem to have little difference in 
their depiction and the different varieties of them emphasized by De on the basis of 
the symbols of indifferent and careless striking by die-cutters, bear little or no 
significance in this context. We have rather three different denominations of these 
coins according to their size and weight standard followed in their manufacturing 
(Plate LIII, Figs. 1 and 2). The same symbols as described above and the Telugu- 
Kanarese numerals can also be noticed on the smaller denominations of these coins, 
if minutely observed. But the symbols as well as the‘ numerals look very clumsy 
and crudely struck for want of sufficient space due to their yery small size and at 
times it becomes difficult to identify them. 


20. PIAC, Vol, XIX, pp. 89-93 ; JNSI, Vol. XXL, pp. 76-78, 
21, JKHRS, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 368-69. 
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The Ganga-fanams of the usual size which are frequently found through- 
out Orissa, may be broadly classified into two varieties, viz., the coins with the 
legend Sri-Rama and those without the legend. Both these varieties have the same 
weight standard and are of usual size, 


, These coins have generally been assigned by the numismatists to the Imperial 
Ganga rulers of Orissa on the ground that they bear the symbol of a couchant bull 
which was their dynastic emblem. There are also other reasons to attribute these 
coins to the Gangas as we shall presently see. The history of this line of kings, 
popularly known as Greater or Imperial Eastern Gangas began during the early 
part of the 11th century A.D. with the rule of Vajrahasta-Anantavarman, father of 
Rajaraja and grandfather of the great Anantavarman-Chodaganga.?® During the 
close of the 10th century, the kingdom of the early Eastern Gangas appears to 
have been split up into several branches, One of these branches, known as the 
Gangas of Svetaka ruled as feudatories under the Bhaumakaras of Toshali, These 
branches who had their principalities in the Srikakulam (Andhra Pradesh) and 
Ganjam (Orissa) districts are known to have constant conflicts with the Eastern 
Cbalukyas and the Cholas during the middle of the 9th century when the Eastern: 
Chalukya king Vijayaditya III (A.D. 844-92) is said to have “taken by force the gold 
of the Ganga king and received elephant as tribute from that country.?® It is known 
from the Chola and the Eastern Chalukya history that the conflict with the Gangas 
was’ continued even during the period of rule of the Greater or Imperial line of 
these rulers who were responsible to unite the whole of Orissa under one sceptre 
including Kalinga, Kosala, Odra and Utkala. We notice EFastern Chalukya and 
Chola influence in the epigraphical records as well as the coinage of the Gangas. 
The Eastern Gangas we know, are of South Indian origin, and they also claim to. 
have hailed from Kolahalapura (generally identified with modern Kolar in 
Karnataka) as those of the Western Gangas of Karnataka region. They are known 
to have migrated from the South to Kalinga region and established several small 
kingdoms .at first in this part of Orissa, It was from the time of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, the kingdom of the Eastern Gangas was expanded covering the whole 
of the modern .boundary of Orissa and included the region upto the Gangas in the 
north and Godavari in the South. It is known that the Imperial Gangas of Orissa 
were matrimonially related to the Cholas and Kulottunga-Chola I was the maternal 
grandfather of Anantavarman Chodaganga. The Eastern Chalukyas, ruling Andhra 


22. For the political history of the Early and Imperial Gangas of Orissa see \‘HCIP, 
Vol. - III, pp. 215ff.; Vol. IV, pp. 140ff ; and Vol. V, pp. 205ff. and for their 
;.’. epigraphical records see, JO, Vol. II ; Vol. III, Part I and JI, and Vol, V, Part 1, 
Hand 111. . | 
23. HCP, Vol. V, p. 141. 
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country, contiguous to the Ganga kingdom, as proteges of the Cholas, were also 
matrimonially related to the Cholas. Thus the influence of the Chola-Chalukyan 
culture can very well be noticed in ithe Ganga epigraphical records as well as in 
their coinage. The so-called Ganga-fanams have close affinity with a type of gold 
Janams, illustrated by Elliot®*, so far as the general fabric and weight standard are 
concerned. The provenance recorded by him as well as the symbols shown on 
them would suggest that they were possibly issued by the Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi. The illustration by Elliot shows clearly on its obverse a symbol of Vargha, 
on the reverse, a Ndgari letter sa and below it the Telugu-Kanarese numerals as on 
the Ganga-fanams presumably denoting regnal year of the issuer just as on the 
Ganga-fanams, It is also to be noted here that the Chola gold fanams?®, too have 
close similarity with Ganga-f/anams so far as the system of depicting the symbols 
and numerals are concerned, One can very well notice the influence of these coins 
over each other from the same weight standard and their sizes having no wide 
difference. The Chola-fanams have on their obverse the fish and tiger, their 
dynastic crest like the PVaraha of the Eastern Chalukyas and couchant bull of the 
Eastern Gangas. Though the couchant bull symbol was adopted as the dynastic 
emblem by a number of earlier royal families of Orissa, such as the Sailodbhavas, 
the Bhaumakaras, the Bhanjas etc., these fanams cannot be attributed to these rulers 
in view of the fact that they had not the status to issue gold coins, We have also no 
evidence to show that these royal families issued coins of their own. Moreover, 
the southern influence as shown above and the use of later Nagari scripts of 12th- 
13th centuries on them do not support this vlew, 


The symbol on the reverse of the Ganga-fanams, generally taken as the modern 
Oriya letter sa, is a contraction for the word samvat, denoting the regnal reckoning 
of the issuer of the coins. But this letter cannot be taken in its modern Oriya form 
which, as has been suggested by earlier scholars, is placed horizontally above the 
numerals denoting regnal years of the issuer. There is one interesting point to be 
observed that the letter sa has been written On the coins horizontally, i,e., in a 
different direction and the numerals below it in another. Itis also to be noted, in 
this context thatt he legend Sri-Rdma on one variety of the Ganga-fanams is written 
above this letter sa in the same direction as the numerals below it whereas the 


CL] 


24. Cf, Elliot, Coins of Southern India, Plate III, No. 85 and also B. Chatto- 
padhyaya, Coins and Currency systems in South India, p. 208, No. 77 and 
Plate II. ° 

25. Eliiot, Coins of Southern India, Plate III, No. 130 and Plate IV, No. 156. Elliot 
mentions that these coins along with the fanams with boar symbol were found 


in Rajamahendri and “‘may be connected with Chola-Cbhalukya period”, Ibid, 
Pp. 152. 
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sa is depicted horizontally.2° There is no reason to believe that the legend and the 
numerical symbols are written in a type of scripts and numbers belonging to the 
period of 12th-13th centuries whereas the letter for samvat in its modern form, A 
close observation of a large number of published as well as unpublished Ganga- 
fanams would reveal some variations in ithe execution of this letter sa. The 
illustrations given by Hultzsch®” and others as well as some unpublished pieces 
would shdéw the letter carved somewhat like a Nagar! letter sa of about 12th-? 3th 
centuries A,D. The curves and loops of its Ndgari form are not to be seen in this 
letter, Sometimes the curve on the left serif indicates slightly of its Nagari form, 
whereas in most cases the curve on the left as well as the double loops of the 
Ndagari sa have become straight and when joined to the top stroke of the letter it 
looks like a modern Oriya form of sa. Peculiarities in the form of letters on coins 
are due to their peculiar carving on the dies used by the mint-masters or the 
goldsmiths who were usually not well aware of the different forms of fetters, 
Probably this was the reason for the peculiar appearance of the Nagari sa for 
the word samvat looking like the Oriya sa which was continued by different 
goldsmiths in minting for generations not knowing the exact significance of the 
symbol. The development of this letter into its modern Oriya form is only noticed 
in the later part of the 14th century, during the end of the Ganga rule?® and 
the Ganga-fanams seem to have been introduced in Orissan market at a much 
earlier period. °Thus it is not safe to comment on the development of the 
Oriya sa on the basis of this symbol and the evidence of these coins only, without 
considering the above facts.?° S. C. De without going into details in this line has 
classified this letter found on these fanams into various groups according to the 
minute variations in its form, taking it to be a modern Oriya letter and comments 
that this letter “occurs for the first time in the inscriptions of the Siryavamh$I 
Gajapatis of Orissa, must have evolved out during the period between 1305.1434”,8° 


26. Cf. JNSI, Vol. V, Plate IV-B ; Vol, XL, Plate VI. 

27. IA, Yol, XXV, 1896, Plate II, p. 322. 

28. Cf, the Siddheswar temple inscription of the time of Ganga Narasimha IV, 
EI, Yol, XXIX, pp. 105ff and Plates. 

29. P. C, Rath, im an extremely misleading paper in the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. V, pp. 61-64, on the parimalgiri Hoard of the so-called 
Ganga-fanams, which he attributed to the Chauhan king Ramadeva, took the 
*letter sa flanked by the symbols of Ankusa and Kuthdra, as a legend reading 
Pafna and corrected it as Patand. The legend Sri-Rama above this symbol, 
induced him to conclude that these coins were issued by the Chauhan king 
Ramadeva, the founder of the so-called Chauhan dynasty of Patna. 

30, JKHRS, Vol, I, No. 4, p. 371, 
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Other scholars have also taken the letter as resembling Oriya sa and determined 
the date of the coins ‘‘to a date, not much earlier than the rise of the Suryavamsis 
of Orissa in the fifteenth century”.®® But if we minutely observe the symbol, it 
would clearly reveal that the letter is in fact a Nagar? sa of 12th-13th centuries 
written in the same direction as the numerals and the legend, below and above 
it respectively which also belong to the same period. 

Hoernle read on some of the Ganga-fanams, the legend in three letters 
referred to above, as Sri-Ga(m)ga.°® Smith noticed only traces of some legend but 
could not decipher it.*8 M. M. Chakravarti read one coin having the legend Sri- 
Ana, presumably abbreviated for Sri-Anangabhima.?* But it is interesting to note 
that, the legend read by both the above scholars is, in fact, Sri-Rama in the Négari 
scripts resembling the letters in the copper plate charters of the Imperial Gangas of 
Orissa. The significance of this legend has not yet been explained and not known 
whether the legend denoted the name of any issuer of these coins or simply a 
religious appellation referring to the mythological hero Rama of the Ramayana. It 
is to be noted in this context that these coins have been found all over Orissa in 
association with the Ganga-fanams having no legend. It is also to be noted that 
these coins do not show any variation in the arrangement of symbols either on the 
obverse or on the reverse excepting the above legend on the reverse. This would 
suggest that they were also issued by the same line of kings, the Gangas of Imperial 
line. In the subsequent period, the Siryavamh§i Gajapatis seems to have adopted 
these fanams as their gold coinage as revealed by some of their epigraphical records, 
The history of the Ganga dynasty does not reveal any such powerful king with the 
name Sri-Rama to issue gold coins in his name, nor even in the Succeeding royal 
family of the SuryavamS$is do we find any ruler with this name who had the status 
to issue gold coinage. It is possible to think, in the absence of any ruler of this 
name, the religious appellation to the epic hero Rama on these coins along with 
other religious symbols. It is known from the records of the SUuryavamhgi Gajapatis 
that they assumed the epithets like Siiryavamsavalambana-stambha, Vaivasvata-Manu- 
Parampara-prasiita Ramachandra-charit-alamkrita, Vaivasvata-raja-prantita-raksha- 
daksha, Si-Ramachandra-Charandlarikrita etc,®® This may indicate that due to their 


31. D. C. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 247 and p. 251. 

32. JASB, Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp. 144-45 and Plate VI, No. 26. 

33. Coins of Ancient India, Vol. T, p. 315. 

34. JASB, Vol. LXXII, 1903, p. 120. 

35. C. V. Ramachandra Rao, Administration and Society in Medieval Andhra, 1976, 
p. 67. 
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devotion to the mythical Ramachandra, the Siuryavam$i rulers who seem to have 
continued the issue of the fanams after the Gangas, might have struck some of them 
with the legend S7i-Rama in order to distinguish them from the issues of the Gangas, 
One interesting point to be noted here that the coins bear both Saivite and Vaish- 
pavite devices, which seem to have some religious significance indicating religious 
Jearnings and affiliations both the Ganga and the Siuryavams$i dynasties. The Gangas 
were originally followers of Saivism and adopted faivite symbol of couchant bull 
as the royal emblem. This is represented in their coins and the royal seals 
attached to the copper plate grants issued by them. But later on they are known to 
have embraced Vaishnavism and their epigraphical records reveal that they adopted 
an eclectic attitude towards both the religious creeds since atleast the time of 
€Chodaganga. Like the Gangas, the Suryavamngis also continued an eclectic religious 
policy and assumed the religious titles of Parama-vaishnava and Paramamahesvara 
together with other titles like Diirga-putra, Sri-Purushottamaputra and the epithets 
connected with the epic hero Sri-Rima stated earlier. It seems possible to think 
that the fanams bearing the original dynastic emblem of the Saivite symbol 
together with some Vaishnavite devices indicated the eclectic approach towards 
religion adopted by both Gangas and the Siryavamgis. 

The numerical symbols in Telugu-Kannada found on these so-called Ganga- 
Janams are generally taken to be the regnal reckoning of the rulers who issued 
them. The numbers so far known on them, are from 2 to 59. These numerical 
figures are also noticed in several medieval records and particularly those of the 
imperial Gangas of Orissa.®®° Some of them show their distinct modern Oriya 
form, for example, the numbers 4, 7, 8 and 9. The figure 5 shows midway between 
its modern Oriya form with two opposite curves, but separately written; 
whereas in its modern Oriya form the two curves are joined forming two loops. 
The figures for one shows the Telugu-Kannada type while the number for 2 
resembles the modern form of Telugu for the same, The figure for 3 is of the 
Nagari type of the medieval period sometimes showing slight variation. It is to be 


36. For the occurrence of some of these numerals see, Kendupatna Plates of 
Narasimha II, JASB, Vol. LXV, 1896, Part I, Plate VIII, left margin, Plate X 
left margin, Plate XII, left margin; EZ, Vol. XXVIII, fifth plate reverse, left 
margin, line 170 ; Puri plates of Narasimha IV, Plate six, reverse and Plate 
seven, line 26 and 3; EZ, XXVIII, p. 310 & Plate and also the left margin of 
the same plate ; Puri plates of Bhanu II, JRASB, Letters, Vol. XVII, pp. 19-26 


and Plate ; Polasara Plates of Arkesvaradeva ; EI, Vol, XXVIII, p. 63 and 
Plates. 
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noted here that the numerals like 1, 6, 16, 20, 26, 30, 36 and all other numbers 
followed by zero (except 10), are conspicuously absent on these coins, which would 
suggest that the numerical symbols were intended for the regnal years of the kings 
who issued them, This is also supported by the letter sa discussed above, denoting 
samvat for regnal year written just above the numerals. It is of course, not 
possible to assign at the present state of our knowledge any of these fanams toa 
particular king of the Ganga family or of the SiryavamS$is on the basis of these 
regnal reckonings. These royal families are known to have followed a system of 
calculating their regnal reckonings by omitting the numbers 1,6, 16, 20, 26, 30, 36 
and other numbers followed by 6 or zero which is popularly known as the Anka 
system of reckoning. The Anka is generally calculated from the 12th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Bhddra (August-September), which is known as 
Suniyd and regarded as the beginning of the new year in Orissa, It is,said, according 
to the local tradition, that on this day every year the kings used to get struck gold 
coins in their name and distributed them to the Brahmins and also donate in chari- 
table and religious works like construction of temples and their maintenance. 
Thus on every Suniyd day the gold coins struck with the regnal year of the reigning 
monarch came to be circulated in the market. For this reason, we come across so 
many numerals, struck according to the calculation of the traditional Anka system, 
with the abbreviation of sa for samyat, by the Gangas and the Siryavam$is suggest- 
ing thereby that they were not struck by one king but a line of kings. 

The epigraphical records of the Gangas and the Suryavam$i Gajapatis reveal 
the prevalance of several varieties of coins in gold and silver with apparent !varia- 
tions in their value and names. As it will be presently shown; not all these coins 
were issued by the above ruling families of Orissa, but at least some of them 
belonged to the rulers of other kingdoms, particularly of Southern India. The most 
common use of the coin-term to be found in their inscriptions is mada or madha 
This term is a Dravidian word apparently derived from Sanskrit masha, This is 
invariably used in the Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam languages and the 
epigraphical records of Southern India are abound with the different varieties of 
mada or madai coins. It was an unit o i { : 
all types of coins of any metal ର ee i ୭ ନ o0ccap ped fo 
varieties of coins associated with the term mddai i th i ଛୁ a 
Different kinds of mada coins are known, Sometimes | a i ଛି CS PO 

yg ” ssOciated with names of the 


i 2 O/- a7 ° 
issuers, such as Kulottunga-mada®", Malla-mada®®, Malla-Nandi-mada®®, Gandhavarana- 


37. SII, Vol. IV, No. 1052. 
38. Ibid, Vol, VI, Nos. 932, 1179, etc. 
39. SZ, Vol. VI, No. 1180 dated Saka 1138. 
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mada*°, Gandahasti-mada*r, Uttamaganda-mada*?, Rdjardja-mada.*® These coin, 
names would suggest that the mada was applied to coins in the general sense of the 
term as in the case of farnka. They would also suggest that they did not belong to 
any particular period or to any particular dynasty. Itis now a well-known fact 
that coins of high metallic value of different dynasties and of different period were 
in circulation in the market and passed as currency throughout India. For this 
reason Only, we come across so many coin-names, not of Orissan rulers as clear 
from their names, in Orissan inscriptions. The Alagum inscription of the time of 
Anantavarman Chodaganiga contains some of the coin-names of North Indian origin 
such as churn! and purdna.** One hundred churnis added by five purdnas were 
granted by an officer named Kamandi under the Ganga monarch Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, in favour of the village deity of Alagum near Puri, Churni here 
indicates possibly to cowrie-shells which were also in circulation along with coined 
money and purdna denoting the silver punch-marked coins, which would suggest 
that these ancient ‘coins were in circulation in Orissa even as late as 11th century. 
Jt is known from several early medieval inscriptions of Orissa, that these purdnas or 
silver punch-marked coins were current as bullion and calculated in pala weight 
standard, and popularly known as riipya coins.*’ The coin-names like Kulottunga- 
mada, Uttamagandamada indicate that they were issued by the Chola kings with the 
names of Kulottunga I and Uttama Chola respectively. An inscription in the 
Lakshmi-Narasimha temple at Simbachalam ( Andhra Pradesh ), refers to 
Rgjandardyana-gadya, evidently same as Kulottunga-mada. Kulottunga I of the Chola= 
Cbalukya dynasty was also known by the Rajanarayana as revealed by his 


40. Zbid, Vol. IV, No. 232, dated Saka 1089. This is found in the inscriptions of the 
Telugu regions. 

41, Ibid, Vol. IV, No, 234. 

42. Zbid, Vol. IV, Nos. 208 dated Saka 1034. 

43, JKHRS, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 152, This coin-name is found in tbe Chola epigraphs$ 
of Telugu and {Tamil regions. 

44. EI, Yol. XXIX, pp. 45-46. D. C. Sircar has taken both the words churn! and 
purdana mentioned in this inscription, to have been used in the sense of cowrie- 
shells, the total,.amount granted was ]34,4C0 cowries, Although, it seems, both 
the terms, denoting coins in metal, were used as synonymous of cowrie-shells 
in old mathematical works and the lexicoins and some times calculated in 

“terms of cowrie-shells, there is no reason to believe, that the payment was 
always made in the cowrie-shells, in early and medieval period, especially 
when we notice so many coin names in the epigraphical records that were 
prevalent during the period under discussion. 

45. See Chapter I, 
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epigraphs and gold coins.*?® Malla-mada was possibly named after the Western 


Chalukya kings of Kalyana Jayasimha-Jagadekamalla I or Jagadekamalla II. Other 
rulers of this dynasty also assumed royal titles like Trailokyamalla assumed by 
Somesvara I and Bhuvanaikamalla by Somesvara II, all of them issued gold coins 
with these royal titles as coin-legend.*°  Malla-~1.andi-mada and Gandahasti-mada were 
probably named after the symbols depicted on these coins. Though the actual 
specimens identical with Malla-nandi-mada are still wanting, Gandahasti-mada may 
be identified with the so-called Gajapati-pagodas of the Karnataka region, having the 
figure of an ornamented elephant on the obverse and floral design on the reverse.¢” 
As regards Gandhavarana-mada, it is interesting to note that one of the well-known 
epithets of the generals and subordinates of the Western Chbalukyas was Ayyanagan- 
dhavadraya. The Telugu-Choda rulers, ruling from Suvarnapura (modern Sonepur 
in Bolangir district in Orissa) are also known to have assumed this title.*8 Another 
similar epithet as known from the South Indian epigraphical records was 
Jatanagandhavdrana. It seems, this mada coin was named after one of the subor- 
dinates of the Cbalukyas having the above title and who issued coins in his name. 
This probably denoted a copper coin, An inscription of the time of the Imperial 
Gangas in the temple of Madhukesvara refers to one Sri-Bharati Sri-Jayanatha, son 
of Mandalika Gandhavarana whose epithet was Brahma-Chakravarti.“° He was 
possibly a Commander-in-Chief who served both Rajaraja and his son Chodaganga. 
Several Ganga inscriptions refer to a coin named Surabhi-mqda®5°, which was 
probably named after the family name of the rulers of Yantarnadu or Jantarnidu 
(Jamhtarunamti, written in Telugu inscriptions), who are known to have belonged to 
Surabhi-kula (family), Gangaraja or Viraganigaraja of Surabhi-kula, ruler of 
Yantarnadgu is referred to in the inscriptions as to haye donated 5 mddas for religious 
services to the temple of Lakshmi-Narasimba at Simhachalam. Surabhi-mada is 


45a. S77, Vol. VI, No. 1205 ; 0, Vol, V, Part III, p; 1036 and IA, Vol. XXV ; 
(1896), p. 321. I 

46. B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency systems in South India, Ppp. 35-36 and. 
Ppp. 209-215 and Plates If and III. There is a type of small gold coin with the 
Nagari legend Yuddha malla weighing 6.5to 7,0 grams as referred to by Vidya 
Prakash, which are found in Chola kingdom, it is taken as 1/10th of a mAadai-~ 
coinage of South India, Numismatic Notes and Monographs No, 14, Varanasi, p 0 

47. See Chapter XI, 

48. EI, Vol. XXVIII, p. 290 and Note 7. The coin named after Gandhavarana was 
a currency in the Telugu regions as known from the inscriptions of Andhra 
Pradesh, JNS/, Vol, XXX, p. 123. 

49, ZO, Vol. 111, Part I, p. 40 and Note 1. 

50. S11, Vol. VI, No.713; AR, No. 251 of 1899 of Saka 1207 5 


ST 
No, 725 ; AR, 253-F of 1899 of Saka 1290, etc, fe MOLT 
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sometimes mentioned in the epigraphs as Surabhi-gadya or Surabhi-gadyana.5 
Similarly the Tydagi-mada or Tyagi-gadya or Gadydna®? occurring in tbe inscriptions 
may presumably be taken as the coins issued by the Tyagis or Chagis of Gudimetta, 
the feudatories of the Velanandu Chbodas. These coins named after some of the 
royal families would suggest that some of the feudatories ruling under the Gafgas, 
the Cholas were empowered to issue coins. Altbough the identification of the 
actual sffecimens with these coin-names still remains uncertain, a large number of 
gold and copper coins of uncertain attribution have come to the notice of scholars 
which have been discovered in different part of South India.°® Other interesting 
coin-names of South India occurring in the Ganga epigraphs are Amritabhujula-malla- 
mada’ *, Bhujavala-mdada® ®, Poli or Proli-mada (denoting the Prola-mada of South 
Indian epigraphs). Itis to be noted here that Bhujavala was a popular royal title 
assumed by the Telugu-Chodas of Nellore, the Saronathas or the Kolanu rulers of 
the Godavarl deltaig area,.5®° It seems this title was exclusively used by the Telugu- 
Chbodas of South India and it is interesting to note that one of the Kalachuri 
epigraphs of Ratanpur branch®’” refers to the defeat of one Bhujavala, the lord of 
Suvarnapura (modern Sonepue, in Bolangir district in Orissa), evidently, indicating 
.the Telugu-Choda ruler of Sonepur, Somesvara I or II, whose family owed 
allegiance to the Sindas or the Chhindaka Nagas of Chakrakotta and said to have 
migrated from the Sonth where a number of Telugu-Choda chiefs flourished in 
different parts of the Cuddapah, Anantapur and Kurnool districts.’®® It seems 
probable that the coins designated as Amrita-Bhujula (Bhujavala)-mada and Bhujavala- 
mada denoted the coins issued by these Telugu-Choda chiefs of the South, The 
Proli or Prola-mada®*, which is also found in South Indian epigraphs may, perhaps 
denote the coins (perhaps copper coins) named after Prola II who is known to be 
first independent king of the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal.°° Although we have 
not yet come across any coin bearing the name of Prola, some copper coins of the 
Kakatiyas are now known to have been discovered in the vicinity of Warangal®*, 


51, SI1f, Vol. VI, No. 1178 ; AR, No. 365-XI of 1899. 
52. Jbid, No. 1166 and 1177 ; AR, No. 364 and No. 365-X of 1899 ; No. 713 of 1920, 
53, B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins & Currency system in South India, pp. 88-100, 
54. SII, Vol. VI, Nos. 751, 752, 896, 845, 1180. 
55. AR, Nos. 586, 1907 ; No. 36 of 1919 ; No. 311 of 1929. 
56. JNSI, Vol. XXX, p. 125. 
57. See Chapter VII. | | 
58. °E/, Vol. XXVIII, p. 290. Some of these chiefs are known to be the feudatories 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana. | 
59. SII, Vol. V, No. 1188 ; AR, No. 307 of 1856 ; JASB (1903), No. 2, p. 120. 
60. .HCIP, Vol. ¥, p. 199, 
61, See Appendix V. 
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which may be taken as the same coin mentioned in the epigraphs as Prola-mdda. 
Epigraphical and literary records often attribute coins issued by different rulers of 
a particular royal family, to a prominent personality of the same family, a per 
example, coins of the Yadava rulers, attributed to Singhana in the Dravya Pariksha 
by Thakkura Pheru.°® 

Apart from the above coin-names of South Indian origin, we come across a 
number of names denoting silver currency of the Muslim kings of Delhi in the 
Ganga and Siryavam$si epigraphs. Thus a coin-name frequently found and 
written as Safukani-tanka°2, actually denoted the billon coin issued by the Sultans 
of the Tughluk dynasty, called Sashghani, which was six Jitals in value (48 Jitals 
were regarded as equal to one silver coin called fankda).°* This coin was widely 
popular during the time of Muhammad-bin-Tughluk (1325-51 A.D.) and Firuz Shah 
(1351-88 A.D.) and regarded as equal to }/8th of a Sultani tanxkd, The silver coins, 
perhaps denoting these Muslim coins; are found mentioned. in the later Ganga 
epigraphs, as tanka-mdda.°® Sometimes, the word Verdi indicating ‘silver is found 
associated with the coin-name tankd.°° It may be pointed out here that, these coin- 
names indicating the silver coins of the Muslim Sultans, are found in the later 
Ganga and the Siryavam$i epigraphs belonging to 13th century and in the sub- 
sequent period, when the frequent Muslim invasions from Delhi as well as Bengal 
had considerably influenced the currency system of Orissa. The silver currency of 
the Muslims bad then become popular along with the gold madas, which are very 
often mentioned as pahindi (gold)-mddas or pahindi-gadya®" of different kingdoms of 
South India. Another term called Padmanidhi associated with different coin-names, 
such as, Padmanidhi-malla-mada®®, Padmanidhi-vendi-fanka°® are mentioned in the 


62. Num. Dig., Vol, IV, Part I, pp. 29ff, 

63. SII, Vol. VI, No. 946; AR, No, 305-C of 1899 ; SII, Yol. VI, No. 1070 ; AR, 
No. 332-LX of 1899 etc. 

64. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 66. 

65. SIZ, Vol. VI, No. 1188, No, 1204 ; AR, No. 365-XVI of 1899 and 365-XX XVII 
of 1899 ; see also Chapter XII. 

66. S11, Vol. VI, Nos. 946, 1013, 1091 ; AR, No. 305-C of 1899, 332-III of 1899 342 
of 1899. ’ 

67. SII, Vol. VI, No. 728 Vols. V, No. 1344 ; 1236 ; AR, No, 256 of 1899 ; No, 354 
of 1896 ; No. 388 of 1896, etc. ” 

68. SII, yol. VI, No. 756 ; AR, No, 270-C of 1899, 

69, SII, Vol. VI, No. 1043, No, 846 ; AR, No. 332-X XXIII and 286-A of 1899 
Eadmanidhi-ganda-mada, SI, Vol. VI, No, 1060; AR, 337-1 of 1899 
Padmanidhi-Sasukani-janka, Ibid, Vol, VI, No, 1110 ; AR, No, 347.C of 1899 etc, 
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epigraphs in connection with temple services, perhaps used in the sense of a sacred 
deposit of coined money in the temple treasury. The coin-name achchu of the Tamil 
literature, which was in circulation in Tamil region is also found in the Gaiiga 
epigraphs of Orissa and variously spelt as archchha-mada and dchcha-mada"® etc, 
These are known to be of small coins of 5 to 6 grains in weight which are taken to 
be the so-called params or fanams,”* 
7 

Thus from the above discussion it can be assumed that the term mada was 
used in a broader sense for coined money of different regions, circulated in Orissan 
market, In most cases, a type of coin has been mentioned not by its type name, 
but by any of the broader names, mdda, gadya or gadydna, nishka or ganda- 
nishka, ganda-mada etc. Sometimes only the metal of the coins is specified as 
vendi-tanka (Silver tanka). The term ganda-mdda possibly denoted a gold coin, 
In some bilingual inscriptions of the Gangas, ganda-mdada in Telugu has been 
interpreted as Ganda-nishka in the Sanskrit part of the text. Inscriptions in 
the Laksbmi-Narasimha temple at Simbachalam also mention dindra (and sometimes 
ganda-dindra) in Sanskrit and the same number of ganda-mdda in Telugu text?” 
which would also suggest that the word ganda associated with the coin-names mada; 
nishka, dinara indicated gold coins, ganda-mdada or ganda-nishka etc. are found 
invariably mentioned in number sometimes in plural (ganda-mddalu) or in Sanskrit 
Suvarna-mada-parichakam, (five suvarna-madas) apparently indicating coined money 
and not bullion in weight. nN 


Besides, the above coin-names, we come across in the Ganga epigraphs, 
another name called chinnd or chinna mentioned in plural as chinnalu in Telugu. Some- 
times, it is also written as chanu or chinu-ganda-mdda and in Sanskrit, it is written 


70. SII, Vol. VI, No. 868; AR, No. 288 of 1899; IMP, Vol. III, p. 1679, 
No, 116. 

71. But gold coins of higher weight, such as the so-called Padma-tankas of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri of higher weight have also been referred'to as hem- 
dchchhu or dchchhus of gold by Thakkura Pheru, the mint master under the 
Delhi Sultanate, in his Prakrit work Dravya-Pariksha, cf. Numismatic Digest, Vol. 
IV, Part I, p. 31° and also Chapter X, also cf, Anai-achchu or tbe so-called 
Gajapati-Pagodas of Karnataka in Chapter XL. 

72. SII, Vol. VI, No. 894, No. 775 ; AR, No. 289-. J and 273, P. of 1899 ; 70, Vol. ¥, 
Part II, p. 618. An inscription of the Saka year 1155 (1233 A.D.) of the time 
of Aniyankabhima II, in the Bhima$svara temple at Draksharam (East Goda- 
vari District), mentions bangara-gadyana, evidently denoting a gold coin; 
SIZ, Vol. IV, No. 1252 ; 70, Vol. V, Part I, p. 105, 
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as chinhuka (chinhuka-dasakam, ten numbers of chinhukas)."® Tn Telugu 
small in size, chanu being its corrupt form and chiru meant SOMIPaTANy ery 
Another name found in the epigraphs as chamara-mdada"*, which was probably sam 

as chinndg, as it can be noticed from their relative weight standard and value. This 
chinna or chinnam is no other than the payam or fanam in gold weighing 5 to 7 grains. 
Their reference in the Ganga epigraphs, possibly denoted the soda [ed Ganga- 
fanams, actual specimens’ of which have been abundantly found throughout ସୁ 
Literary ' record such as the Madalda-Pariji, the temple chronicle shows that 1 

chinnds made one mada and 20 chinnds were equal to 80 ratis or one tola of po 
This calculation is still prevalent among the old people in certain parts of Orissa . 
Thus one chinng was equal to 4 ratis or two maiijadis, and the ¢oth weight of a mada 
of 40 ratis, at least theoretically. Some later Ganga epigraphs also revealed that 
several varieties of china or pana coins having specific names were in cireufation 
atleast in certain parts of Orissa, comprising within ancient Kalinga. The inscrip- 
tions in the Lakshmi-Narasimba temple at Simhachalam (now in Andhra Pradesh), 
belonging to the Saka years 1208 and 1210 refer to Odukuprantamala-chinna with its 
4th fraction called padika,"50 Another specific variety is mentioned in the epigraphs 
“as Malla-chinnd, which may presumably be identified with the gold panams or fanams 
of the Chalukyas of Vengi, found in different parts of the present Andhra 
Pradesh.”5® The actual specimens of these varieties of chinnd coins, however, have 
not come to the notice of the scholars in Orissa, although,* possibility of their 
finds in the area where the inscriptions have been incised, cannot be ruled out. 
The chinnds had different denominations of 1/2 and 1/4 of fanams of the actual 
.specimens of which have been discovered in Orissa and discussed above. These 


73.. SIZ, Vol. V, No. 1243, Vol. V1, No. 1198, No, 1060 ; AR, No. 361 of 1896, 365- 
XXXI of 1899, 332-L of 1899. South Indian inscriptions refer to several 
varieties of chinnams with specific names attached to them such as Nagartila- 
_Chinnamu, Odukuprantamala-chinnamu, Pedda-chinnamu (big chinnam) cf. Chatto- 
padhyaya, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, p. 165. 

74. AR, No. 227 of 1887, of Saka 1060. 


75. JKHRS, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 152-53. i 


75a, SII, Vol. VI, No. 885; /O, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 248-49. This inscription also 

` refers to the coin-name Oduku-gandamada, presumably a gold coin of South 

Indian origin, but at the present state it is difficult to identify it with actual 
coin which is not yet known to have been discovered in Orissa. 


75b. S17, Vol. VI, No. 936; 10, Vol. V, Part 1, pp. 224-25, Malla-chinna has been 


mentioned both in the Telugu and Sanskrit versions of the epigraph, 
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Smaller denominations are popularly known as chamaries ‘or chamaras till recent 
times.?®° Some South Indian inscriptions suggest that 10 paras were equal to one 
mada or one kalafiju or nishka””", and this calculation seems to have been adopted 
in Orissa, atleast during the Ganga reign and continued in the subsequent peried as 
indicated by the Madala-Panji which states 10 chinngs (equal to 10 paras) was equal 
to one mdda. This would suggest that the South Indian weight system was followed 
here, as the®coins are also of Southern origin. The term chinnd is very often found 
mentioned in the Ganga epigraphs in association with mdda (china-mada), both being 
different units of value of the theoretical mdda weight standard. Apparently 
it may denote a general term for coined money with a particular unit of 
weight. I 


Despite the impressive varieties of coins circulating in Orissa in ‘the 12th- 
13th centuries, our knowledge relating to the question of value relationship between 
them is extremely inadequate. ` Since mdda in most cases, has been used in a general 
sense of the term, the metal of the coin is dificult to determine as mdda denoted all 
types of metallic. money referred to in different context, Moreover, the inter- 
relationship between the gold, silver and copper currencies, is too difficult to 
determine. Only the occasional reference to more specific coin-terms helps us to 
some extent, to know the actual working of the currency system and their 
denominations. As for the denominations, we come across in the Ganga epigraphs, 
only of two i.e., mdda and’ chinnd the value relationship of which has been referred 
to above. Some Tamil sources mention 1{80th of a madai”®, which is no other than 
the chamara or chiru-ganda-mdda of our records, The different denominations of 
mada such as three-fourth of a madai as is frequently referred to in Andhra or Tamil. 
epigraphs has not yet been found lin Orissan inscriptions. On the other hand, the 
only known denomination, corresponding to the actual coin weights is that of the 
pana or chinnd which is one-fourth of a mdda. Some inscriptions of the Telugu- 


76. The report on the antiquities of Chowduar submitted by S. Pattnaik as 
referred to in the article by P, Mukherji in JKARS, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 154, also 
information obtained from a [etter of the Collector, Cuttack, to the Orissa 
State Museum authority (No. 647 dated 21.2.56, Misc. Case No. 58 of 1954-55) 
which shows that the small pieces, smaller than the usual size Ganga-fanams 
“found ‘at Chowduar, as Treasure Trove and deposited in the Museum are 
known at Chowduar as chamaries. 

77. B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency systems in South India, p. 134. 


78. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency systems in South India, p. 136. - 
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region mention Pedda (big)-chinnamu"® which possibly denoted the usual size Janams 
weighing 5 to 7 grains and the usual size Ganga-fanams also represent in this 
denomination. The actual finds of otber smaller denominations of the chinng bave 
already been mentioned above. 

The actual specimens of the different South Indian gold coins termed as mada, 
gadydana pon, nishka or ganda-nishka etc. in the epigraphs irrespective of the type of 
the coin, seem to suggest one major denomination of a standard weight of mada 
apparently denoting the theoretical weight of 40 ratis. But they show fluctuations in 
this weight standard, although they have been termed mada. The mada coins with 
specific terms attributed to different rulers such as Kulottunga-mdda, Rdjaraja-mada, 
Tyagi-mada, etc. do not always correspond theoretically to the weight of a mada. 
The actual specimens of the fanams or chinnams also, do not always correspond to 
the theoretical weight and vary from 5 to 7.5 grains. The theoretical weight of the 
fanam has been fixed at 4 ratis or two mafijadis. Some South Indian ‘epigraphs refer 
to a coin as kalafiju, apparently named after the basic theoretical weight mentioned 
earlier and which was taken to be equal to 10 panatukkam.°° It has been mentioned 
in most cases, as identical with nishka, pon or mada, indicating a coin in general 
sense, weighing apparently 40 to 50 ratis. It is noticed from the weight of different 
coins, that there is no connection with the fixed weight standard of kalariju or mada 
or those of the params. It is also noticed that the theoretical weight of kalafiju or 
marjadi varied from place to place and even from different local goldsmiths. The 
coin term kalafiju its weight in Tamil inscriptions also does not seem to be equal 
with the fixed weight standard of kalariju. It seems, the relationship of coins with 
names of these basic weight standards, was that of yalue rather than of weight 
as it can be noticed from a reference in an inscription which mentions 64 current 
kasus were equal to 20 KAalarijus and eight manjddis of gold, at the rate of 7 
manjadis of each kasu.°! It would suggest that there was not a single theoretically 
fixed and precise standard in any part of South India and in Orissa which also 
followed the South Indian currency systems of param during 12th-13th centuries 


79. Ibid, p. 165. It may be pointed out here that except the fanams and their 
smaller denominations, no other coins of the Gangas of Orissa nor those of the 
SiryavamSis are So far known, though their epigraphs are full of references to 
various types of coins which belong to other kingdoms of both North and 
Southern India. It seems, the value of these coins of other regions were 
determined according to the existing value of the metal and calculated on the 
basis of the fixed weight standard then prevalent in Orissa, which followed the 
South Indian weight system during this period. 

80. Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 47. 

81. SI, Vol. IIT, p. 114. 
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A.D. Earlier, scholars, have worked out as many as five standards believed ‘to be 
current in South India®®*, but it is not known if they were current simultaneously 
or in different periods of history. It is probable to think that the weight standard 
fluctuated according to the change in the value of differcnt metals, particularly of 
gold and according to locality. The different denominations of params or fanams, 
also do not seem to conform to any fixed weight standard, as their actual weights 
roughly fepresent 1/2 and 1/4 fanams. It is probable that the value of a particular 
coin was calculated on the basis of the theoretical weight standard, in order to 
maintain the balance of value relationship, thougk the actual weight between 
individual coins and the value of the meta! varied-from place to place. 


82. Elliot; Op. cit., p. 47, p. 52 and Note 2. $ 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE GAJAPATI PAGODA. ° 


A group of gold coins of fine artistic execution, very often found in different 
parts of South India, particularly in Karnataka region, are popularly , known 
among the scholars as Gajapati-pagodas. They are so named because of the re- 
presentation of a caparisoned elephant on their obverse and the denomination 
pagoda was given by the Europeans derived from Pagodi which is a South Indian 
corruption of Sanskrit Bhagavati, the ‘Mother goddess’.3 According to Prinsep, as 
quoted by G. Bidie, “it is a Portuguese appellation derived from the pyramidal 
temple depicied on one side of it”,.° The pagodas are generally known in South 
India as variha. Although the pagodas or vardhas are so named because the figure 
of deities or their temples occurring in some of the South Indian gold coins, the 
so-called Gajapati-pagodas do not contain may such figure of Bhagavati or any other 
deities. 

There are differences of opinions among the scholars relating to the dynastic 
affiliation of the so-called Gajapati-pagodas as well as their relative chronology. 
Earlier numismatists like Bidie®, Rapson*, Brown’, believed that these coins were 
issued by the Ganga kings of Orissa. Their belief was based on the representation 
of the device of Gaja or elephant on these coins and that the Gangas of Orissa were 
called the Gajapatis who used the elephant symbol. They also believed that the 
Cheras of Konigudesa comprising western part of Mysore State and the modern 
districts of Salem and Coimbatore, who fled to Orissa and established there as the 
Gangas during 9th to 11th centuries A.D. These Gangas issued the Elephant 
pagodas which Harshadeva of Kashmir (C, A.D. 1089) copied. YV. A. Smith doubt- 
fully assigned these coins to be the Orissan issues belonging to about 13th century 
A.D.° Elliot attributed them to Kofigu country but did not assign them to any 


1. JASB, Vol. LII (1883); pp. 40f. 

2. Ibid, pp. 34f. 

3, Ibid, pp. 40f. 

4. Indian Coins, 1898, Plate V, No. 12, p. 36. 
5. Coins of India, 1922, p. 6. * 

6. CCIM, Vol. I, p, 318. 
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particular dynasty.” R. D. Banerji suggested that these coins were issued by the 
Suryavamsi Gajapati king Kapilendra (1435-67 A.D.).8 

But the above views of the scholars about the attribution of the so-called 
Gajapati-pagodas are not based on Convincing grounds and they are no longer 
believed to be the issues of the Eastern Gangas nor of the Suryavam$i Gajapati kings 
of Orissa. Again, H. Heras attributed them to Mallikarjuna, the Vijayanagar emperor 
who ruled from 1449 A.D. to 1467 A.D. and a contemporary of Kapilendradewva, 
the Suryavam$i king of Orissa.’ The informations on these coins supplied by him 
show that they are found frequently all over Karnataka, especially in the Dharwar 
and Bellary districts and popularly known as Anegondi or Gajapati coins in these 
regions, because of the depiction of an elephant on them. According to him, these 
coins are similar in shape to Vijayanagar coins and the design of the elephant on 
thém closely resembles to those depicted in the temples of Vijayanagar, He also 
suggested a late date for these coins on account of the techniques employed in 
their manufacturing. 

Before discussing the recent theories propounded by different writers, it 
would be better to give the description and their discoveries particularly in 
Orissa. In fact, the coins under discussion, have been rarely found here, whereas 
they are found in abundance all over Karnataka. Only two coins of this type are 
so far known in Orissa the exact findspot or their history of discovery are not 
‘being clearly recerded. These two coins are now preserved in Orissa State Museum, 
at Bhubaneswar. Most probably, they were collected for the Museum on the basis 
of gift from Indian Museum, Calcutta, on the belief of their attribution to the 
Gajapati kings of Orissa, As P. Mukherji says, “Gajapati pagoda is not yet 
found in Utkala. It is also not found in any part of the large kingdom of the 
Gajapatis (which extended upto the river Pennar in the South), north of Kondavidu 
in the Guntur district, where 5 such gold coins are recently found”.*°. These 
coins have been variously illustrated by numismatists and different varieties and 
denominations on the basis of variatien in the devices depicted have also been 
elaborately dealt with. The general description of the devices on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins may be as follows : 

Obverse: A large caparisoned tusker elepbant standing to right, ornamented, 


7. Coins of Southern India, pp. 116-117, Plate IIT, Nos. 118-119. He mentions that 
these coins are known as qgnai-kasu, AGnai-mitti or Gajapati-kasu which are 
found both in the form of huns and fanams. 

8. “History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 304. 

9. JASB (NS), No. XLIV, for 1931-33, pp. 17 and Plate I, Nos. 4-8. 

10. JKHRS, Vol, I, No. I, p. 157. 

11. JASB (NS), No. XLIV, 1931-33, pp. 20 N. & Plate I, Nos, 4-8 ; M,. ‘H. Krishna, 
Ann. Rep. of the Mysore Arch. Dept. for 1939, pp. 97-100, 
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with long trunk hanging down, floral ornamentation on each side of the trunk, above 
the elephant’s back there seems to be incised one or two letters in Kanarese 
characters reading on some of the coins as teva or deva and others having letters 
like ka, cha or ha etc, Some of the coins also appear to be uninscribed. 

Reverse: A complex floral design occupying the whole of the space on the 
reverse. Some of the coins as revealed by the illustrations, show some minute 
variations in the design.”* ° 

The coins generally weigh 58 or 59 grains (3.823 gms.) in weight but their 
sizes vary from 1.2 cm. to 1.3 cm. Herasi® and Elliot!* also mention some of the 
Janams of this type, bearing an elephant device on the obverse. M. H. Krishna’. 
and Heras have described different varieties of these coins on the basis of its number 
of garlands depicted on the elephant’s neck and also on the variation of the floral 
design on the reverse. But this classification of varieties of these coins is not cOon- 
vincing as to determine their denominations, because they reveal a reasonable 
degree of uniformity in the weight standard as well as in fabric. 

The slight variations which are noticed frequently in the depiction of the 
floral design as well as of the elephant on many of the coins of this type may be 
:due to their manufacturing by different goldsmiths who were entrusted with minting 
‘gold coins in early times. Moreover, it is to be noted that not all of these coins 
were minted in one particular period, some of them being manufactured in a late 
period as will be shown below. The slight variations of designs also indicate the 
use of different dies employed in manufacturing these coins. It is also possible to 
‘think that sometimes, the goldsmiths who were entrusted with manufacturing of 
:gold coins copied the designs in the absence of original dies, and instance of which 
can be noticed in one of the specimens preserved in the Orissa State Museum at 
Bhubaneswar. F 

The two gold coins preserved in the Orissa Museum are of same size, of 1.3 
.cm. each and in their weight also they do not differ widely from . each other. The 
coin No. 1 (Plate L, Fig, 2) from the fine execution of the devices depicted on it 
appears to be an original issue, But the coin No. 2 (of the same Plate) is evidently 
a crude imitation of the first. The coin No. 1 shows the usual devices found 
generally in other Gajapati-pagodas i.e. a caparisoned standing elephant facing 
right and ornamented with floral designs in front and above the back of the animal 
and on the reverse the usual scroll or floral design. But the coin. No, 2 shows some 
peculiarities in the depiction of the above devices. The standing elephant on the 


12. Smith bas described the scroll device, “possibly intended either for foliage or 
a peacock's tail”, CCIM, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 318, 
13. JASB (NS), No. XLIV, 1931-33, Plate I, p. 22, 
14. Op.Cit., pp: 116 and 152. 


15, Ann. Rep. of the Mysore Arch. Dept. for 1939, pp. 97-100. 
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obverse is indistinctly curved without ornamentation and it faces left instead of 
right as is usually found. The reverse device is very much indistinct which clearly 
shows that it was an unsuccessful attempt to copy the designs from the original 
without the help of the original die. The coin No. 118, illustrated by Filliot also 
appears to be a crude imitation without the original die which can easily be .dis- 
tinguished from the coin No. 119 of the same Gajapati-pagoda.*° The standing 
elephant depicted on it, distinctly differs from usual device and the scroll design 
shown on the reverse is also a crude one and differs widely from the usual artistic 
execution of the design, if one minutely observes the two coins illustrated ..by 
Elliot. The elephant depicted in the coin No. 118 illustrated by Elliot, is small in 
size and its full figure is shown where as the elephant in No. 119 is bigger in 
size covering the whole space, not fully depicted and more ornamented which is 
the* usual characteristic of the original specimens. As observed by Smith, that 
these coins were frequently forged*”, can very well be gleaned from the illustra- 
tions given by numismatists. | 

A brass imitation of the so-called Gajapati-zagoda preserved in the National 
Museum of Copenhagen, has been illustrated by B. D. Chattopadhyaya.*® He is 
not sure of it as a dynastic issue, but on the degenerated type of the reverse design 
showed on its reverse, he suggests a late date of itsissue. He has also observed 
that the weight standard of this coin is slightly less than those of the gold pagodas. 
It is not yet known, whether brass coins imitated from the so-called Gajapati-pagodas 
were issued by any dynasty and cannot be concluded on the discovery of a single 
brass coin in imitation of the genuine gold issues of a particular dynasty, that it 
it was also in circulation as currency. Jn the absence of any evidence of its cir- 
culation in any region of South India as currency, it may be suggested that it was 
a forged coin intended to circulate it along with the genuine pieces by, dishonest 
moneyers. This imitation coin may be taken to have manufactured either in the 
period of minting of genuine Gajapati-pagodas or. it may be a modern forgery. But 
the imitations of these coins in gold mentioned above may belong to a later period 
when the minting of the genuine issues by a particular dynasty were stopped after 
its downfall, as in the case of the Kushana and Gupta coins. 

Kalhana, the well-known chronicler of Kashmir mentions in his Rajatarangini 
that king Harsha (1089-1101 A.D.) of Kashmir issued coins in imitation of the coins 


16. Cf. Elliot, Op.Cit., Plate III, Nos, 118 and 119. 


17. CCIM, Vol. I, p 318 and Note 1 ; G. Bidie also observed though in a confusing 
way, “In Southern India copies of the Gajapati-pagodas are scarce and dear, 
but at Bangalore fictitious coins are made according to demand, with such 
ingenuity that it is by no means easy to distinguish the real from the false”, 
JASB, Vol. L1I, 1883, pp, 40ff. 

18, JASB, Vol, XIII, 1971, pp. 167-169 and Plate. 
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current in Karpgata.3®° One of the coin-types of Harshadeva is corroborated by the 
actual specimens published by Cunningham?®° and Rapson? have the elephant on 
the obverse like the so-called Gajapati-pagodas, but on their reverse, instead of the 
floral design, they have two lines Nagar legend giving the ruler’s name. t is 
be noted that Kalhana specifically mentions Karnata and not Kalinga as the minting 
area of the coins which Harshadeva of Kashmir imitated for his own. 

Scholars such as M. H. Krishan?®, B. D. Chattopadbhyaya?? and‘ A. V. N. 
Murthy®* ascribe the elephant pagodas to the Western Gafigas who dominated the 
political scene of Karnataka for a considerable length of time since about Sth 
century of the Christian era. According to them, the Western Gangas had the 
dynastic emblem of an elephant, as this device is also shown on the seals of their 
copper plate charters which has striking similarity with the same device occurring 
On these coins, Moreover, their belief is confirmed by the find of & large number 
of such type coins from various regions of Karnataka where the Western Gangas 
did rule. M. H. Krishna believed that the Kanarese letters very often occurring on 
the obverse sides of these coins might be the initial letters of the names of different 
issuers. Coins with the legend deva or teva, may be taken to be of the Western Ganga 
king Rachamalla-Satyavakya I and those with the letter Ha, he assigned them 
to Pritbvipati II who was also known as Hastimalla.®® He also believed that these 
coins were widely imitated by different dynasties including the Gangas of Kalinga. 

D. C. Sircar on the evidence furnished by the Rajatarangini holds the opinion 
that atleast some of the Gajapati-pagodas were issued by the “Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyana including Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126 A.D.)”. He is also of the opinion 
that the uninscribed Gajapati-pagodas were minted “mostly by the temple authorities 
of the .goldsmiths of Karnata for centuries ‘with the permission of the royal 
authority”,? ® 

Thus there are two distinct theories on the attribution of these coins to two 
different dynasties of this region of Karnataka. But the suggestion of Sircar attri- 
buting them to Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya V{ is not based on sureér 
ground. The known specimens of this dynasty do not seem to have included tbe 


It is to 


19. M.A. Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, (4A Chronicle of the kings of Kashmir), 1900, 
Vol. I, Verse 926 of VII Taranga. 

20. Coins of Medieval India, from the Seventh century down «to the Muhammadan 
Congquests, pp. 34-35, Plate V, Nos. 22-23. 

21. Indian Coins, p. 36, Plate IV, No. 23. 

22. MAR, 1939, p. 97. 

23. Coins & Currency Systems in South India, pp. 44-45. 

24. Coins of Karnataka, pp. 65ff. 

25. MAR, 1939, Nos. 4 and 6. 

26. Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 245-46ff, 
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elephant pagodas. The coins of the Western Chalukyas are completely different in 
fabric, found invariably in single-die punched variety, consisting of lion and boar 
symbols instead of elephant.” Some of their coins also bear various minute 
punches on the reverse side.?® Gold coins with the legends reading Jayadeva, Jaya, 
Jagadeka, Bhuvana and Trailokyamalla of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana are 
known to have been discovered so far. O.e coin having on the obverse, the motif of 
a large caparisoned boar with crescent pellet and the sun and the reverse having 
the scroll design as on the elephant pagodas has been tentatively attributed to the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyana.®° Inthe absence of any legend, the issuer of the 
coin is not known definitely, Possibly the scroll design was imitated from the 
elephant pagadas. 

The epigraphical records of {1th century found in the Belgaum district in 
Karnataka meotion Gamgana-pongadydana or gold gadydnas of the Gangas, indicating 
that the Gangas also- issued gold coins.®° Jn the absence of any other gold coins 
which may be definitely attributed to the Western Gangas and the abundant find of 
the elephant pagodas all over Karnataka, especially in the Dharwar and Bellary 
districts, the original home of this dynasty, these coins can be definitely attributed 
tothem. This is also supported by the dynastic emblem depicted on these pagodas. 

There are also controversies among scholars regarding the date of minting 
of these coins and no satisfactory picture of the period of their minting and circula- 
tion has emerged till now. Those who attribute them to the Western Gangas have 
also suggested the period of their minting during the later part of their rule, during 
about 1 ith century A.D. As pointed out earlier, Sircar suggests the period of their 
minting atleast some of the uninscribed coins, some time during 11th century A.D. 
by the temple authorities or the goldsmiths of Karnataka with the permission of 
the royal authority. This view is also supported by B. D. Chattopadhyaya while 
suggesting the upper limit of their minting period which according to him cannot 
be earlier than 11th century at least on the evidences of the palaeography on these 
coins as well as their reference in the Rajatarangini.3* ‘The epigraphical references 
to some coin-names such as Gandhavarana-mada, Gandahasti-méada®® indicating the 
representation of an elephant on them in the 12th-13th century inscriptions of 
Andhra country and also different varieties of Anai-achchu (implying that they. boré 


27. B. D. Chattopadhiyaya, Op.Cit., pp. 209f. 

28. Ibid, p. 211, Note 3. 

29. B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins & Currency Systems in South maid, PD. 216, No, 108 ; 
Elliot, Op.Cit., p. 152, No. 21. 

30, ZA, Vol. I, 1872, pp. 142ff. 

31. JASB, Vol. XIII, 1971, pp. 167-69ff. 

32. JNSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 123ff. These coin-names also occur in some Gafga 
epigraphs of Orissa, see Chapter X. 
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the figure of elephant on them) in the Tamil epigraphs of the same period®® have 
induced him to suggest that if they are identical with the elephant pagodas, then 
these coins were continued to be minted even as late as 13th century. But he is 
also in doubt about their continuation in minting till that late period in view of 
the fact that “coins once minted continued in circulation for a long periud”.®* 
Those who hold the opinion that these coins were issued by Mallikarjuna of 
Vijayanagar also suggest a late date posterior to 12th century A,D.®® ˆ S.C. De 
further, on the evidence of Rijatarangini holds the view that the Gajapati-pagodas 
were prevalent in Karnataka in crude form before 1090 A.D., but they were 
improved upon during Harshadeva’s time.?°. He is also of opinion that this improved 
type was adopted by Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagar and the Gajapati king Kapilen- 
dradeva of Orissa, as both of them were contemporaries and rivals. 

.The view of those who held that the palaeography of the letters on these 
coins cannot be earlier than 11th century is also not based on ,convincing ground, 
Rapson has rightly assigned them to a “‘period before 1090 A.D, as they were 
imitated by Harshadeva of Kashmir”.®” If we take the elephant-obverse types of 
Harshadeva of Kashmir who flourished in l1th century, to be the imitations of the 
so-called elephant pagodas of Karnataka, then we have to assume that these pagodas 
were already,in circulation in this region at the time of Harshadeva, Itisa well 
known fact that during early and medieval period, coins once in circulation remained 
current for a long period. Evidences also show that coins minteck in different period 
and in different regions of the country were current at the same time in all parts; 
especially if these coins were of high metallic value. This is. also corroborated by 
the numerous epigraphical records of various parts of India. If the coin-names 
Gandhavarana-mdada, and Ganaahasti-mada of the 12th-13th century Andhra epigraphs 
and Anai-achchu of the Tamil region of the same period are to be taken as identical 
with the Gajapati-pagodas, it would also support the above view, Further, it would 
also corroborate the view that these coins were continued to be in circulation for a 
long period till atleast 13th century A.D. not only in Karnataka, their actual minting 
area, but also in other’ parts of South India. It should be noted here that though 
the coins were continued to be in circulation, their minting seems to have ceased to 
exist with the downfall of their issuers, the Western Gangas. 

Thus in the above light, it may be assumed that, during the rule of the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyana these pagodas were also current in their dominion 
and Harshadeva of Kashmir, a contemporary of Vikramaditya VI of this dynasty 


33. JNST, Vol. XX, Part, p. 14. . 
34. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, p. 47. 


35. Num. Suppl., No. XLIV, for 1931-33, p. 18 ; JKHRS, Vol. I, No: 4, p. 373 
36. Ibid, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 373. : ଏ 
37, - Indian Coins, 1897, p. 36. 
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fascinated by the superb artistic execution of these coins might have imitated for his 
own coins for circulation in his own kingdom. The period of minting may thus 
evidently be assigned to an earlier date before 1ith century. The gold gadydnas of 
the Ganfigas revealed by an epigraph of A.D. 1075, from Belgaum district in 
Karnataka, stated above also indicate that the Western Gangas alone issued these 
coins which were current till atleast the period mentioned in the inscription. Some 
of these ¢lephant pagodas with the legend Buja or Bhuja are known to have been 
discovered.?’® If the reading of the legend is taken to be correct, some of these 
coins were possibly struck with the same legend by the Western Ganga feudatories 
under the Western Chalukyas or the early members of the Hoysala family who 
came to rule in the areas earlier ruled by Gangas and who used the title of Bhuja-= 
vala and are known to have continued Ganga traditions as suggested by. Chatto- 
padhyaya, But it seems, they did not have the fresh minting of these coins and 
might have struck jfthe legend on some of the existing pieces. As has already been 
stated above, the imitations of these coins in gold were not rare and several of them 
have been illustrated by different scholars and several cast imitations in gold were 
prepared by goldsmiths of different royal families in later period in order to meet 
the demand for their circulation. The minting of genuine die-struck pieces were 
stopped after the decline of the Western Gangas. 

The views expressed by Sircar and otbers that some of these coins were 
uninscribed and issued by the temple authorities, do not seem to be much convin- 
cing. In fact all the original pieces are inscribed with only one or two letters visible, 
because of the marginal engraving. Absence of these letters on some of the coins 
is mainly due to the defective striking of the die, which is not evenly struck on all 
the coins, As the legend is usually along the edges, sometimes it became out of the 
coin-flan due to uneven striking of the die,°? Even the figure of the elephant on 
obverse is not fully shown in all the genuine coins, Sometimes the trunk of the 
elephant is out of flan. In the absence of any definite evidence of minting these 
coins by the temple authority, this seems to be a possible suggestion for their 
dynastic issue. If we are to believe that these coins continued to be minted even 
after the downfall of the Western Ganigas, during the rule of the Western Chalukyas 
of Kalyana and also more later, during Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagar, they were 
definitely manufactured by casting or crudely imitated from the original pieces, 
This is evident from gome of the crude coins illustrated by different scholars, already 
mentioned above. The cast imitation of this coin type in brass (although a forged 
coin) illustrated by Chattopadhyaya as well as in gold preserved in the State 


~ 


38. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, p. 47. 
39. Cf. Chattopadhyaya, Op.Cit.; Plate III, Nos. 172, 176, Smith, CCIM, Vol. J, 
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Museum, Bhubaneswar (Plate L, Fig. 2, No. 2) would indicate that they were intended 
to meet the demand for circulation in a later period. The valuable metallic content 
in these coins was considered by the people to be more important than their face 
value. The beautiful workmanship of the coins might have also fascinated the 
other royal families of the different kingdoms of South India in a later period like 
the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana, to imitate them by cast impressions in gold to 
meet their demand in higher commercial transactions, The coin names ˆ associated 
with place names as revealed by the South Indian epigraphs of the early and 
medieval period, such as Lokki-gadydna, Lokki-nishka etc. i e., the gadyara or nishka 
manufactured at Lokkigundi (identified with modern Lokkundi in the Dharwar 
district of Karnataka) may be due to the fact that the gold coins known as gadyana 
or nishka were manufactured by the goldsmiths of these places either on the order of 
the royal authority of that region or on the instructions of differente moneyers for 
commercial transactions, ହି 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE IN EARLY AND 
MEDIEVAL ORISSA 


The origin and evolution of coinage and currency system of the ancient 
Orissa is shrouded in obscurity. Despite varied sources of information relating to 
Orissa’s past, the evidence available for a complete and comprehensive account of 
currency and media of exchange prevalent during the period under review, is very 
scanty. It is ‘a fact that coins are useful for the study of economic history of a 
people, besides definitely indicating the progress of human civilization from the 
barter to monetary economy, they also reveal, on the basis of their existence or 
non-existence, the economic growth of a country. The non-existence of metallic 
money in a particular period does dot necessarily indicate economic deterioration, 
but prevalance of other media of exchange to meet the necessities of life as well as 
internal and external trade. But in the absence of a comprehensive chronological 
history of ancient Orissa, many problems relating to the study of the economic 
conditions and particularly the currency and exchange of the early and medieval 
period have remained unsolved. No judicious thought has so far been given to 
the study of currency system of the period in question, relating to Orissa. Previous 
studies have been based on inadequate and confused thinking about the origin of 
the coins and currency systems of Orissa, and attempts were generally made to 
find out evidences on the actual finds of coins, relating to political history of Orissa. 
However, the internal as well as the external evidences furnished by the various 
coin specimens, epigraphic records and literature, although very meagre, 
occasionally reveal interesting facts about the currency and exchange of this region. 
Besides, a comparative and chronological account of the currency and media of 
exchange prevalent in other parts of India, particularly, the adjoining provinces of 
Orissa from the earliest times would help us further in this regard, Since the study 
of Orissan currency system has not advanced considerably, an attempt is‘being 
made here to provide informations from these sources which will be helpful and 
necessary for a proper understanding of the coins which are found in Orissa from 
time to time, | 

The expression, ‘‘media of exchange” means giving or taking some commodity 
or service for another, representing a standard of value. According to C, Seltman, 
“Mankind first learnt to value, next to weigh and last of all to stamp metal; or in 
other words evolved from barter to metallic currency, abandoned mere ourrency 
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for money and then mere money for coinage”.3 The bistory of exchange goes back 
to the prehistoric palaeolithic period when man’s economic activity was confined 
to food gathering and hunting which was also the basis of subsistence. With the 
development of the primitive society, when people, instead of food gatherer, became 
food producer, the necessity of means of exchange for their produces was felt and 
from this, barter system was evolved. As elsewhere, in Orissa also, barter was the 
earliest stage of commercial transactions. But, it had its disadvantages too. A 
cultivator could get a piece of cloth from the weaver in exchange for his produce, 

But the want of coincidence of respective needs between the two parties, i.e., the 
buyer and the seller, was, sometimes a great handicap. At one stage cow, goat or 
other domestic animals and food-grains which were considered as units of wealth, 
were certain commodities of general value and accepted as common media of 
exchange. But in these cases also, the difficulty was felt by the early human sociéty, 
as for example, when necessity was felt to buy a small article of lesser value than 
that of a cow, It was very difficult to divide some goods like an anima] or a dress 
into parts or pieces to purchase a commodity of lesser value. 

The growth of the idea of a standard of value gave rise to money economy 
and with the growth of the civilization, the articles like cowrie-shells, various stone 
beads, pearls etc. which were considered to be valuable came to be regarded as 
common media of exchange. These articles were used as ornaments and also 
for other luxury purpose. It seems, the luxurious articles like the above which 
were not easily available to the common people, served in most of the cases as the 
common media of exchange, although barter system was not altogether given up. 
Gradually, some of the valuable metals, such as gold, silver, copper etc. were 
selected as the suitable materials for exchange, as they were considered less 
perishable than any other commodity and Could be stored easily without loss of 
their metallic value. They supplemented all the other means of exchange as a 
standard media, although the system of barter was in existence througbout the 
ages. In spite of its advantages and disadvantages, it was the earliest means 
of carrying On trade and commerce throughout India. In the present day, too, 
foreign trade is based on a kind of indirect barter, i.e, commodities are exchanged 
between the two countries on the basis of their calculated value. The words 
prapana and pratipana used in the Vedic literature probably denoted the commodities 
received in barter or exchange.” The Buddhist Samghas were forbidden to use 
coined money and followed the system of barter. Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century 
A.D. observed, “Rare precious substances of various kinds from the sea-ports are 


1. Greek Coins (Methuens Hand book of Archaeology, London, 1933), p.- 1. 
2. Atharva Veda, 11I, 15, 4. : 
3- PVinaya Pitaka, III, 237 ; 11, 294 ; Chullavagga, XH, pp. If. 
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bartered for merchandise”,.* But he also informs us that barter was used along with 
metallic money of “‘gold, silver and cowries and small pearls in the commerce of 
the country”,° The mathematical texts like Ganitasarasamgraha of Mahaviracharya 
of about 9th century A.D.° and Lildvati of Bhaskaracharya of about 12th century 
A.D.” prescribe rulers in determining the value in case of a barter. As elsewhere 
in India, Orissa also, followed the agricultural economy, from tbe very beginning 
of its history which is even continued to the present day. This is evident from the 
numerous epigraphical records of early and medieval period of her history. It was 
due mainly, to agriculture, which was rural based, being considered the principal 
unit of wealth and grains and other produces of the field served as the means of 
payment in villages, thus reducing the monetary functions of metallic coins, During 
the present day, the practice of people in certain rural areas of Orissa is to collect 
minor forest produces, which constitute an important subsidiary occupation for 
them. Produces like resin, myrobalams, mohkud flower or seeds etc. are bartered 
or sold in the weekly markets in exchange for salt, rice and other necessities. We 
have accounts of foreigners in the 19th century regarding medium of exchange in 
certain rural areas of Orissa. In 1856, Lt. C. Elliot wrote to the Commissioner at 
Nagpur on Kalahandi district, “There are no periodical Bazzars and the produce of 
our village finds its way with difficulty to the next and this want is aggravated by 
the total want of any current medium of exchange. No money passes in the country 
not even cowries add during my tour it has been found necessary to pay the coolies 
in grain”.° We have also information that local traders who lend money to 
dadivasis (aboriginals) and backward classes, “‘take the fullest advantages of the barter 
system and the ignorance of the people” 20° 

At one stage of human civilization, perhaps before the invention of coined 
money, valuable metals such as gold, silver or copper, either in their dust form or 
bar were used as common media of exchange. Vedic literature shows that the people 
in those days followed a mixed pastoral and agricultural economy. Cattle was one 
of the units of value and reckoned as one of the units of wealth. They carried on 
trade and commerce with usual barter system along with valuable metals like gold, 
silver and copper andother valuable articles like pearls,cowries. Grain was possibly 
most widely used throughout the country as a means of payment. Gold, silver and 
copper were selected as suitable materials for exchange, as they were less perish- 


4. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in Indta, Vol. I, p. 178. 

5. Ibid, p. 178. 

6. M. Rangacharya, (Ed), Ganita; (Madras, 1926), Ch. IV, pp. 37-38. 
7. Lildvati, p. 35. 

8. N. Senapati (Ed.), Orissa District Gazetteers, Sundargarh, p. 261. 
9. OHRJ, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 60. 

10. N. Senapati (Ed.), Orissa District Gazetteers, Sundargarh, p. 200. 
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able than any other commodity which could be stored easily without any loss of 
their value. But the grain and cowrie media, performing distinct monetary 
functions, continued widely in the subsequent periods of history, side by side with 
metallic currency. 

The Vedic literature contains the term nishka®3 denoting sometimes a gold 
necklace and sometimes indicating its monetary use. The use of niskha denoting a 
metallic medium of exchange is also found in other works.3? There are references 
to another metallic money, called hiranyapinda (lumps of gold).3° But there is no 
evidence to show their use according to any definite weight standard, They have 
been referred to as gifts or rewards for religious and social services,** But they 
had certain definite shape size and value as they were gifts from the king and there- 
fore gradually accepted by the people as legal tender and recognized as medium of 
exchange in commercial transactions, Later on, the use of nishk& as currency is 
evident from several sources.3® Besides nishka, we have references of krishya!a and 
Satamana in the Brahmanas in the sense of their monetary use. The later Vedic Sam- 
hitas and the Brahmanas mention different denominations of metallic currency, 
Satamanda, pada, etc.*° The words rajata and hiranya in the Vedic literature, clearly 
distinguishing two types of metallic currency furnish important data in respect of 
the earliest coinage of our country. It is likely to think from the evidence of 
different denominations of the Satamdna, pada etc. of the metallic money, that they 
were used according to certain specific weight standard. In addition to these terms, 
hiranya-pinda (lump of gold, also sometimes indicatiog silver) possibly an unstamped 
money of specific weight and also metallic bars of certain weight were used for 
commercial transactions. It seems the concept of coinage in the modern sense of 
the term was known, though in a rudimentary form durirg the Vedic period. In a 
subsequent period, we have numerous references to metallic money, the use of 
different names for different measures of weight of metals some of which became 
coin-npames later on, Such as suvarna, Satamana, nishka, and unit of weight such as 
krishyala, raktika (red and black seeds or the gufij@ berry) which became the basic 
units of all the North Indian weight standards for valuable metals like gold, silver 
etc, Their economic importance was also recognized by the later authorities like 


11. Rig Veda, II, 33.10 ; 47.15 ; V, 19.3; Cf. nishka-griva, “having a gold ornament 
on the neck”. 

12. Atharva Veda, XX, 127.3 ; XX, 9.34.5; Satapatha Brahmana, XI, 4.1.1.8 ; Vedic 
Index, Vol, I, pp. 454-55. 7 

13, Ibid. 

14. JNSI, Vol, XV, p. 17. 

15. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 455. 

16. S. K. Maity, Early Indian-Coins and Currency System, pp. 20-21. 
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Panini™", and Smriti writers like Manu? and Yajdiavalkya.™® Their weight standard- 
is recorded in their works. 

With the introduction of coined money which is a great achievement of the 
human civilization a new way of life and culture began. By the beginning of the 
Sth century B.C., a regular system of coinage was already in vogue in India as 
evidenced from Panini, the author of the Sanskrit grammar Ashtaddhyayi. He refers 
to the gold nishkas in the sense of coins when he uses the. words like dvi-nishkam and 
tri-nishkam etc. He also mentions that a man possessing one hundred mishkas was 
known as naishka-Satika and one having one thousand nmishkas, called nmaishka- 
sahasrika.®° Jn the Mahabharata also we come across such references of people: 
having hundred and thousand nmishkas.®® The references to nishka as a coined 
money in gold are found in abundance in the Mahabhdrata,?2 Besides, another coin- 
name Satamdna with its smaller denomination fara were popular during the age of the 
Mahabharata as well as in the time of PAanini.?® Satamdana seems to be originally 
a gold coin, but later on denoted both silver and gold as known from the later 
Brahmana literature. 

Panini mentions another coin-name called karshdpana which became most. 
popular coinage in the subsequent period. This was also known as pana in his 
time. He has also mentioned the different smaller denominations such as ardha- 
karshapana (half karshapana), pada-karshdpana (one-fourth Kkarshapana), dvi-masha 
(one-eighth mdasha) and masha (one-sixteenth masha). These coins seem to have been of 
both silver and copper. Besides these, Panini also mentions vimsatika which was 
equal to 29 méashakas, trivim$atika of 30 mashakas indicating. both silver and copper 
coins, He has also mentioned different denominations of this series of coins such 
as dvi-vim$satika, ardhra-vim$atika, pada-vimsatika, etc.®* From the reference of 
varieties of coins of different metals and their sub-multiples in PAanini’s work, it 
becomes more than clear that coinage had already been established in a very Sound 
and systematic basis during his period (C. 5th century B.C.). 

The coin-name karshapana is popularly known in the post-Vedic period, seen 
for the first time in Panini’s works and the Pali literature. The Buddhist literature 
mentions kahapana (karshadpana in Sanskrit) of copper and silver and gold coins 


17. Panini, Ashtadhyayi, V, 1-27. 

18. Manu-Smriti, VIII, 135-1 38, 

19. Yajfiavalkya-Smriti, 1, 364-366. 

20. ‘Panini, Ashtadhydyi, V. 199. 

21. Mbh., Anusdsana parvan, 13,43, 

22. JNSI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 143-156. ¢ 

23. Mbh., Aranyaka parvan, 3.134.14 ; Panini, V. 1.35 and VII, 3.17. 
24. Ashtadhyayi, V. 2.120 ; V. 124, “ I 
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such as nikkha (nishka in Sanskrit), suvarna etc. There is also reference 10 lead 
kahapana in Buddhist Jatakas.?*° References to smaller denominations of coins such 
as pada, mashaka kakani etc. and sippikd or cowrie used as petty coins are known 
from the Jatakas. Karshdpana was the standard coin during this period as known 
from its frequent mention in the Buddhist literature which was used for even very 
small transactions. In Pali literature, kahapana or karshapana occurs with its 
fractions as kahdpana, half kahapana and kakami. 

Extensive use of the metallic currency during the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan 
period is supported by Kautilya’s Arthasastra (C, 4th century B.C.). The coin-name 
karshdpana bas been mentioned as para by Kautilya which denoted both copper and 
silver. His Arthasastra provides us with very important data on the coinage of the 
contemporary period. A regular currency system and coins extensively used as a 
medium of exchange seem to have been established as supported by the evidence of 
the Arthasastra. It also appears from this source that there was a well-organised 
mint and different officers were appointed to supervise carefully the minting of coins 
and guard against the possibility of counterfeiting.?” There were officers like 
Lakshandadhyaksha (Superintendent of Mint), Ripadarsaka (Examiner of coins) who 
were appointed by the royal authority. It appears that during the period of 
Kautilya, who flourished in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, the economy of the 
country was based mainly on coined money. This is also corroborated by the 
numerous actual finds generally attributed to this period. IN 


Karshadpana or pana mentioned in the Ashtadhyayi of Panini, the Buddhist 
literature and in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, bas been generally identified with the 
silver punch-marked coins of which numerous hoards have been found in all parts 
of India including Orissa. As the literary as well as the actual finds of these coins 
show, this was the standard medium of exchange from about 6th century B.C. 
downwards. 


At the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to give a categorical 
answer to the question as to when exactly the minted metallic coins were first 
introduced in Orissa. But the evolution of coinage in India as discussed above, and 
the actual finds of the so-called silver punch-marked coins in abundance in this part 
of the country, as well as the conspicuous absence of any indigenous coinage prior 
to the punch-marked series, would tend to suggest that the use of coined money as 
a medium of exchange was started with the introduction of the silver punche- 
marked coins in Orissa. We have also no literary or epigraphical records to 


25. Jdataka, Yol. IV, p. 12. 
26. Ibid, Vol. 1, pw 7. , I 
27; arth. (Shamasastry’s trans.), pp. 95-96, p. 274. 
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inform us the prevalance of any currency system of indigenous nature in Orissa 
prior to the introduction of the silver punch-marked coins. 


The earliest coins found in Orissa are the so-called silver punch-marked 
coins in two types generally referred to as the “‘Jocal” or “Janapada” and “imperial” 
series of punch-marked coins.*® On the basis of their symbols and fabric the “local” 
punch-marked coins are considered to be the earliest specimens and they have found 
mainly in the western part of Orissa which formed a part of the ancient Maha- 
kosala or the Kosala Janapada. The “‘]local’”’ or the earliest punch-marked coins 
generally attributed to different Maha-janapadas of ancient India, such as Uttara 
Parfichala, Dakshina Panchala, Surasena, Vatsa, KAa$1, Kosala, Magadba, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Andhra, etc, have been found, confined to the area of their discovery 
(frequently found in a particular area) and hence they have been distinguished as 
the coinages of the Janapadas. The coins of each Janapada differ from the other in 
respect of symbology and fabric. The punch-marked coins of the Kosala Janapada 
found in Orissa are also known to have been discovered mainly in the western part 
of it, i.e. Sambalpur and Bolangir districts along with other areas in the Madhya 
Pradesh which comprised within ancient Dakshina or South Kosala. On the other 
hand the “imperial” or “‘universal” series of punch-marked coins, as the numis- 
matists call them for their abundant finds all over India, have been discovered in 
several parts of Orissa in big hoards. The Kkarshapanas of the ancient Indian 
literary texts, are generally identified by the numismatists, with these silver punch- 
marked coins (both ‘‘local’’ and “‘jimperial’”’ series) and the “imperial” series of these 
coins are generally attributed to the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan period when the 
different parts of India were united under one imperial power and these coins were 
spread all over India through the imperial expansion. The wide distribution of 
them all over the country would suggest that this coinage was issued by a well- 
organised central authority. It seems, also probable that, with the annexation of 
Kalinga to the Magadhan empire, this centrally organized coinage was introduced 
in Orissa, Thus the real history of the coinage may be presumed to have started 
in all parts of Orissa from about 3rd or 4th century B.C. with the introduction of 
the silver punch-marked coins. The extensive use of these coins, known from 
Kautilya's Arthasdstra, during the pre-Mauryan and in the subsequent period, 
indicates that the silver punch-marked coins were the standard medium of exchange 
in all parts of India. With the extension of Magadhan imperialism to Orissa, these 
coins were supplied to this region from the centrally organized regular coinage of 
the Mauryan empire, through trade and commerce. 


i Although Kautilya mentions in his Artha$astra, state’s authority of minting coins 
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as is apparent from the mentions of some officials whose duties have been specified 
in this treatise®®, there are also evidences regarding the private minting of coins and 
the continuity of circulation of the issues by the private agencies side by side with 
the state issues.’ The officer called the Riipadarsaka (Examiner of coins) mentioned 
in the Arthasdstra had the duty to test the genuineness and to determine tbe value of 
the coins and to enumerate recommendation for fees to be paid by the public for 
getting their coins examined. There is also indication to private authorities issuing 
coins, but they had to follow the instructions laid down by the royal autbority for 
minting coins and follow the standard fixed by the state. The extensive use of the 
coins as is evidenced by their provenance and also by the Arthasastra, would suggest 
the popular medium of exchange was these coins which were also used in trade 
and commerce, There are more evidences regarding the private minting of coins 
and the continuity of circulation of the coins issued by private agencies side by 
side with those issued by the state, in a later period. The goldsmiths were primarily 
entrusted with the work of manufacturing the coins who obtained permission from 
the royal authority and the coins which were mainly used in large scale commercial 
transactions, the bankers, moneyers and merchants and different mercantile guilds, 
and also the administrators issued coins only when the necessity of coins for these 
purposes were felt. Sometimes the goldsmiths were appointed by the state or the 
moneyers or traders with the approval of the state authority to manufacture coins, 
The reason for the practice of testing the genuineness of the coins by royal officers 
before their entering into the royal treasury, was mainly due to the existence of 
different private agencies who got struck their coins through the goldsmiths for 
commercial purposes and circulated side by side with the royal issues. 

The abundance of silver in the Mauryan period or more specifically during 
the Magadhan imperialism and silver punch-marked coins, generally taken to be of 
Mauryan and pre-Mauryan type in Orissa show that both internal and' external 
trades were in flourishing condition and the economy of the country was based on 
a well-developed currency system. Although we do not have any indigenous 
literature and our epigraphical sources are very much silent about this coinage 
during the Mauryan period, its popularity is evidenced from Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
which prescribes payment of annual salaries of officers of various categories in 
panas.°® At tbe same time, it also lays down that, salaries can be paid in forest 
produce, cattle, or produces of the field along with a small amount of money, if 
there is scarcity of coined money. The practice of the payment of the salaries 


29. Arth. Il 12. 
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103. 
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partly in money and partly in grain appear to be in vogue throughout the ages.®? 
The two expressions called Vetana (wages for payment in money) and bhakta 
(allowances in money or grain) were in use since the days of the epics and continued 
through the ages. The expression bhatta (Bhakta in Sanskrit) in the sense of 
allowances is still used in Orissa. 

With the decline of the Mauryan rule in Orissa, the supply of the punchb- 
marked coins from a centrally organized administrative system, was probably 
stopped. But it seerns, these coins were continued to be manufactured by different 
mercantile guilds and traders for a longer period for commercial transactions. As 
the different parts of Orissa were used to money economy, this currency was not 
totally out of market. Moreover, the intrinsic value of the coins and their useful- 
ness for other purposes such as ornaments and utensils made them ac-eptable to all. 
There are archaeological as well as literary evidences to show the continuity of 
this currency till quite late in this region as elsewhere in Indian sub-continent. 
Punch-marked coin-moulds in clay have been discovered from the archaeological 
excavations at Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneswar at levels attributed to C. 300 A.D.3® 
Although, sometimes, these moulds are taken to be the apparatus of the forgers, 
their discovery at the level attributed to a late period would suggest that the silver 
punch-marked coins were in great demand in Orissa atleast till about 4th century 
A.D. It would also suggest that minting of these coins by punching devices had 
ceased to exist during this period. The Sisupalgarh excavation also yielded silver 
punch-marked coin at the level attributed to C. 100 A.D. Sculptural depiction of 
some coins of square and round shape, resembling the silver punch-marked coins is 
noticed in a cave called Ganeshgumpha near Hatigumpha inscription of Kbaravela, 
on the Udayagiri hill at Bhubaneswar.°* The coins are depicted in a stone 
relief, occurring in a frieze in the above cave of the period which can be assigned 
to about Ist century A.D. with the representation of a scene of Udayana-VAasava- 
datta flight, a famous legend from the Sanskrit-literature. These evidences would 
indicate that punch-marked coins which were introduced.in the Orissan market since, 
probably, the Mauryan rule, continued to be in circulation to a quite late date. 

The prevalence of the punch-marked coins as currency till quite late date 
also in other parts of India is evident from the Smritis of Manu, Yajfnavalkya, 
Narada and Vishyu. The coin-name purdya and dharana otherwise called karshapana 
generally applied to the so-called silver punch-marked coins are mentioned in 
these literary texts.” The term purdna indicated old coins in circulation, the 


32.* D. C. Sircar, Stud. Pol. Adm. Syst., pp. 254-55. 
33. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 99. 
34. Plate LI, Fig. 2 ; also see, JNSZ, Vol, XXVII, Part II, pp. 170-76 and Plate IX, 
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synonym for which were kdrshdpana or dharana. Buddhaghosha, the celebrated 
Buddhist author who flourished in the Sth century A.D. refers to the prevalence of 
the old nila-karshdpana (blue karshdpana) which have generally been identified 
with the silver punch-marked coins, side by side with the silver coins of the Saka 
Satraps of Western India and other coins issued by the indigenous dynasties.” ° 

It is now well known that the early medieval royal dynasties of Orissa did 
not issue coinage of their own, No coins of the Matharas of Kalinga {(C. 5th-6th 
century A.D,), the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda (C. 7th century A.D.), the Bhaumakaras 
(C. 8th-10th century A.D.) of Toshali and Utkala, the Somavam$is of South Kosala 
and Utkala (C. 10th-12th A.D.), the early Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara (C. 7th- 
12th A D.) have as yet come to light. But the epigraphical records of some of these 
dynasties and the feudatories ruling under them reveal the use of metallic money, 
especially of silver, known as riipya. The basis of calculation of this monetary 
transaction was the pala standard of weight. The inscriptions of the early medieval 
period invariably mention the coin-name as riipya, ripaka or riipyaka, calculated in 
pala weight standard, often with its fractions, such as mdsha and gufijd. The Madras 
Museum grant of the time of Narendradhavala, who was probably a feudatory chief 
under the Bhaumakaras, assigned to C. 10th century A.D., refers to the rent of a 
village as rupyaka pla (abbreviated for pala) 10, g-md (abbreviated for ddya-masha) 2, 
gu (gufnja) 4.37 Sometimes riipaka, obviously indicating a silver coin, is found 
mentioned in the epigraphical records of the same period as ruka im an abbreviated 
form.3® The Phulasera copper plate grant of Kirttirajadeva, an Eastern Ganga ruler 
of a colateral branch, ruling in Ganjam region of Orissa, during about 12th century 
A.D., mentions that the annual rent for the gift village was fixed at rupyakhachatur- 
vimSati written in words, along with the contracted form of the term as rugkha and 
the numerical figure for the amount as 24.°° The grant further records the royal 
tax, known as Yuvaragjachhdyd, possibly a tax on the grazing grounds and public 
thoroughfare, was fixed . annually at rip ya-s-ardhakh-aika (ripya one and half), which 
is written in words, It is also written in its contracted form along with the fraction 
and numerical figures as rua-1, md-2, denoting thus, 13 riipyadkha or ruagkha or 
rupyakha in this case may ‘be a mistake for riipaka in Sanskrit. South Indian epigra- 
phical records mention ruka for Sanskrit ripaka, indicating silver coin,“ Another 


36. Ibid., p. 97. 

37. Ef, Vol, XXVIII, pp. 44f. 

38. Cf. The Angul copper plate grant of Dharmamahadevi of the Bhaumakara 
dynasty, B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, pp. 50ff. 
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abbreviated form for rijpaka known from this inscription is rud and mg is obviously 
written for mdasha. This inscription also reveals interesting informations on the 
weight standard followed in Kalinga region during early medieval period which will 
be discussed later on. Apart from the references in the above inscriptions, the 
silver coins or atleast metallic money in silver, known as riipya, its frequent men- 
tion along with the term for the weight as pala, sometimes in the abbreviated form 
as ru-pla, ‘is found in the epigraphic records of the Bbaumakaras*”*, the Soma- 
vamnsis*® and the semi-independent rulers like the Bhanjas.*2, the Tungas‘*, the 
Sulkis*5, and several feudatory chiefs who acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Bhaumakaras, the Somavam$is and the Eastern Gangas during the early medieval 
period. It is quite clear from the references to ripya, indicating metallic money in 
silver, which was measured in pala weight standard tbat it was the standard medium 
of éxchange during the period in question. But it is interesting to note that despite 
frequent references to this silver currency in epigraphical records, we have not yet 
come across a single silver coin which can be attributed to the royal families 
mentioned above, Neither any silver currency, attributable to the other kingdoms, 
outside Orissa, of early medieval period, has been discovered so far in Orissa, 
Instead, big hoards of silver punch-marked coins have been found throughout 
Orissa. The manufacture of old-fashioned kdarshdpdna resembling the “‘old blue 
kdarshdpana”, during 5th century A.D. is found mentioned in Vinayattha-mafijusd, a 
commentary on Buddhaghosha’s Kankhdavitarani.*“® Although we do not have any 
evidence to show the continuity of manufacturing of these coins in Orissa, it is 
possible to think that the metallic money in silver, mentioned as riipya or riipaka, 
denoted the prevalence of the old silver punch-marked coins still used as currency 
in commercial transactions. It may be pointed out here that these coins so far 
discovered show very much worn out due to their long circulation in the market. 
Probably, the production of punch-marked coins in great abundance during the 
period of their original currency, was sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people for a long period, even after the cessation of their manufacture, Moreover, 
the discovery of punch-marked coinemoulds shows the popularity of this 
currency, and its extensive use as standard media of exchange, for a considerably 
late date, even upto the advent of the Imperial Ganga rulers during 12th century 
A.D. As it will be evidenced from their records, later on, that these coins were 
occasionally used as currency along with other coins of different metals. 


4i. B. Mishra, Op.Cit., pp. 50ff. 
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An assessment of the total volume of currency in circulation in Orissa after 
the decline of the Mauryan rule or more specifically after the cessation of manu- 
facturing of punch-marked coins would show that, in all the known stages oC 
currency history, excepting a few indigenous coinage, some non-local coins of 
different categories and different metals were prevalent along with other media of 
exchange. A survey of coins of different metals, apart from the silver punch*- 
marked coins found in Orissa. would support this fact, which also reveals another 
aspect of the value of metals, corroborated by other relevant materials. 

A Jarge number of coins, found in Orissa, can be definitely assigned to be the 
issues of particular royal families of other parts of India, outside the Orissan 
kingdom. Apart from the punch-marked silver coins, discussed above, the coins of 
the Andhra-Satavahanas, the Kusbanas, the Guptas, the Sarabhapuriyans, tbe 
Kalachuris, the Yadavas etc., in Orissa, definitely infiltrated into this part of the 
country either by way of trade or through pilgrims. The Sisupalgarh excavation 
has yielded a few copper coins resembling the copper coinage of the later Andhra 
Satavahanas, which would suggest that they entered Orissa through commercial 
transactions or travellers.*” The ancient Kalinga region was contiguous to the 
Satavihana territory and at least a portion of South Kalinga came under the 
Satavahana supremacy as evidenced from inscriptions. But tbe find of their coinage 
at Sisupalgarh which yielded varieties of coins including the pupch-marked coins 
of both “local” and “imperial” series, the so-called Puri-Kushana coppers, does 
not suggest political expansion bythe Satavahanas in this region. Large hoards of 
punch-marked coins discovered in and around Bhubaneswar, generally identified 
with the ancient city of Tosali, Sisupalgarh, being included within its vicinity, would 
suggest that it was a great centre of trade and commerce. The view that copper 
coins do not travel long, can be proved untenable on the evidence of these coins of 
the Andhra-Satavahanas near Bhubareswar, situated far away from their kingdom. 
Moreover, these coins are not known to have been discovered in other parts of 
Orissa, except small finds of stray nature, probably in the ancient Kalinga region,*® 
thus indicating that these coins did not form a regular currency of Orissa. 

The find of Roman gold coins*®* in some parts of Orissa is also not suggestive 
of the fact that they formed exclusively, the currency of Orissa. The Roman 
aureus and silver dinarius of the early centuries of the Christian era are known to 
have been discovered not only in the coastal regions but a]so in the interior sectors 
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of South India, in abundance.°° These foreign coins of valuable metals were 
definitely imported into India, not for use as currency in the strict sense of the 
term, but as valuable commodity, which served as useful stores of value, as did 
some indigenous coins of high value. The popularity of the Roman coins led to 
their local imitations and served as part of the total currency of other con- 
temporary indigenous coins and served at least a fine media of exchange for a 
long times in the South. Although, we have no evidence to show the circulation 
of Roman coins as in South India, their finds in hoards on the ancient trade routes 
would definitely represent commercial activities in ancient Orissa. 


The so-called Puri-Kushana or the imitation Kusbhana copper coins are 
frequently discovered in association with the alleged Kushana originals in copper. * 
The internal as well as external evidences show that these coins were in circulation 
in“ Orissa for a long period from about 3rd century upto atleast 6th or 7th century 
A.D. Evidences are also now forthcoming that these coins were in circulation 
in Orissa in a period when the Kusbana empire in northern India had ceased to 
exist. The intervening period between the end of Kharavela's rule (C. 1st century 
A.D.) and the advent of the Guptas, Even upto atleast 6th century A.D., 
the political history of Orisaa is shrouded in Obscurity. However, archaeo- 
logists have uncovered a few materials belonging to this period, which show that 
Orissa was split up into several small principalities ruled by petty chieftains of 
semi-independent or even of independent status.°® Although the available materials 
are not sufficient to present a connected and fair picture of the period, the rise of 
quite a good number of kings of different dynasties, formation of: small princi- 
palities; paucity of or occasioal reference to silver coins and abundant finds of the 


50. For Roman coins found in South India, see P.L. Gupta, Roman Coins from 
Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Pradesh Govt. Museum Series, No, 10), Hyderabad, 
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so-called Puri-Kushana coins in copper, which have been assigned to the 
period under discussion, atleast suggest some economic changes, in the relabve 
value of the two metals and the policy of money economy, Their wide 
distribution throughout Orissa indicates that they were circulated here not by the 
local rulers, but by the commercial communities, to meet the local requirements, 
as well as for trade and commerce, the people were used to money economy since 
the early days when silver punch-marked coins played important rode in the 
currency system of Orissa. In the absence of any evidence to show that there was 
any paramount power to control the currency system all over Orissa, it is likely to 
think that the commercial communities and different mercantile guilds circulated 
this currency with the approval of the different ruling authorities of different parts 
of Orissa on popular demand. Abundant finds of these coins in minting condition 
would also suggest that sufficient copper was available in the mines of Orissa fOr 
their manufacture. The alleged Kushana originals found in association with these 
imitation Kushaga types, probably infiltrated into Orissan market through 
commercial transactions and later on their popularity led to their acceptance by the 
local rulers and the commercial communities of Orissa as coinage. With the decline 
of the Kushana empire in North-West India, internal trade must have been hampered 
and supply of original Kushana copper coins were discontinued. But the great 
demand and popularity of these coins might have led to their imitation in casts to 
meet the local requirements as currency. . 

No hoard of gold coins of the Imperial Kushanas is reported to have been 
discovered in Orissa. Only a few stray coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and a few 
cast imitations of these coins in gold, in the form of ornaments have been found.’® 
This explains that their gold coins did not form the currency of this region in tbe 
strict sense. The popularity of the Kushana coin-devices, led these coins infiltrated 
into Orissan territory, through travellers or through commercial transactions. They 
served as stores of value, ornaments or largess money, as other gold coins of the 
subsequent periods found in Orissa in small number. 

A few gold coins of the Guptas found in Orissa, similarly, do not constitute 
tbe currency of this region, although, we have evidences of Gupta supremacy in 
Orissa during 6th and 7th centuries when the Imperial Gupta rule in Northern India 
had become a thing of the past. Although a hoard of Gupta gold coins is reported 
to have been discovered, elsewhere in Mayurbhbanj district’, the gold coinage of 
the Guptas is not known ijn Orissa, in such large numbers, as the silver punch- 
marked pieces, those of the imitation Kushana coppers or the so-called Ganga- 
fanams in gold which definitely formed the regular currency of this region. ‘It 


53. See Chapter III. 
54. Orissa District Gazetteers, Mayurbhanj, Pp. 57-58 ; also see Chapter IV. 
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should be noted here, that gold coins seldom come to the notice of the historians, as 
the finders invariably convert their coin-finds into ornaments or in some other forms 
useful to them, Jn most cases, gold and silver coins go to the melting pots of the 
goldsmiths, as soon as they are discovered, mainly due to the ignorance of the 
finders, of their historical value. Thus, in the absence of any other corroborative 
evidence, it is reasonable to think, at the present state that, the Gupta gold . pieces 
infiltrated ifito Orissan territory through merchants as commodity of value, which 
also served at times as a fine media of exchange. They were probably brought to 
this region, during a period when certain parts of Orissa were ruled by the Gupta 
viceroys under the Later Guptas. 


The tradition of minting gold coins were maintained by many independent 
royal families, after the decline of the Imperial Guptas, who had a well-planned 
currency systems But their coins, being made of debased gold, constituting poorer 
substitutes for the earlier gold coins, such as those of the Guptas and Kushanas, 
were meant for circulation within the dominions of the respective royal families, 
Amoug such, royal families, who issued coins, reference may be made to the 
rulers of Sarabhapura who issued repousse type coins in base gold. These 
coins have been frequently ®’ found in western part of Orissa (Kalahandi-Bolangir 
region) which included within their kingdom, forming part of South Kosala. Other 
coins in base gold found frequently in this region, belong to the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri and Ratnapara,°¢ These debased gold coins of the Sarabhapuriyans or 
the Kalachuris are seldom found in the coastal districts of Orissa which did not 
comprise within their dominions. Moreover, the standard of metallic value of these 
coins were not so high, as those of the gold coins of the Guptas and the Kushapas. 
Probably for this reason, these coins were not so popular in the coastal region 
of Orissa and confined to their respective area of circulation in ancient South 
Kosala region. 

Copper coins, probably belonging to the Nala dynasty of Bastar region of 
Madhya Pradesh have been found in Balasore district.” The discovery of a single 
hoard of these coins may not be taken to be its circulation as currency, But its 
discovery in the coastal region of Orissa would certainly suggest some commercial 
activities and trade relations of the Nala kingdom with that of Utkala. Copper coins 
were also accepted as legal tender in distant land outside the original area of their 
circulation. They served evidently the need for smaller transactions and satisfied the 
needs of people in their everyday life. Copper coins, although made of cheaper 
metal than those of silver and gold, were often hoarded, having some intrinsic value, 


Id 


55. See Chapter VY. 
56. See Chapter VIL. 
57. See Chapter VI. 
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and often melted down for other purposes, for copper was also in great demand for 
manufacturing household materials by all classes of people. Thus copper coins of 
other countries, once entering into the market through commercial transactionS, 
remained current and calculated according to the prevailing relative market value 
between coins of other metals or they were hoarded for other purposes stated 
above, 

We have also coins of South Iodian origin, probably in circulation during 
medieval period with the rise of the Imperial Gangas and in the subsequent period, 
The gold coins of South Indian origin, especially the so-called Gajapti-yagodas have 
been found in Orissa, which were attributed to be the coins issued by the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa by earlier scholar, but now they have been ascribed to the Western 
Gangas of Karnataka region.5® Although these coins have been found in small 
number, they seem io be in circulation in Orissa, at least during period of the Ganga 
rule, as their epigraphical records mention several coin names of South Indian 
origin. Sometimes these coin names mentioned in the general sense for coined 
money, such as mdadha, gadydana, vardaha, dchchu, etc., and sometimes with specific 
names attached to them, or with name of the issuers.°®° Thus dnai-achchus, generally 
denoting the so-called Gajapati-pagodas having elephant symbol, were brought to 
Orissa by moneyers or different mercantile guilds during the Ganga rule and 
remained current along with other coins, 

Similarly the gold coins of the Yadava rulers of Dévagiri®°, called hem- 
adchchu, as known from Dravya-pariksha of Thakkura Pheru, have been found in Orissa, 
though in small number. The gold coins of the Yadavas have been discovered in a 
wide area, besides, different parts of Andhra Pradesh in the South, in Mabarashtra. 
Chbattisgarh in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Although there is no epigraphic or 
other evidences to corroborate the Yadava rule in Orissa, the finds of their coins 
may indicate trade activities with the Orissan territories. Since gold coins travel 
long through trade and travel, and as they have certain definite metallic value, they 
were accepted by all as valuable commodity, though they may not form the 
currency, but occasionally used as coin in higher commercial transactions, 

Large hoards of gold params or fanams as popularly known and attributed 
to the coinage of the Imperial Ganga rulers have now been discov 
of Orissa.°* Sincc the Gangas hailed from the South India, their 
influence of the South Indian coinage. 
be the founder of the Imperial Gafiga 1i 
to be united at the beginning of the 12 
to the Imperial Cholas in the South, 


58. See Chapter XI. 
59. See Chapter X. 
60. See Chapter IX. 
61. See Chapter X, 


ered from all parts 


coinage also reveal 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, who is known to 


ne and under whom the whole of Orissa came 
th century A.D,, was matrimonially related 
He seems to have introduced this gold cpinage, 
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which continued to be in circulation during the rule of the Siryavam$i Gajapatis 
who succeeded the Ganigas. The large finds of these fanams throughout Orissa 
would definitely suggest that they were used for currency purpose during 
12th-]13th centuries A.D. 

These brief references to the actual finds of different types of coins of different 
metals, some of them being definitely attributed to particular dynasties of different 
parts of Indian sub-continent, which no doubt infiltrated into Orissa by way of 
trade and remained current for a long time. This is corroborated by the early 
medieval epigraphical records of Orissa as will be presently seen. As regards the 
silver punch-marked coins, which continued to be in use for several centuries as 
revealed by the inscriptions have already been discussed earlier. During the post- 
Mauryan period, with the cessation of the supply of silver punch-marked coins, 
a change is noticed in the Orissan coinage and currency system, In the absence of 
any chronological history of Orissa of the period after the decline of the Mauryan 
rule till the rise of Khiravela and again after Kharavela till Samudragupta’s 
Southern campaign, it is dificult to say on the type of currency prevalent here, 
although we know that the silver punch-marked coins were in active circulation 
throughout the land. But during 3rd-4th centuries of the Christian era, we find the 
circulation of cast copper coins, which appear to have continued in use till atleast 
7th century A.D. Gold coins are extremely rare for currency purpose during this 
period, except a few Kushana and Gupta gold coins which could not have met the 
needs of the common people, who required small currencies for day-to-day tran- 
sactions. Actual specimens of Kushina and Gupta gold coins in Orissa show that 
they were used as ornaments and hoarded as standard of value. Their occasional 
use in higher transactions, as a media of exchange of high value, is indicative of 
their use not as coined monev, but as valuable commodity. Thus it seems, the 
copper coins in imitation to the Kusbana copper pieces, became one of the common 
media of exchange, along with the silver punch-marked coins, during this period. 

Epigraphical records of early and medieval Orissa mention frequently the 
word hiranya denoting “‘price in cash” in connection with various types of taxes, 
especially on the occasion of land grants made by the royal families. It is quite 
clear from this term, that metallic money whether stamped or unstamped were in 
use side by side with other media of exchange. The reference to the use of metallic 
weights are not rare in our epigraphic as well as literary records in various parts 
of India. Unstamped metallic pieces known as dhabbu or dhabbukas were in exten- 
sive use in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and other parts of India till the beginning 
of the°present century.°? Inthe Telugu speaking region in the South, this term is 
still known as ddbbu denoting money. It is not unlikely, that Orissa had also 
adopted the practice of using bullions of various metals, especially of copper for 


62. JNSI, Vol. VI, pp. 57-58. 
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smaller transactions during medieval and late medieval period, as elsewhere in 
India.°® Unstamped silver pieces along with silver punch-marked coins and Roman 
gold coins have been discovered at Eyyal in Kerala.¢# The occurrence of nishka, 
éatamana, pada, etc. in vedie literature are generally taken to be originally metallic 
pieces of certain weight standard. Later on these terms were applied to the coined 
money. 

The earliest reference to a coin-name called oripindaka-churnikd is found in a 
copper plate ‘record issued by a feudatory chief who was ruling under Gopachan- 
dra probably an independent ruler of Bengal during about 6th century A.D.°é The 
territorial unit in charge of this feudatory, comprised within the Dandabhukti 
mandala which again included within it, the area comprising now the northern part 
of Balasore district where the record has been discovered, This coin-name is known 
from the inscription for the first time. Since no coin of this name, is known so far, 
it is at the present state, difficult to identify it with any known coin, discovered in 
this area, Of the early coins, the silver punch-marked coins and the so-called Puri- 
Kushana coins are known to have been discovered in this region, The word aripin- 
daka-churnikd, obviously, denotes here to a certain type of coin, hundred of which 
(aripindaka-churnika-satam-ekam) were fixed as the annual rent of the gift village. 
Churnika, mentioned in this inscription may not indicate cowries and hundred 
cowries for the annual rent of a village is too low in value totake into consideration, 
It is likely that the term denoted the silver punch-marked coins ™vhich were in active 
circulation during the period under question. Itis also known that churni is a 
synonym for Kdrshdpana, denoting these coins. 

Another coin-name pana in early copper plate records of Orissa®®, may 
denote the silver punch-marked coins, which was also known to ancient writers 
as pana, karshdpana, purdna or dharanma. Besides, copper coins were also sometimes 
termed as pana, as revealed by the ArthaSsdastra and the Budnhist Jatakas. The so- 
called Puri-Kushana coins which were also in circulation side by side with the 
silver punch-marked coins during 5th-6th centuries, probably calculated in pana of 


63. We have a number of gold pieces in the collection of the Orissa State Museum 
at Bhubaneswar (exact place of their discovery is not recorded, though they 
are reported to have been discovered from Kalahandi district. They are 
round in spape having a small hole at the centre and no stamp on them. They 
may also be taken to be one type of ornament, worn on the neck by stringing 
the pieces ; the photograph of the exact specimens has been given by S. Re 
Nema in JNS/, Vol. XLII, Part II, Plate III. But they are not actually ear- 
ornaments. 

64. Ancient India, No. 2, p. 120. 

65. ORRJ, Vol. XI, No, 4, pp. 206-233ff, 

66. ZO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 44ff, 
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lesser metallic value. However, it is not possible to know and identify definitely 
in the presence of coins of both the metals and their continued circulation for 
many centuries, the term pana, with the available specimens. Inscribed pieces of 
the Puri-Kushana types bear the legend tanka probably denoting them in a general 
sense for metallic money, The Hindol Plate of Subhakara of Samvat 103 (corres- 
ponding to 839-40 A.D.) of the Bhaumakara dynasty, mentions hiranya-pana, denoting 
price in metallic money probably either in silver or copper.” The inscription 
throws welcome light on the ancient monetary weights and measures adopted 
in Orissa, It mentions four paras to be fixed as the daily payment to the servitor 
of the temple. It is interesting to note that four paras were equal to 320 ratis which 
was the weight of one pala of silver according to ancient Indian literature and which 
was prevalent in early and medieval Orissa, One pana or kdarshdpana being equal 
to 80 ratis or one karsha in weight, according to Kautilya’s Arthasastra and the 
Smriti writers, it is evident from this inscription that pana of this epigraph denoted 
karshapana or the silver punch-marked coins, which was a fraction of the Satamana 
or pala monetary weight standard. But the pana here may also apply to the copper 
coins which was also equal to 80 ratis or one karsha. The daily payment of four 
panas may likewise denote the copper coins of that amount and there was also no 
dearth of copper coins in this part of the country asthe Puri-Kushana coins 
were abundantly available throughout Orissa, apart from the silver punch-marked 
coins. Pana here; appears to be more likely to denote copper coins having less 
metallic value than those of the silver pieces, and used probably for the daily 
payment of salaries and other smaller day-to-day transactions. As pana is in- 
variably referred to in all the three metals, viz., gold, silver and copper, in ancient 
literature and in the absence of any evidence to show the value relationship between 
the metals of the coins prevalent in Orissa during this period, itis however, 
difficult to reach to any definite conclusion regarding the metal of the coin 
referred to in this epigraph. 

Besides the term riipya and pana in the early medieval records of Orissa, 
denoting silver punch-marked coins, already discussed above, the copper plate 
records of the early Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, who established their rule during 
the later part of the 5th century A.D., mention coin-names or the monetary weight 
mada, or mddha, a South Indian term for masha in Sanskrit. Frequent references to 
this term, in association with names of several issuers of coins, are met with in the 
epigraphical records of the Imperial Gangas and the Suryavamh$§i Gajapati rulers 
of Orissa. During medieval period, the epigraphs as well as the literary sources 
shor; the use of the monetary weight of mddha, which was probably 40 ratis in 


67. B. Mishra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 15 (lines 23-24). Scholars have 
wrongly taken this term as denoting cowrie, calculated in pana, Cf. A. P. Saha, 
Life in Medieval Orissa, p. 116 ; also B. Mishra, Op.cit., pp. 11, 15, 23, 24. 
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weight, The term was applied in the general sense of a coin and different kinas 
of mdadas are mentioned in the medieval epigraphs of Orissa.®® Mada is invariably 
mentioned in the epigraphs as ganda mada, probably denoting a gold con and it is 
interesting to note that ganda-mdda is often mentioned as ganda-nishka® " karsha- 
pana”°, nishka"® etc., nishka being the name applied to gold coins in ancient literary 
texts. The epigraphical records refering some mada coins named after the kings 
of different countries outside Orissa, especially belonging to Southern India, who 
issued them and their identification with the actual specimens known so far, would 
suggest that mdda was applied to coins of any metal. Several varieties of mada 
coins were current in Orissan market side by side with coins of Orissan origio. It 
is known from an inscription inthe temple at Draksharam that Chola-mahAdevi, 
queen of Anantavarman Chodaganga of the Imperial Ganga line, donated some 
Kulottusiga-madas to the temple of Bhimesvara,"® These coins were evidently named 
after the Chola king Kulottunga who issued them, Apart from mada or madha, 
medieval epigraphs also refer to the riipya, pana, churn, and purdna, evidently 
names applied to the coins of North Indian origin.?”® The terms purdna and chiirni 
generally applied to the old silver punch-marked coins which, as evident from the 
epigraphs of medieval Orissa, continued to be used as currency till as late as 12th 
century. The Alagum inscription of the time of Anantavarman Chodaganga of 
his regnal year 62, records the deposit of one hundred chiirnis added by five purdnas 
(and separately mentioned in figures as pu 105, i.e. puranas) with the servitor of 
the temple of Garttesvara, for providing an akhanda-dipa or perpetual lamp.” * There 
is no reason to believe, as D. C. Sircar has suggested, that the puranas and chiirnis 
mentioned in this inscription, have been used in the sense of karshdpana (Oriya, 
kahana) which was equal to 1280 cowrie-shells and thus not the coins, but cow rie- 
shells equal to 105 puranas, amounting 134,40) were deposited for the purpose 
mentioned above. While several Ganga epigraphs mention ganda-nishka, karshapana 
etc. denoting gold coins and their use in transactions, it is not unlikely that purana 
and chiurni of this epigraph denoted silver coins, probably the punch-marked coins 


68. See Chapter X. 

69. SII, Vol. VI, Nos, 932, 1137, also ZO, Vol, V, Part I, pp. 321, 330, 385, etc. ; 
also see Appendix III. . 

70. JKARS, Vol. I, p. 152. 

71. EI, Vol. V, p. 32 ; S17, Vol. VI, No. 960 ; alse see Appendix III. 

72. SZ, Vol. IV, No. 1052; The mada or mddai coins with prefixes of the issuers 
such as Rgjendra-Solan, Ré@jaraja-mada, Kulottunga-mada etc., were current in 


the Chola country in South Indja, Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 65. 
73, See Appendix III. 


74, EI, Vol. XXIX, pp. 44-47. 
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which were known in ancient times as purdna ; dharana or karshdpana, and sometimes 
as chiurni,1 ® 

Besides the coin-names of different regions of India, with name of the issuers 
attached to them or specifying dynastic issues, such as Kulottunga-mada, Uttama- 
ganda-mada, Surabhi-mada, Malla-mada, Tyagi-mada etc., names of specifying metals 
of the coins such as paindi or pahindi-mdada (gold mada) ganda-mdada, even sometimes 
coins of specific names, popularly known, such as drchu or ackchu-mada, chamara- 
mada, ganda-hasti-mdda etc., are known from the epirgaphical records to have 
been in use during the medieval period, We have also evidences to show the use 
of silver coins of the Muslim ruler. The Ganga epigraphs, especially those of the 
later Imperial Gangas and of the Siryavamsi Gajapati rulers of Orissa, invariably 
mention the coin-names like Sasukani-tankd, vendi-tanka.”® They are obviously the 
silvér billon coins issued by the Sultans of the Tughlak dynasty of Delbi Sultanate, 
which were widely popular during the reigns of Mabammed-bin-Tughlak (1325-51 
A.D). and Firuz Shah (135-88 A.D.)." Tankd or tanka in the sense of coinéd 
money, specifically denoting the silver coins of the Muslim and Mughal rulers 
during the medieval period, are frequently found mentioned in the Orissan epi- 
graphs. The earliest reference to $asukdani-tanka in the Orissan epigraphbs is found 
in an inscription of the Saka year 1323 (A.D. 1401-2) of the time of Ganga Narashima 
IV (C. 1377-1413-14 A.D.). Vendi-tanka@ indicating silver coin, sometimes also 
mentioned as tasikimdada obviously denoted the silver fanka of the Muslim rulers. 
In the absence of silver coins of any otker medieval Hindu rulers of South India 
or of Orissa, the tanrka-mdda obviously denoted the silver coins of the Muslims, 
During the rule of the later Imperial Gangas and the Siryavamsi Gajapatis, the 
popularity of the silver tarka with its various denominations, especially the 
sashghani (Sasukdani of the inscriptions), which was 1/8th of a Sultani fanka and 
six jirals in value (48 jitals were equal to one silver Muslim tankda), is evidenced 
from numerous epigraphs of the period."® There were also other denominations 
of this coinage, Such as, varahghant, doghani etc., sashghani being more popular 


75. That purdara and chiirni were synonymous and denoted silver coins called 
karshdpana, is also corroborated by epigraphical records of other parts 
of India. Cf. ET, Vol. XXIX, p. 45, and note 3. Thus it is not necessarily be 
regarded that the deposit was made in cowrie-shells, but in 105 purdyas Or 
chirnis, i.e. in coined money. 

‘76. See Chapter X and also, Appendix IIl. 

77. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 66. 

78, A few silver and copper coins of Firuz Shah Tughiak, Khiliji Sultans and 
Jarge hoards of Mughal silver coins are in the collection of the Orissa State 
Museum. But they have not yet been properly identified, Neither their 
provenances are properly recorded. 
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during the later Imperial Gangas. We come across frequently, in the Siryavams$l 
epigraphs, the smaller denomination called doghani, along with saskhghdani, mentioned 
as dokani or dukani"”8®° This was equal to 2 jitals in value or 1/24th of a Sultani 
fanka and about 4 ratis in weight, though the weight was sometimes higber. A 
Sultani tanka of 48 jitals- was equal to 96 or 100 ratisin weight. Two types of 
weight for the silver farika were introduced by the Tughlaq dynasty for northern 
and southern parts of their empire, viz., 48 jitals for Northern India ani 50 jitals 
for South Indian regions. The $sdsukdnt or sashghani and the dukani ot doghani of our 
epigraphs, presumably formed 1/sth and }/24th respectively of the silver tanka of 
48 jitals, prevalent in Northern India. It seems one silver gadyana, the theoretical 
weight of which was 48 ratis, according to Bhaskaracharya’s Liladvat; denoted ‡ of a 
silver tanka of the Muslims during the medieval period. Various gifts to the temples 
were made in the $Sasukani-tanka, along with dokani salary of the temple servittrs, 
price of land were determined in these fankds. Although, we know during the 
Siryavamsi rule and even during the later Imperial Ganga rule, whose inscriptions 
refer to these silver coins of the Muslim rulers, Orissa maintained an independent 
status, the finds of these coins or their frequent references in the contemporary epi- 
graphs, may be due to their infiltration through trade and commerce with the 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan and Bengal in the north, The Muslim chronicles 
state Fizur Shah’s invasion of Orissa during the reign of the Ganga ruler, Bhanu- 
deva III (A.D. 1352-53-1378). Before this invasion, Bhanudeva 17, (A.D. 1306-7-1328) 
is also known from copper plate record of his successor to have successfully checked 
the invasion of Ulugh Khan, son of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak.”® These invasions 
by the Muslim rulers of Delhi, though indirect (for they came through Deccan 
after defeating the Hindu rulers, the Kakatiyas of Warrangal) would indicate that 
their coins might have entered Orissa during this period, which became popular 
here as in other regions and remained current along with the coins of different 
Hindu dynasties already stated. Their frequent mention in the epigraphs of the 
time of the Siryavamhsi rule would also indicate that the silver coins of the Muslim 
rulers entered into Orissa in large number and all higher transactions were made 
mainly with these coins. 

The Madala-Parji, the well known Jagannath temple chronicle, though not 
reliable for the reconstruction of the political history, it definitely contains some 
historical traditions, which may be helpful ior the history of currency system and 
media of exchange, atleast for the period of Imperial Ganga aid the Gajapati rules 
in Orissa. It refers to certain weights of gold and silver currency which included 
rati, china, madha, told etc.°°  Sarala Dasa who flourished in the early part of ,16th 


78a. SII, Vol, VI, No. 895 ; AR, No. 289-K of 1899 etc. 
79. HCIP, Vol, VI, (The Delhi Sultanate), pp. 361-62. 


80. A. B. Mohanty (Ed.) Madala-Paniji, pp. 29, 31, 32, 93, etc. ; for ching, indicating 
coin-pame, see Chapter X. 
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century A.D,, also refers to mdda or mdadha, and ching as measures of weight for 
metallic money as well as gold and silver ornaments in his Mahabharata. Ancient 
Indian metallic weight of pala and karsha have also been referred to in this literary 
work.5® These references would suggest that the ancient Indian theoretical weight 
standards, prescribed for different metals were continued to be followcd as the basic 
standard of calculation although theoretically, as it is well known that the value of 
different hetals varied in different period, also from place to place. The Bhakti- 
bhdagavata-mahakavyd, another literary work of medieval Orissa, by Kavidindima 
Rajaguru Jivadevacharya, supplies us with an interesting information, that king 
Prataparudra, grandson of Kapilendradeva (1497-1540 A.D.) of the Siryavam$a, 
issued gold coins bearing the figure of Gopala (Krishna). It also states that the coins 
bore the name of the king and were in circulation in many lands,8? But, no coin of 
Prdtaparudradeva of the Siryavamsi Gajapati family has so far been discovered in 
Orissa. It seems an exagerative narration by the poet who was probably in the 
court of Prataparudra Gajapati, in order to eulogise the king’s achievements.8 $? 
On the other hand, we know the gold coins of the Vijayanagar emperors, having 
figure of Krishna or Gopala, especially those of Krishyadevaraya, who was con- 
temporary and rival of the Orissan king Prataparudra, It is probable to think that, 
these coins of the Vijayanagar emperors infiltrated into Orissan kingdom like other 
coins of South Indian origin, as stated earlier, and remained current, which Jivadeva- 
charya mistook for the coins of Prataparudra. 


Thus the above discussion so far appears to indicate, aithough roughly, the 
currency situation in Orissa which existed from the earliest period when the coined 
money was introduced here. The evidences so far reveal the continuation of earlier 
forms of currency for longer period as well as presence of large number of non- 
indigenous coins of different periods, In spite of the controversies among scholars 
over the disputed reference in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, of state minting and state 
control over the circulation of coins, in Early times, the continuation of none 
contemporary and non-indigenous currency would suggest that state had no control 
over the circulation of coins, The varied and fragmentary character of the early 


81. Sarala Dasa, Mahabharata, (A, B. Mohanty Ed.), Vana-Parva, Part I, pp. 
232-293. 

82, , Gopala-murti-ruchira nava-hema-mudra yan-nama-varna-likhana-arkana-bhasamanda I. 
sarvasu dikshu vyiharanti yadiya-$ukti-mukta$s-cha kantha-kuhare sudhiyam 
luthanti Il; Navabhdrata Oriya), Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 295; Utkal University 
Souvenir, 1948, p. 113 ; Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 247, Note 1, 


83. See also Chapter XI. 
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medieval politics in Orissa and the lack of any consistent currency need was perhaps 
responsible for such a currency situation, This complicated currency situation 
appears to have become more complex in character during the medieval period, as 
revealed by the later Ganga and Siuryavamsi epigraphs. Moreover, in the absence 
of any concrete evidence of the existence of any rigid system of determining the 
value relationship between different varieties of coins of other countries, between 
the new and old coins which were simultaneously in use, it is difficult toe ascertain 
the value of different metallic coins and their different denominations prevalent in 
Orissa. It is now a well-known fact that value of metals varied from place to place 
and period to period. It is evident from the medieval Orissan records that the 
commercial communities, mercantile guilds, traders and moneyers often circulated 
coins of different foreign countries, side by side with the coins issued by ruling 
authorities. It seems, exchange between coins of different metals, particularly in 
case of coins of high metallic value was a profitable undertaking which practice jis 
also known to have been prevalent in other parts of the country as corroborated by 
various accounts of the foreign travellers. Frequent references to money-changers 
and speculators are found in the works of the medieval foreign travellers like 
Barbosa, Varthema, Ferishta and others.8# This situation which existed till 18th 
century, has been referred to by F. J. Richards, as he writes about the situation in 
several districts of Madras, ‘*...---the various coins were articles of trade and their 
face value meant nothing. The value of any particular denomination of coin as a 
medium of exchange depended on what people would give for them, and this ‘market 
value’ fluctuated from timeto time and varied from place to place. If Govern- 
ment were to insist on the revenue being paid in one particular kind of currency, 
the shroffs would be sure to buy up the available coins of that currency and by 
creating a ‘corner’---would inflict a great handicap on the public”,°® The same 
practice seems to be in vogue in different parts of Orissa in earlier times, as 
indicated by the references to the existence of non-contemporary and non-local 
coins in the epigraphical records. The circulation of the non-contemporary and 
non-indigenous coins in medieval Orissa would also indicate that the minting 
authority was extremely diffused as in other parts of Southern India. It is evident 
from the above epigraphical evidences, the commercial communities, mercantile 
guilds, bankers and traders often issued coins side by side with theroyal authorities. 
For this, licences were often issued to these organizations from the royal authorities, 
which practice is also noticed even during 17th and 18th centuries in some parts of 
India,®¢ D. C. Sircar has rightly pointed out, “In angent and medieval India, the 
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right to mint coins was generally leased out to goldsmiths and in the age of punch- 
marked coins, even their issues were similar to those minted by the goldsmiths. 
There was also large scale imitation and private production so that it is not usually 
possible to classify the coins with reference to their sources in the i present state of 
our knowledge”.°? He also draws our attention to the fact that the old silver 
punch-marked coins were current side by side with the coinage of the SAatavahanas 
in their kingdom, apparently manufactured by private moneyers.°®® The same was 
also the case with the Gupta gold coins.8° Even during the late medieval period, 
in the dominions of Shivaji, ¢*32 different kinds of gold coins and 6 varieties of silver 
money were current, some of which were foreign issues”.°° Instances of free 
circulation of foreign coins in early medieval and in the subsequent period in Orissa 
have already basen cited above, The state had no control on the entry of original 
Kushanya copper coins, coins of the Kalachuris, the Yadavas and others. Evidences 
have also been cited.of the circulation of the punch-marked, imitation Kusbana coins 
along with Kushana originals, for many centuries. Bzsides, the interesting point to 
be noted here that the early medieval royal families of Orissa, i.e., the MaAtharas, 
the Sailodbhavas, the Bhaumakaras, the Somavarm$is and many others did not have 
coinage of their own. They seem to have managed with the old coins already in 
circulation in the Orissan market and other means of exchange. 


The above discussion on the currency situation during early and medieval 
Orissa would also suggest that barter system continued to exist along with non- 
metallic currency like cowrie-shell, commonly used in rural areas. In order to 
have a more detailed analysis of the currency structure of Orissa in early and 
medieval Orissa, it would not be out of place to refer to the use of non-metallic 
currency, and other media of exchange, which supplemented the metallic currency 
to a great extent, in all the stages of the currency history of Orissa, We have 
references to cowrie as a means of exchange, in our epigraphic as well as literary 
records. It was as popular as in other parts of India, is evidenced from the 
discovery of large number of cowries along with ancient coins.°® The cowrie-shell 
as a medium of exchange was in use from a remote past and continued to be used 
in commercial transactions along with coined money even as late as 18th century 
A.D.®2 This is also evidenced from the accounts of the foreign travellers from early 
times till the beginning of the British rule in this part of the country. The Chinese 
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pilgrim Hiven-tsang during 7th century A.D. says about the people of Kongoda 
{the region around the Ganjam district of Orissa) that in commercial transactions, 
they use cowrie-shells and pearls. He also says, “Rare and precious substances of 
various kinds from the sea-ports are bartered for merchandise ; but in the commerce 
of the country, gold and silver coins, cowries and small pearls are the media of 
exchange”.®® The continued use of cowrie-shells as money seems to corroborate 
the inscriptions of the Imperial Gangas, Siryavamgi Gajapatis and the Maddala 
Pafji, the Jagannath temple chronicle.°* S.C. De writes, *‘*‘During the Mugbal rule 
in Orissa, the total revenue payablc was assessed in dams, but it was originally 
calculated in cowrie”.°S Thomas Bowry, who visited a village in eastern Orissa in 
the 17th century, found cowrie-shell as the “‘only money known to the village folk 
and the whole population of an Oriya village was unable to change a single rupee 
into cowries and that the villagers were even unable to distinguish between silver 
and German silver”.°¢ Although, cowrie-shell has no monetary value during the 
present day, it is still an important unit of monetary calculation, for the works in 
Oriya, Bengali and other regional Indian languages containing mathematical tables 
known as Panakiyd, Kadakiyd etc., based on the calculation of cowrie-shells. The 


unit for caleulation for this table is kada, kauda or kaudi, the ‘variants for cowrie and 
its calculation is made as follows: 


4 kadas= 1 ganda ନ 
20 „, =5 ,»,, =1 bodi 
50 ,, =20 ,„, =4 ,, =1 pana 

1280 ,, =320 ,„, =64,, =16 ,, =1 kahana 


{ or one silver rupee ) 


The Kahana mention in the above table is same as the karshdpana in Sanskrit which 
was obviously the pana, purdna or dharana of ancient theoretical weight standard, 
weighing one karsha or 80 ratis. In Oriya lexicons, purdna, chiirni denoting ancient 
names for silver punch-marked coins, have been taken as synonyms for kdahana 
which was equal to 1280, cowrie-shells °” The arithmetical calculations in the 
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Lilavati of Bhaskaracharya, who flourished in Maharastra during about the end of 
13th century, practically contains the same table. He mentions kakini, denoting 
small copper coins, in place of bodi, which was 1/4th of a copper pana in value, 
He mentions dramma for kahana apparently indicating a silver coin of the same 
weight standard.°® This table also shows that cowries were considered units for 


calculation of the old silver coins known as karshapana, dramma etc. According to 
the Lildvati : 


20 cowries=1 kakini 


80 cowries=4 ,, =1 pana 
1280 .,, =64,, =16 ,, =1 dramma (same as kdhana or a silver coin) 
20480 ,, = 1024 = 256, = 16 ,» =1 nishka (or gold coin). 


This system of arithmetical calculations of cowries in the Liidvatrl of Bhaskaréa- 
charya was followed in different parts of Orissa as is evidenced by a large number 
of palm leaf manuscripts containing its Oriya translation by several writers in ‘late 
medieval period,®°® Tn one of these works, dealing with the calculations of Lildvati, 
we find the variants of cowrie as kadai, vardtaka, synonym for kakixi of Lildvari 
is used here as bodi, and for dramma as kdhana. Thus Dhananjaya Dvija’s L\lavati 
in Oriya, gives the following stanza on the calculation of cowrie were used by tale 
and not by weight,: 

Suna sadhujane rasa pavitra sangati | 
kaudira samkhya yaha ackhiti pravartti he {// 
kadd voli vardtaka vodika kakini | 

chari vodi hele pana vyolina vakhdani he {| 
shoda$sa dramma ava shoda$sa panare kahana | 
ni$chaya kari jana tumbhe taha he // 

shodasa drammare nishka prachérita jana | 
eteka kahila savu kaudi pramana he [/+°° 


According to this work, the calculation of cowries given in the above stanza 
is as follows : 


98. Lilavati, 1, 2. 
99, Palmleaf manuscripts containing Lildvati of Bhaskaracharya, translated into 
» Oriya by Lokanath, Dhananijaya Dvija, Kpryipasindbu and several others are now 
in the collection of the Manuscript library of the Orissa State Museum and 
they are not yet published, 
100. This palmleaf manuscript is now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar ; also Cf. JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, p. 74, and Note 1. 
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4 kag or yarataka = 1 bodi or 1 kakani 
80 ,„ or ,» =4 ,»„, Or 4 » = | pana 
1280 kadda or varataka = 64 bodi or 64 kakini= 16 pana 

16 pana=1 kahana=1 dramma 

16 kahana or dramma=1 nishka 
In another place, the above work further says that two dharanas {i.e,, the silver 
karshaparna or purana), apparently same as dramma, each weighing 24 ratis made one 
gadydna, which was evidently a gold coin ; and which Bhaskaracharya’s Lildvati 
mentions as 48 ratis. But according to Bhaskaracharya, 1} dharana of the 32 rati 
standard were equal to one gadydra. Jn this connection we may refer to the pala 
weight standard for coins, which was also known in ancient period as Satamdna. 
There were different traditions followed in different parts of the country in regard 
to the weight standard for $atamdana otherwise called pala and its different fractions. 
According to Bhdvaprakdsa, the tradition regarding the system 6f weight prevalent 
in the Kalinga country was ; 

8 gu#ja (rati)=1 mdasha (also sometimes 7 gufijas made 1 masha) 
4 mdashas (32 ratis)=1 pana (otherwise called nishka and fanka) 
6 mashas (48 ratis)== 1 gadyana 
10 mdashakas or mashas (80 ratis)=1 karsha 
4 karshas = 1 pala which was equal to 10 $Sanas,*°* 


Nishka and fanka otherwise called sana in this work, denoted also to the silver coins 
is revealed by this tradition of the Kalinga country. That pala also denoted 
fatamdana and weighed 320 ratis is proved by the works of the ancient Smriti writers 
like Manu and Ya3jfjavalkya.!°? KsbIrasvamin’s well-known commentary on the 
Amarakosha refers fatamana as riipya-pala (one pala of silver).*°® Tt appears that the 
traditions laid down by the ancient authorities was continued to be followed in tbe 
weight system of silver currency during early medieval and in the subsequent period 
in Orissa, But the weight of Sana otherwise called tanka or nishka according Kalinga 
system of measurement which was equal to 40 ratis and one-eighth of Satamdna was 
reduced to 32 ratis and regarded as one-tenth of a satamana or pala which remained 
320 ratis. The weight of $sdna or fanka also varied from place to place as known 
from the different traditions of their theoretical weights prevalent in other parts of 


101. Masho gurjabhir =ashtabhih saptabhir =vq bhavet kvachit / 
chaturbhir =mashakaih $anah sa nishkas = tanka eva cha // a 
Gadyano mashakaih shadbhih karshah sydd = dasa-mashakaip | . 
chatus-karshaif palam proktam dasa-$ana-mitam budhaih {| 
Cf. JNSI, Vol. XV, p. 152; also Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 63. 
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the country. Thus according to the tradition followed in Magadha, the weight of 
the $xna was 24 rati and according to some other works, it was modified as 20 
ratis.3*°* These modifications in the theoretieal weight standard of a particular 
denomination of silver or gold coin in different parts of the country, probably 
resulted from the modifications in the weight of those actual specimens prevalent 
in various parts of the country. The above palmleaf manuscript on Lilavati in Oriya 
refers to nishka as a gold coin and to dramma or kahana, same as dharana, as a silver 
coin, which was again probably the same as farika, nishka or $ana of the above 
tradition, prevalent in the Kalinga country, According to this manuscript the 
dhararya weighed 24 ratis, which was also the weight of a Sara (otherwise called 
dharana and tanka) according to tradition prevalent in Magadha country as quoted 
by the author of Bhdavaprakdasa. Bhaskaracharya, elsewhere in his Lilavati also 
mentions the weight of dharana or Sana as 24 ratis.3°° It is interesting to note that 
the monetary weight mdda as frequently seen in the medieval Orissan records, 
which is known to be a derivation of Tamil madai, has been recognized in Oriya 
lexicons in the sense of the weight of half a told or half a karsha which is 40 ratis in 
weight,*°® It seems, in case of weight of madha or mada coins, the theoretical weight 
prescribed for Sana, tanka or nishka denoting silver coins in the above works, was 
followed during the medieval period, 

The relation of cowrie with the standard silver coin and their calculation in 
cowries were also prevalent in other parts of India. In Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
and other parts of Eastern India, the calculations laid down in the Lilavati were 
followed and 1280 cowrie-shells were considered equivalent to the old silver coin 
known in different parts in different names, Such as, dramma, karshapana or kdhana, 
tanka, dharana etc. Gradually kdhana or karshapana became a synonym for cowrie 
in Orissa which is evidenced from Madald Pariji and subsequently accepted the same 
by various Oriya lexicons. But tbe value of cowrie was not the same in different 
parts of JTondia in any particular period. The Maddala Panji states that one silver 
fanka (of the Mughal emperors) was equivalent to 2 kdahanas, 2 paras of cowries 
during the Siryavam$si rule, whereas during 103, one silver rupee (of the British 
rulers) was equivalent to 4 kaharas and 2 paras of cowries.*°” According to Abul 
Faz], in Bengal one rupee was equal to 10 kaharas of cowries.3°° In Chhattisgarh, 
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Note 337. 
108. JKHRS, Vol, I, No. 2, p. 158. 
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5 cowries were equal to one gardd, whereas in Orissa and Bengal 4 cowries were 
taken to be one garndd.*°* The reason for these difference in the value of cowries 
in different parts of the country, was due to the local economic conditions and the 
difference in the monetary value of various metallic coins. 

It may be pointed out here that payment of large sums, were not necessarily 
paid in all cases in cowries. The references to different metallic coins in the epi- 
graphical records would suggest that payments were often made in metallic coins 
and as will be shown below, crops and other media of exchang along with cowries, 
also often served the purpose of currency in Orissa as elsewhere in India. Several 
copper plate records as well as votive inscriptions of early and medieval Orissa 
show that produces of the field such as paddy and other crops were used as 
currency. The land revenue was calculated very often in terms of produces of the 
field, although some royal charters reveal that annual rent was also fixed in terms 
of cash to be paid in certain amount of silver. The references to meya (king’s share 
of grainsi3°) bhoga and bhdga (king’s share of the produce of the field) with 
kara, $ulka (different forms of taxes due to the kings), in the copper plate charters 
reveal that, collection was not always made in metallic money or cowries, but very 
often, grains or other produces of the field formed the bulk of the land revenue. 
The epigraphic records of the Sarabhapurlya kings, the Somavarsis, the early eastern 
Gangas and others of the early medieval period frequently mention the royal dues 
payable as yatha-diyamana karo-hiranya-bhoga-bhag-adikam---, which indicate that the 
different type of fixed revenue were collected in the form of grain as well as in cash, 
The word hiranya is found invariably in the copper plate charters of different royal 
families, mentioned in connection with payment of taxes, which seems to have been 
used in the sense of metallic money or in the sense of price in cash. There is no 
reason to believe that hiranya specifically denoted a gold coin, as believed by some 
scholars. The epigraphical records, especially of the early medieval period, 
frequently mentioning this term, do not obviously indicate gold coins, which fact is 
corroborated by the conspicuous absence of actual specimens of any gold coin issued 
by any royal family of the period, It appears clear from the epigraphical records 
that, metallic money together with grain as money were accepted by the royal 
treasury. This popular system of collecting revenues in grains was also followed 
in other parts of Indian subcontinent as revealed by the epigraphical records 
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of the early medieval period of these regions. The royal charters of Assam shows 
that the income of the gift land was calculated in terms of paddy and the king’s 
dues were also collected in its produce,12 


Epigraphical records also show that the payment of salaries in grains was 
popular in Orissa as elsewhere in India since very early times. Kautilya’s Artha- 
$asira speaks of payment of salaries to the officers in grain. cattle and land, as has 
been discussed above in the context of payment of coined money for salary.32° 
The early Smriti writers also support this fact and prescribe landed property, even 
suggest daily payment in the forms of paddy to the officials of different ranks.i** 
This is supported by the accounts left by the ancient foreign travellers. The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang says about the salary of the royal officers during his 
visit to this country; “Ministers of State and common officials all have their portion 
of land and are maintained by the cities assigned to them”.335 We have definite 
evidences from our éarly medieval epigraphical records of this practice of payment 
of salaries to the officers in terms of daily supply of paddy, yearly supply of paddy, 
the grant of landed property and so forth, The rulers of the Bhaumakara dynasty 
used to grant landed property to their officers, the priests and other common 
officers for their services. The Talcher grant of Sivakaradeva of .the Bhauma year 
149 (C. 885-£6 A.D.)**° and the Baud charter of Tribhuvana-mahadevii*” of the 
Bhaumakara dynasty refer to tbis practice. The income of the gift village was 
divided into several shares, each share meant to meet the different expenditures 
specified in these charters. Out of these, one share was meant to meet the cost of 
maintenance of the family of the donee. We have instances tof the use of both coin 
and grains means of payment in lieu of salaries, The Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva 
of the Bhauma year 103 (C. 839-40 A.D,) mentions daily payment of six adhakas of 
rice along with four paras of price in cash or metallic money to the donee for his 
maintenance,!*®° Sometimes; however, salaries were paid in gold coins. The 
Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa refers to the expression vyarttana (Sk. vetana), paid in 
madhas of gold, apparently indicating gold currency, to the royal officers of 
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high rank.3° In some copper plate records of the Eastern Gangas of Orissa, thé 
writer and the engraver are stated to have received each a share of the land granted, 
evidently as fees for their services.*?° The Chicacole plates of the time of 
MadbukamaAarnavadeva of the Eastern Ganga dynasty refers to the writer’s share 
of 40 murayas of land apparently as the fee for his service rendered to the king.” 
In the Kendupatna plates of Narasimhadeva II of the Imperial Ganga dypasty, the 
writer and the keeper of the document (Sasanadhikarin) and the engraver, the 
coppersmith (Tamra-lekhaka) received two vatikas and one vatika of land respectively 
as fees for their services in connection with the grant, “‘according to the established 
custom” , indicated by the expression $dsanddhikari-vyavasthita.*®® A minister for 
war and peace (Sdndhivigrahin) named Yagodatta under Devanandadeva of the 
Nandodbhava dynasty was endowed with the grant of a village, apparently for ,his 
services to the king.32® Inscription also reveal that sometimes land together with 
coined money were granted to different guilds, potters, etc. to supply requisites of 
the temples and royal household.*2* A Mukhalingam stone inscription of the 
Ganga king Vajrahasta III, dated A.D. 1058, refers to the grant of 5 pufttis of land 
for the supply of castor oil to the temple.!?5 The royal authorities used to grant 
villages to the mercantile guilds known as Vaisydgrahdara.3®¢ The Mukhbalingam 
inscriptions of the time of Chodaganga speak of cash deposists or sometimes grant 
of lands to the guilds of oil men (Telikas or Telikis) of certain villages for the main- 
terance of perpetual lamps in the temples,**"” This practice of granting land to 
various caste organisations or individual members of the same, such as, oilmen, 
potters, washermen and so forth, in lieu of their salaries was also followed by the 
private individuals, especially by the rich people, It is interesting to note that, 
this tradition is still prevalent in the rural areas of Orissa. The potters, washer- 
men, barbers and similar caste organizations in many villages are still paid in 
grains or granted lands for their services instead of price in cash. One of the 
reasons of the nonexistence of coins of early medieval royal families of Orissa, as 
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the above evidences would reveal, was that the people of Orissa followed a mixed 
agricultural economy, which was sufficient enough to meet their needs. The kings, 
the traders and the moneyers did not feel the necessity for fresh coins owing to the 
existence of the plenty of old coins of valuable metals for trade and commerce. 
Moreover, cowries were abundantly available for smaller transactions in the 
market. And above all, the age old barter system especially exchange of articles 
like produces of the field or cattle continued throughout the ages. 

From the above discussion, it may be assumed that coins of different metals 
and different denominations, side by side with bullions of precious metals weighed 
according to the existing weight standard, were used mainly in larger transactions, 
donations and building of religious institutions by the rich people, But the land 
revenue was often collected in metallic money though, it may not be taken always 
to be coined money as the inscriptions of the early medieval period show- The 
references to various types of coins in the early and medieval inscriptions of Orissa 
as well as the actual specimens belonging to these periods. found in Orissa, reveal 
that a large number of them were issued by different rulers of other parts of Indian 
sub-continent, which infiltrated into Orissa by way of trade or travel and passed as 
currency in the Orissan market. Thus coins of various ages and kingdoms, espe- 
cially those of high metallic value were current for a Jong period in Orissa. As it 
has already been stated above, coins of different dynastic issues or coins issued by a 
particular king of a dynasty belonging to a kingdom outside Orissa e.g., the coins of 
Kulottunga Chola (known as Kulottunga-madha) of the Chola dynasty of South India 
were popular in the Ganga empire in Orissa. D. C. Sircar has rightly observed, as 
he says, “‘Coins once entering the Indian market remained in circulation for many 
centuries, and that, in many territories, it was not the state but the traders and 
moneyers who usually determined whether fresh coins required to be issued”,±28 
This is also evidenced from inscriptions of the early medieval period that the Orissan 
rulers did not issue coins but managed with the metallic money in silver known as 
riipya which was weighed in pala weight standard, cowries and other media of 
exchange stated above. No coined money which can be assigned to the period under 
question, or can be taken to be the issues of the rulers of the Orissan royal 
families of the period like the Matharas; the Sailodbhavas, the Bhaumakaras, the 
Somavam$is and others, have actually been discovered here so far. As we 
have already shown; the silver punch-marked coins possibly denoting the ripya 
of the early medieval epigraphs, continued to be current in the Orissan market 

“till about 12th-13th centuries. Apart from archaeological excavations, literary 
evidénces from other parts of India also support this fact, that these coins were 
in long circulation, which Buddhaghosha referred to as the “old blue karshipana” 
prevalent during atleast 5th century A.D. 


128. Sircar, Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, p. 17. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the preceding pages, we have made an attempt to trace the numismatic 
history of the early and medieval Orissa with the available data, especially the 
actual specimens of coins so far known to have been discovered in various parts of 
this province. The study of the varieties of coins and analysis of the currency 
systems prevalent in early and medieval Orissa, would enable us to have a fair 
idea of the early and medieval Orissan economy in which the ‘study of coins has 
a major contribution, Although, the analysis of the currency systems presented 
here, may not clarify the basic points of the economic history of Orissa, it would, 
atleast prove useful to know the economic systems of this region. 


The varieties of coins enumerated in the preceding chapters may be broadly 
divided into two categories, viz. (1) the coins of indigenous origin which were 
issued or circulated by the Orissan royal families or trading communities in this 
region and (2) the coins of ther outside kingdoms which infiltrated into Orissa 
either through political expansion or by way of trade and commerce and passed as 
currencies in the Orissan market, Further, we may include anotber category 
of coins which travelled from distant lands through pilgrimage and remained 
current along with coins already in circulation in Orissan market. Thus the coins 
of different dynasties and others of different metals, found in Orissa have been 
variously approached which may enable us to have a definite conclusion on the 
significance of these coins in the context of Orissan history. 


The so-called silver puncbh-marked coins were probably introduced into the 
Orissan market during the Magadban supremacy in Kalinga in the 3rd century B.C. 
They are now known to be in continued circulation as currency till about 13th 
century A.D. which is corroborated by both archaeological as well as literary 
evidences. They have been identified with the pana or kdrshdpana of the ancient 
literary texts. The technique of manufacturing of these coins was by cutting the 
metal pieces of silver into various shapes and sizes and punching symbols of 
different animate and inanimate objects on them, The cut pieces were adjusted 
according to the existing weight system, Minute observations of the symbols. 
punched on them would reveal certain peculiarities regarding their execution. 
Different punching devices seem to have been adopted in punching symbols 
belonging to the same variety. This would also suggest that the coins were 
manufactured by different goldsmiths who were entrusted with this work and who 
used different punching devices having symbols of the same variety, . During the 
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Magadhan imperialism, these coins seem to have been supplied to different parts 
of the Magadhan empire from a centrally organized monetary system, but they 
were also manufactured by private organizations, various trading communities, 
moneyers and bankers, The early medieval epigraphical records reveal that these 
coins were calculated and measured in the pala standard of weight, the reference to 
which is met with in the works of the ancient Smriti writers and other literary 
texts. 

The few copper coins of the Satavahanas especially those of the later Sata- 
vahana rulers found at Sisupalgarh would not suggest any political expansion by 
these rulers. But archaeological evidences from different parts of Orissa reveal 
cultural contacts with the Satavahana empire, which was contiguous to. Kalinga, 
and the coins might have travelled through trade, 


The so-called Puri-Kushana or the imitation Kushaga cast copper coins were 
probably introduced in Orissa during: 3rd-4th century A.D. when the Imperial 
Kushiyna rule in North-West India had become:a thing of the past. The abundant 
finds of these coins suggest that they actually formed the currency of Orissa during 
this period. Some scholars speculate Kushaya supremacy in this region on the 
basis of these finds. The alleged Kushana original copper struck pieces, often found 
in association with the imitation cast coin types‘ seem to have cometo Orissa‘ through 
the territories of the Yaudheyas of 3rd-4th century A.D. The clay mould used in 
the manufacturing of the cast imitations, although not yet discovered in Orissa, the 
technique of casting with the help of clay mould seems: to have been imitated 
from the Yaudheyas, The clay moulds used for the Yaudheya copper coins which 
have been discovered in large number in the regions comprising within their domi- 
nions, along with the moulds for imitation Kushana coppers would also suggest the 
same view. The cast imitations or the so-called Puri-Kushana coins can be broadly 
‘divided into two broad varieties, viz., uninscribed and inscribed. The latter variety 
is generally assigned to a period later than that of the uninscribed ones mainly on 
the basis of the palaeography of the legend which may be assigned to about 4th 
or 5th century A.D. During this period, certain parts of Orissa were under the 
Guptas, who were ruling through their viceroys, Several epigraphical records 
reveal that during this period, Orissa was split up into several independent and 
semi-independent kingdoms. Thus the coins cannot be:taken as the dynastic issues, 
but they seem to have been circulated by the trading communities for trade and: 
Commerce, as it is known that Orissa was used to money economy since earlier 
period. The circulation period of the coins may suggest that they were probably 
introduced during the Gupta rule in Orissa, through the traders, who had trade 
relations with the Yaudheya kingdoms. It is observed from the numismatic history 
of the Guptas that they have invariably followed the local numismatic traditions 
in their conquered territories. This is evidenced from their silver coinage modelled 
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after the Western Kshatrapas in Gujarat and copper coinage followed after the 
earlier copper issues in the Malava region. It seems the Gupta viceroys ruling in 
Orissa, adopted this copper coinage as the currency of this part of the Gupta empire, 
and it continued to be in circulation through the traders for several centuries, even 
after the cessation of the Gupta rule. The use ofthe Gupta era in several epigra- 
phical records of the post-Gupta period in Orissa support this assumption and 
also the fact that Gupta cultural influence continued to be in existence till 
considerably a long period. 

The gold coins of the Imperial Kushanas andthe Guptas are very rarely 
found in Orissa, and this may suggest that they did not form the regular currency 
of this region. But due to their high metallic value, they were limited to higher 
commercial transactions and hoarded as a fine store of wealth. The Kushana coin 
motifs were very much popular among the common people of-Orissa, which induced 
them to preserve the coins in the form of ornaments. And, in fact, the few Kushana 
gold coins found so far in Orissa are in the form of pendants. The practice of 
stringing coins into necklace or coins in the form of other ornaments, Such as 
talismans, amulets, pendants can be traced back to the Vedic age which continue 
till recent times. Archaeological as well as literary evidences to this practice are 
frequently met with. The fine execution and artistic devices of some of the ancient 
coin-types, like the gold coins of the Kushanas and the Guptas have attracted the 
people even in modern times to preserve their artistic merit.* The clay moulds 
of the Gupta gold coins, found in other parts of India, though not in Orissa, may 
indicate that they were manufactured by the goldsmiths, even after the decline of 
the Gupta empire in Northern India. It is now well known that the gold and silver 
coins were manufactured by the goldsmiths with instructions from the ruling 
authorities. But, at times, instances are also known, that coins of high metallic 
value were prepared by the goldsmiths in various parts of India, even after the 
downfall of the coin issuing authority. This can very well be known from the 
various finds of the so-called Gajapati-pagodas in gold, which appear to have been 
imitated in a later period after the decline of the issuer or issuers of this coins. 

The repousse type gold coins, issued by the rulers of Sarabhapura of South 
Kosala and those of the Nalas of Bastar regions, are also known to have passed as 
currency in certain parts of Orissa which included within South Kosala, The weight 
standard, size and scripts adopted for the coins of both the dynasties seem to 
Suggest that they ruled contemporaneously in the above regions during S5th-6tK 
centuries A.D. The Nala coins have also been found in association with those of 
Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasannamatra of Sarabhapuriya family. There 
are controversies among scholars regarding the identification of Mahendraditya 


1. For ancient coins as ornaments, see New Aspects of History of Orissa, Vol. III, 
pp. 32-39, 
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and Kramaditya, who are known only from their coins, But the ‘device adopted 
for their coins as well as their distribution areas would suggest their attribution to 
the Sarabhapuriyan family or the Amararya-kula. 

The Kalachuris of Ratanpur are known to have occupied a portion of Western 
Orissa from the Somavamh$sis of South Kosala. The debased gold coins of Ratnadeva, 
Prithvideva and Jajalladeva are frequently found in this part of Orissa. Their fre- 
quent finds may suggest that they formed the usual currency of this region, where 
some copper coins of these rulers have also recently come to light, Finds of some 
Kalachuri gold coins in Cuttack and Puri districts in the coastal regions of Orissa 
would indicate that they were carried by travellers or through mobilization of 
army, as it is known from the epigraphical records of the Kalachuris, the Soma- 
varn$js as well as the Gangas that there existed long and continuous struggle for 
supremacy over South Kosala region among the rulers of these royal families. 


The Imperial Gangas who are known to have hailed from the South and 
matrimonially related to the Cholas and the Chalukyas, introduced a new type of 
gold coins popularly known as the panams or the fanams as pronounced by the 
European scholars. They circulated these coins, after they had considerably secured 
their position by uniting the whole of Orissa under one sceptre. These panams were 
minted on the basis of the South Indian weight standard and seem to be consider- 
ably influenced by the Chola-Chalukya gold fanams. Their abundant finds in several 
hoards as well as in the form of necklace would suggest that they formed both 
currency and at the same time served the purpose of ornaments. They may be 
identified with the chinnd-mada and chamara-mada of Ganga epigraphs. The religious 
symbols adopted as coin devices would suggest that the Gangas adopted an eclectic 
policy towards all religious sects which was also followed by their successors, the 
Suryavam$i Gajapatis. The coin devices, the influence of the Chola-Chalukya 
coinage and the practice of putting the regnal years on their coins show that these 
coins were first issued by the Imperial Gangas which were subsequently adopted 
by the SuryavamS$i Gajapatis as their coinage. 

The early and medieval epigraphical records of Orissa refer to coins or 
coin-names, which can be easily identified with the actual finds, known in Orissa 
and the adjoining regions, Some of them obviously belong to the coinage of other 
kingdoms, outside Orissa. There are certain coin-names which can be identified 
easily with the silver billon coins of the Sultanate of Delhiknown as sasghani and 
which became popular in Orissa as they are frequently referred to in the epigraphi- 
cal vecords of the later Imperial Gangas and the SiryavamSis, It is quite clear 
from the inscriptional references that from the 15th century onwards, the Muslim 
coins were in circulation along with gold and copper coins of the earlier period, 
some of which belonged to the South Indian ruling families. Thus Kulotturga-mdada, 
Gandahasti-mdda, Malla-mada, Tyagi.mada and several others of our inscriptions do 
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not from the Orissan issues but passed as currencies in the Orissan market. It can 
very well be observed from the inscriptional references that, coins once entering 
the market continued to be in circulation for many centuries and there was no state 
control on the entry of various types of coins from outside kingdoms. This is also 
- corroborated by archaeological as well as literary evidences. The metallic value 
of the coins were considered more important than its face value. # 


In the early medieval period, the paucity of coined money is noticed from the 
evidences furnished by the inscriptions, Besides, it is clear from the records that 
the early medieval royal families did not issue coins of their own currency purpose. 
At ‘the same time, evidences are also forthcoming that these families managed with 
the old coins which were already in existence in the Orissan market. The instance 
of the silver punch-marked coins can very well be cited here which continued to 
be in circulation till 12th-13th centuries in Orissa. It is now well known that many 
big royal families had no coinage of their own, but managed with the time-honoured 
cowrie-shells, the already existing old coins of high value, together with other 
‘media of exchange prevalent since very early times. Produces of the field formed 
a fine media of exchange and it is now known from various sources that the revenue 
ofa’ kingdom was invariably collected in paddy or other food-grainse Moreover 
cowries served the purpose of the day-to-day transactions of the common people, 
which solved the problem of the paucity of metallic coins to a great extent. The 
epigraphs also show that ‘the royal officers were granted lands in lieu of their 
salaries, for their services. This practice of granting land for various services jis 
also known from the ancient literary sources like the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 

The system of mixed economy discussed above, which was prevalent through- 
out the ages, was one of the reasons for the irregularity of the coined money, 
noticed in the Orissan currency history. 
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APPENDIX ONE 
UNSTAMPED COINS (?) 


A big hoard of tiny coin-like pieces in copper (Plate No, LIV, Fig. 2) was 
unearthed sometime during 1972-73 while digging for the construction of a road 
leading to the well-known Dhauli hill near Bhubaneswar in Puri district.. The 
famous special Rock Edict of Asoka is located by the side of this road. The hoard 
is reported to have been found during the construction of the Peace Pagoda and the 
said road on the above hill by the Japanese Peace Mission. The copper pieces 
were kept in an earthen jar which was broken to pieces during their discovery and 
now missing, according to the local information. The total weight of these pieces 
was about one kilogram. But, unfortunately, it is not possible now to examine 
all the pieces as they were disbursed by the local people among themselves and 
their whereabouts are not known. Only seven pieces out of the hoard could be 
obtained with much difficulty from a resident of the village Dhauli on the bank of 
the Daya river. 

The size of these copper pieces resembles the so-called Ganga-fanams, round 
in shape, and their measurements vary from 1 cm. to 0.8 cm. in diameter. The 
uniformity in their weight is absent, but most of the pieces appear to conform nearly 
to the usual weight standard of the Ganga-fanams, i.e, 6.7 or 6.5 grains (0.453 gms), 
The variation in weight is due to the peculiar process of their manufacturing, which 
is interesting to note. The general fabric of these pieces would show that they 
were manufactured in batches, with the help of clay moulds having four .sides 
opening channels, the same process followed. as in the case of the so-called Puri- 
Kushana coins which have been dealt with elaborately in Chapter III. Though the 
pieces are very small in size, they clearly show where they have been broken from 
the moulds. The mould used for their manufacturing, is a multiple coin-mould 
intended for manufacturing a large number of pieces at atime. The pieces were 
joined with each other by thin channels in the mould through which molten metal 
passed to feed each coin socket. We have several other instances of a couple of 
coins or even four‘coin pieces joined together by small band of copper in between 
them or a knob left out at the point where two coins, cast in batches, v ere separated 
from each other and even the coin pieces would show where the molten metal was 
poured. The coins of Sri-Nanda from Gandiberh, discussed in Chapter VI, also 


1. The.history of its discovery was obtained from Sri C. Batu, Photographer, of 
the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, who also supplied a few specimens 
for study. 
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show that they were prepared by mould, by the same process as the present pieces. 
The spots which are seen in the illustration, resembling some symbols, on the 
coin flan are actually traces of molten metal, indicating that the coins were not 
trimmed after their manufacturing. 

It is interesting to note that these copper coin like pieces do not contain 
any symbol on either sides. Other pieces of the hoard now missing are also said 
to have been blank on either of their sides. 

References to copper fanams in the medieval inscriptions of South India are 

not rare, which were popularly known as kasu the smallest denomination of copper 
currency in this part of the country.? But the actual specimens identical with kasu 
are not like the present copper pieces. They are heavier in weight and manufac- 
tured in die-striking process. Elliot has referred to some copper coins which he 
considered as the oldest form of copper currency in South India. These are round 
ingots or spherules with some obscure marks on one side. H&® also states that 
smaller copper coins weighing 28, to 4 grains and 72, grains were not uncommon in 
South India, but he has not given the detailed description of them. 
I Copper coins of such small size as the present pieces are not known to have 
been current in Orissa in any period of its history. Their process of manufacturing 
would suggest that they were intended for making stamped coins. But these tiny 
pieces would not conform to any type of coins prevalent in early and medieval 
period in respect of their weight and size except the so-called Ganga-/anams. Again, 
the Ganga-fanams are in gold and die-struck pieces. It may be assumed from the 
above observations that it was an unsuccessful attempt by some dishonest people 
to counterfeit the gold Ganga-fanams, by applying thin gold coating on these copper 
pieces, with the objective of carrying on malpractice, The process of their manu- 
facturing would also suggest that this is not an attempt by modern forgers. How- 
éver, at the present state of our kno™wledge, it is risky to venture on any hypothesis, 
based on such insufficient data, 


2. Elliot, Coins of Southern India, pp. 58-60. 
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NUMERICAL FIGURES ON THE GANGA-FANAMS. 


i ENGLISH NUMERALS . NUMERALS IN THE COINS . 
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ENGLISH NUMERALS NUMERALS IN THE COINS . 


aE THE NUMERALS WITH STAR MARKS HAVE BEEN FOUND N THE SMALLER 


OENOMINATIONS OF THESE GANGA-FANAMS . THE NUMERALS'.ARE VERY 


CRUDELY STRUCK ON THEM AND NOT EASILY RECOGNIZABLE DUE TO THEIR 


SMALLNESS tN SIZE. 
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APPENDIX FOUR 


MISCELLANEOUS SOUTH INDIAN COINS 


Various types of copper coins of different size and weight standards, attribu- 
table to the medieval and late medieval period are very often noticed in the posse- 
ssion of the residents of the Puri town, particularly with the servitors of the temple 
of Jagannath, A study of some of these coins has revealed that they belong to the 
copper coinage of the Vijayanagar kings of 15th and 16th centuries, Some of them 
are also known to have belonged to the dynasty of Odeyars of Mysore. These coins 
are popularly known in Puri town as Jagannath-pindika. The word pindika indicates 
that it is one kind of revenue income of the temple of the Lord Jagannath in the form 
of coined money, jewellery, gold, silver and cloths like $daris etc. apart from land 
revenue and other incomes. This income is generally derived from the offerings 
of the above items made by the pilgrims and the devotees at the feet of the Lord 
Jagannath and also other deities in the premises of the temple. This system of 
offering pindika to the deities seems to be a traditional one continued from a remote 
past and the finds of coins of different metals belonging to different regions of the 
country of different period also support this. The religious importance of the town 
which is a famous centre of pilgrimage from a very early period and which attracts 
thousands of pilgrims throughout the whole year even in the present times, is 
the main reason for availability of various types of coins brought by the pilgrims 
from other regions of the country to be offered to the deities as pindika. 

A few coins of copper, known to have been offered as pindikd are inthe 
collection of the Crissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. They are reported to have 
been collected from a resident of Puri town.” - Among these coins, five seem to 
belong to Devaiaya I (1406-22 A.D.) and Krishnadevaraya (1509-29 A.D.), the 
rulers of the Vijayanagar empire. There are two coins of Devaraya in this collec- 
tion (Plate LIV, Fig. 1, Nos. 7 and 8) each measuring 1.2 cm. and their respective 
weights are 2.527 gms and 2.720 gms. They show on the obverse a humped bull 
to the left within dotted circle with sun and moon above, On the reverse, is 
shown a Nagar legend in two lines, (1) Sri-Deva- (2) Raya. The two lines are 
separated by double horizontal lines. The coins are very crudely struck. The 


1. They are recorded in the Museum as Jaganndath-pindika. There are altogether 
eight coins, all in copper. Information furnished by the local people of Puri 
town that the pilgrims from different provinces outside Orissa offer to the 
temple, various types of gold, silver and copper coins which are still available 
with the residents of the town, 
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other three coins belong to two varieties issued by Kryishyadevaraya. One 
represents (No. 4 of Plate LIV, Fig. 1) on the obverse, a couchant bull within a 
circle of dots, and the sun and the moon above and onthe reverse the legend in 
Kannada scripts very crudely inscribed, However from a comparative study 
of the other similar type coins of the issuer discovered in Andhra and other 
areas® it could be read as Sri-Krishna in two lines. These coins are very small 
in size measuring 1 cm. in diameter. Another variety represents (No. 6 of the 
same plate) on the obverse a Garuda facing left within a dotted border wearing 
a tall kirifca and his hands are folded in front in an attitude of devotion and kneel- 
ing on his left knee and the right foot is on the ground in the virdsana pose. His 
wings are spread out behind the two arms. The reverse shows the legend in Nagari 
characters written in three lines with double horizontal lines and single vertical 
line separating each letter. The legend though not clear on this coin, can be read 
if fully restored as (1) Sri-Pra, (2) tdpa-krishna, (3) raya. This coin measures 
1.1 cm, and weighs 2.138 gms. The copper coins of Krishpadevaraya of Vijaya- 
nagar have been found in various parts of South India in several denominations. 
The highest weight of them are known in 247 grains (16.005 gms.) and the lowest 
in 24 grains (1.555 gms.).5 His coins under discussion (Nos, 4 and 5)* weigh respec- 
tively 2,0008 gms. and 2.073 gms. Thus the weights of all these coins though they 
nearly conform to an uniform size indicate that in the case of copper coins, no 
uniformity in the weight standard was maintained. The wide variation in their 
weight standard was due to their crude manufacturing process, This variation is 
also noticed between individual coins of the same type found in other parts of the 
Vijayanagar empire, Itis to be noted that these coins were possibly manufactured 
in moulds. Some of these moulds have been discovered in the Kadkal Excavations 
in Raichur district’, while some of the coins show evidence of milling of the edges,® 
There are three copper coins of the Odeyar dynasty of the Mysore State all 


2. Cf. A Catalogue of the Vijayanagar Coins, p. 58; A. V.N. Murthy, Coins of 
Karnataka, pp. 164-65. 

3. A Catalogue of the Vijayanagar Coins, pp. 117ff ; Coins of Karnataka, p. 164. 

4. The coin No. 5 is so much corroded that it may not be definitely attributed to 
be his issue, But on minute observation and the similarity in weight and size, it 
may tentatively be taken as the issue of Krishnadevaraya. 

5. A Catalogue of the Vijayanagar Coins, Plate VI. 

6. A.V. N. Murthy, Op.Cit., p. 145, 

The coinage of the Vijayanagar Empire has been variously dealt with by 
scholars, Cf. Panchamukhi, Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Volume, p. 107; 
M. H. Krishna, MAR, 1930-33, Mahbalingam, Administration and Social Life under 


Vijayanagar, p. 101; Hultzsch, IA, Vol. II, Desikachari, I4, Vol. XXIII, p. 25 
and others. 
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belonging to the coinage of Krishparaja Odeyar III. (1799-1868A.D.) (Plate LIV, 
Fig. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 3). They may be described in the following manner : 

Coin No, 1: It measures 2 cm. in diameter. Its obverse shows a caparisoned: 
elephant and above the animal the Kanarese legend Sri-Chdmundi with sun and moon 
on either side. The reverse shows four lines legend, first three lines written in 
Kanarese letters reading (1) Krishna, (2) Mayli-ka (3) supipattu (Meilee kasu 20 of 
Krishna), ‘The fourth line is in English with Roman numerical symbols reading 
XX CASH. 

Coin No, 2 © This is slightly bigger in size measuring 2.1 cm. in diameter and 
bears the same devices and legend on both obverse and reverse of it. The deno- 
mination of this coin is also mentioned as 20 Mayli-kasu of Krishna. But due to the 
crude manufacturing process, slight variations are noticed in the depiction of the 
figure of the elephant and also the Kanarese letters. 

Coin No. 3 : This coin measures 2.2 cm, in diameter, It belongs to a different 
denomination of the same issuer Krishnaraja III. Its obverse shows within the 
dotted border a standing lion to left with the Kanarese legend Sri-Chamundi above 
the anima? and the sun and moon on either side of Sr above. Persian legend is 
seen below the lion, on some varieties of the same denomination of this coin, on the 
reverse” reading Zarb-i-Mahisur. But due to blurred condition and crude manu- 
facturing process no such legend is legible now on the present coin. The reverse 
shows within the dotted border the inscription in a circular way reading first in 
Kanarese letters, Mayili-Kasu 25 and then the Roman numerical symbol for the 
same number as XXV and CASH in English. Within the inner circle the name of the 
issuer as Krishna. No date is found on these coins. 

Gold, silver as well as copper coins of various denominations issued by 
Krishyparaja Odeyar III of the former Mysore State of Southern Karnataka are 
already known to numismatists.® According to A. VY. N. Murthy, the coins of the 
Odeyar dynasty of Mysore are “‘links between ~the past and the present”.° Their 
gold coins also exhibit influence of the Vijayanagar coinage. The copper coins of 
Krishyaraja Odeyar which are known in various denominations contain an interes- 
ting word indicating the name of the coin as Mayili-Kasu occurring for the first 
time on his issues. Although there was controversy among scholars on the meaning 
of the word Mayili, some taking it to be a contraction for Mysore and li for the 
locative suffix, it has now been explained satisfactorily, It is, in fact, an abbreviated 
form of the legend in English, the full form of which is Minted by East India Lord- 


7. Cf. A. V. N. Murthy, Coins of Karnataka, pp. 241-243. 
8. Ibid, pp. 237=245ff. 
9. Ibid, p. 235, 
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ship in Existing Establishment.° Its significance in the fact that after the restoration 
of the Mysore kingdom from Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan by the British East 
India Company, it was handed over to Krishnaraja III of the Odeyar dynastyin 1831, 
who was then a minor boy. In 1831 the British Commission was appointed to be 
the guardian of the minor king and to act as regent, The words for the abbreviated 
form indicated that the British Government, during the suspension of the rule of the 
king minted coins (in existing establishment) on behalf of the king. Thus the actual 
abbreviated word is MEILEE and not MAIYILI as written in Kannada. Some of the 

silver coins of small denominations are also known to have been minted by the 
British regency in the name of Krishparaja III.3±3 Tne word kdasu is a South Indian 
cointerm derived from Sankrit karshapana. From this word kdSu again the English 
word cash has been derived. The copper coins minted by British regency in the 
name of Kpyishyaraja III are known in various denominations termed as Meilee cash 
40, 25, 20, 10, 6± and 5. It is interesting to note that these copper coins travelled 
all along to Orissa being carried by pilgrims, probably during the period of their 
circulation, 


10. Coins of Karnataka, p, 240. 
11, Ibid, p. 239. 
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APPENDIX FIVE 
COINS OF UNCERTAIN ATTRIBUTION 


Much has been written about a group of copper coins with the Nagar legend 
Kakati-Prataparudra on the obverse and Yijaya-Kataka on the reverse but the contro- 
versy still prevails among scholars regarding their attribution to the Kakat]yas of 
Warangal or to the Siryavam$i Gajapati king Prataparudra of Orissa. The legend 
occurring on them has been variously read by numismatists and ascribed according 
to their reading and interpretation either to the Gajapati Prataparudradeva of Orissa 
or to Kakatiya Prataparudradeva of Warangal, 

These copper eoins which are circular and measure about .8” in diameter, 
are stated to have been frequently found in Warangal and its vicinity. They do not 
bear any religious symbol on their obverse as on the coins of Hindu kings generally 
found, but the legend on both the sides having the name and epithet of the issuer 
and the name of the place of issue presumably struck on the model of the Muslim 
coins of the medieval period, They seem to be manufactured by mould like the 
coins of the Vijayanagar empire. The legends on the obverse and reverse of 
these conins invariably are read, though in a fragmentary manner as in the 
following lines : 

Obverse : (1) Srima(d)¥(e) mka- 
(2) Ta-Kakati(ya) 
(3) Prataparu- 
Reverse\: (4) dradeva-Yi- 
(5) jaya-Kataka (Anka ? ) 12 
Welter Elliot was first to ascribe a type of copper coin with a couchant bull 
symbol on the obverse and a fragmentary Nagar: legend reading Srimat---Ka-~-. 
Kakati...Pratapa ra---ya...Kataka--.Saka 2---to the Kakatiya family of Warangal.* But 
some of the coins of the above description, having no religious symbol but with 
the same legend were attributed by Dinkar Rao to the last Raishtrakitaiking Kakka 
If (A.D. 927-973)? on the basis of their provenance, which were discovered near 
Malkhed, the original home of the Rashtrakifas I. Mahadevan read legend on 
some of the coins somewhat correctly as Srimad-Vikrama Kdakatiya Pratdparudradeva 
eVijaya Vatsara 123.5 D.C. Sircar gave a correct reading of the legend as in the 
next page. 


1. Coins of Southern India, p. 85. 


2. JNSI, Vol. XXI, Part I, pp. 37-38. 
3. D.C. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p-. 240, 
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Obverse Reverse 
1. Srimad-Venka- 1. dra-deva-vi- 
2. {a-Kakatiya- 2. Jaya-Kataka 
3. Prataparu- 3. Sa 1108 Ka* 


But his reading as regards the date in the last line seems to be wrong, as it will 
be known from the following pages. The legend together with the last'line having 
the date of issue of these coins have been variously read by numismatists. Besides 
Sircar, the-word Saka before the numerals has also been read by J. Ramayya.® 
But N. Ahmad‘, Amjad Ali? and N. Venkataramanayya® reject the reading of 
Saka and read the word as Arka. The epithet Srimad-Vesnkata occurring in the first 
line of the coins has been read by some ofthese scholars as Sri-Madhukara and 
according to them this must have referred to God Madhukesvara of Mukhalingam 
identified now with the ancient Kalinganagara. This epithet together with the 
words like Vijaya-Kataka and Anka occurring on these coins have been a subject of 
controversy among the scholars on the. basis of which they have conclusively 
assigned them to be the issues of Gajapati Prataparudradeva of the Siryavams$sa 
of Orissa, They opine that he issued these coins from his capital Cuttack (Vijaya- 
Kaftaka) and the word Anka was used only by the Imperial Gangas and the Surya- 
vamh$si Gajapatis of Orissa, while reckoning their regnal years, Their view is 
supported by an alleged copper plate inscription of Gajapati Prataparudradeva 
found in Nellore district? wherein the epithets of Venkata and Kakata or Kakatiya 
for Gajapati Prataparudra have been used as.in the present coins in question. N. 
Venkataramanayya suggested on the evidence of the above inscription that these 
coins were issued by Gajapati Prataparudradeva in the Andhra country during his 
reign “‘who ruled over the entire east coast from the river Ganges to Udayagiri 
in the Nellore district of Andhra Pradesh from A.D. 1496 to 1542.3° Vijaya-kataka, 
according to him, undoubtedly refers to his capital Cuttack, This view has also 
been accepted by P..V. P, Sastry." Abdul Hameed Siddiqui read the legend on a 
same type of coin from his own collection as Srimad-Ga( Ja)pati Kakatiya Vernkaja 
Pratapa(ru)dra deva Vijaya Kataka 12 Ankal®, the same legend also occurs on one 


4. Ibid, p. 241, 

5. JNSI, Vol. XXI, pp. i84iff. & Plate XI, Nos. 5, 5-A & 5-B. . 
-6. Ibid, Vol. XXIX, Part I, p. 49, 

7. IZbid, Part II, pp. 85-88. ନ 
8. Zbid, Vol, XXX, p. 213. ® 

9. A. Butterworth and Chetty (Ed.), Nellore District Inscriptions, Part I, pp. 184-185. 
10. JNSI, Vol. XXX, p. 214, 
11. Kdakatiya Coins & Measures, pp. 1ff, 
12, Num. Dig., Vol. I, Part I, p. 27. 
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of the coins published by Amjad Ali.3® On the strength of this legend and the 
copper plate grants from Nellore district cited above he argues that these coins can 
conclusively be attributed to Gajapati Prataparudradeva of Orissa and the Gajapati 
ruler might have assumed the title Kakata or Kdkatiya to “show that he was as 
glorious as the Kakatiya ruler of the same name who ruled Warangal a little 
earlier,!* »He also presumably suggests on the provenance of these coins that 
Kakatlya Prataparudra might have issued earlier, such type of coins which Gajapati 
Prataparudra simply copied for his own issue. 

Although much has been written on these coins and various Suggestions have 
been made by numismatists, particularly the reading of Vijaya-Kataka, indicating 
the place of their issue, their provenance, i.e., the areas around Warangal where 
they have been frequently found should clearly indicate that they were not issued 
by the Gajapati King of Orissa. It should be noted in this context that not a 
single coin of this type, has so far been discovered in Orissa proper, particularly 
in and around Cuttack, the capital city of the Siryavamsis. Their conspicuous 
absence in his capital and the heart of his empire would evidently show that these 
coins were not the issues of Gajapati Prataparudra. The word Vijaya-kataka here 
does not necessarily iadicate the capital Cuttack, but may also mean a victorious 
camp or the capital city of the issuer. Instances are not rare in early and medieval 
inscriptions of various royal dynasties speaking of Yijaya-kataka referring to a 
victorious camp and alSo to the capital city .of the king or emperor. If the word 
Kataka occurring on these coins referred to the name of the city of Cuttack as 
suggested by scholars, we would have atleast come across a few coins of this type 
from this place which are taken to have been issued from Cuttack, P. L. Gupta, 
though in his editorial-note remarked that the copper coins generally found within 
certain area may belong to that area and issued by the ruler of that place, also 
overlooked this point and conjecturally took the term Kataka to be the dame of a 
place, i.e., Cuttack and as the place of issue of the coins.*® 

The reading of the epithet in the first line variously made by scholars as 
Sri-Madhukara, Sri-Vikrama Viradhivira etc. seem to be conjectural when minutely 
examined from the illustrations published by them, It has been correctly read by 
D.C. Sircar and others!¢ as Srimad-Venkata which is very clear inthe illustra- 
tions,” The absence of the medial e and the m in the word Vemkata, due to the 


13. JNSI, Vol. XXXII, Part II, p. 191. 
» 14. Op.Cit., p. 29. 
15. «Num. Dig., Vol. II, Part I, p. 33. | 
16. Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 241-42 ; P. Parabrahma Sastry, Kakatiya coins 
and measures, pp. iff. 
17. Cf. JNSI, Vol. XXI, Part II, Plate XI, Nos. 5, 5A & 5B ; Num, Dig., Vol. Ai, 
Part II, p. 61 & Plate ; JNSI, Vol, XXVIII, Part I, Plate III, Nos. 5 & 6, 
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truncated nature of some of the coins has confused the scholars. Some of the 
illustrations show the legend written in the following manner : 


Obvyerse Reverse 
1. Srima(d)¥(e)ltmka)- 1. dradeva-vi- 
2. ta-kakati(ya) 2. Jaya Kataka 12... 
3. Prataparu- a 


On some of them the medial e at the left side of the letter FV is clearly shown 
although it has been overlooked by the scholars. The absence of e in some of the 
coins and Anusvdra in the word Vermkata are due to the want of space above the 
first line for which it is shown as Vakata. The letter fa in this word clearly 
written in the second line on the obverse has been read by scholars as ra and thus 
the word Sri-Madhukara ( the first letter Ma taken from previous word Srima (d) for 
Srimad-Vemkata. The last word on the reverse read by some,as Anika and Saka by 
others. But the photographs of some of the coins clearly show the word as Anka.2®8 
The numerals read by Mahadevan as 123 is in fact 12 and the numeral 3 read by 
him is actually the left portion of the letter a. Sircar has wrongly read the numerals 
together with the word Aska after them as Sa 1108 ka and 1209 Saka.3* But he reads 
08 or 09 which is actually the letter xa and this can be clearly observed from 
the various illustrations. It is interesting to note that all the coins having numerals 
so far published by numismatists denote only 12 Anka or 2, the fumeral one before 
it being truncated or blurred, indicating that the issuer struck these coins in his 
12th regnal year from a “‘victorious camp”, may be his capital city, though the 
name of the city is not mentioned. This also indicates that the coins were issued 
by one and the same person, 

It is known from the history of the Gajapati kings of Orissa that they never 
assumed the titles of Kakatiya and Vemkata neither they seem to have issued any 
coinage of their own. The epigraphical records of their period do not reveal 
anything relating to this point. Scholars have referred to the inscription of Gaja- 
pati Prataparudra found in Nellore district. But as Sircar has rightly pointed 
out that it is a forged inscription on the evidence of which the scholars have 
confused between Gajapati and Kakatiya Prataparudradeva, There is a reference 
in the Bhakti-bhagavata of Kavidindima Jivadevyacharya that Gajapati Prataparudra 
issued gold coins bearing the figure of Gopala (Krishna) with the king’s name 
which were in circulation in many lands,?° It seems from. this reference that 
Prataparudra might have imitated the gold coins issued by Krishnadeyaraya of the 
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18. Cf. P. Parabrahma Sastry, Op.Cit., p. 1 and Plate I. 

19. Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 241-42, 

20, Navabhdrata (Oriya), Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 295; Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, 
Pp. 247, See also Chapter, 
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Vijayanagar kingdom? having the figure of Krishna on the obverse. But no coin 
with such symbol and the name of Prataparudra has so far been noticed. it seems 
to be an ‘exaggeration made by Jivadevacharya in order to eulogise Prataparudra- 
deva in whose reign the book is known to have been written and he took Krishpa- 
devaraya’s coins with the figure of Krishna to be the issues of the Suryavams$i 
king. The Sarasvati-vilasam which is believed by the historians to be the work of 
the Gajapati ruler himself®® or his court-poet Lakshmidhara in the name of the 
king, also does not mention the epithets of Vemkata ahd KAakatiya for Prataparudra- 
deva. Here in this work the titles assumed by him have been described as 
Gajapati-Gaudesvara Navakoti-Karndta-Kalavargesvara and Yamundpur& dhi$svara-Hussain 
sahi-Suratrana-Sarana-rakshaka. 

On the other hand the Kakatiyas of Warangal have invariably used both these 
titles as revealed by their epigraphical records. The family-name Kaékatiya, 
variously spelt in their records as Kakati, Kéketa, Kdakatya, Kakatiyya, Kakita etc., 
has been used before the name of each ruler, such as, Kdkatiya-Ganapati, 
Kakatiya-Prataparudra etc. These kings also used the expressions like Kdakatiya- 
Puravaradhisvara, Kakatiya-manuma, Kakatiya-Kumdra etc, before their royal names. 
It is also known from epigraphical records as well as a type of gold coins that 
they had several other epithets like Raya-Gaja-Kesari and Daya-Gaja-Ke$ari,?% 
indicating also that the Kakatiyas had their own coinage. The title of Gajapati, 
likewise, might have been one of the epithets assumed by Kakatiya-Pratapa- 
rudra, Another coin of similar type with the legend reading Gajapati and the 
name of the issuer as Raya Naga Ndyaka®*, has been suggested by A. H. Siddiqui 
to be the issue of one of the vassal kings of Gajapati Prataparudradeva of Orissa, 
who was a local ruler of Telengana region. This seems to be based on mere 
conjecture as in the absence of any coinage issued by the over lord, it cannot be 
expected to have coins issued by his vassals in their names. The title of Raya 
seems to have some influence of the same title assumed by the rulers of Vijayanagar 
kingdom. It is well known that these rulers had their own gold as well as copper 
coinage, It thus seems reasonable to think that a vassal king under the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers assuming the title of Raya, ruling in the Telengana region which 
was previously occupied by the Kakatiyas, was empowered to issue coins in his 
dominion and who copied the model of these copper coins for his own following 
the local numismatic tradition. In this context we may refer to another unique 
copper coin attributed to the ‘king of Vijayanagar, Haribara JI. This circular 


21. Cf. N. Ramesan (Ed.), A Caotaiogue of the Vijayanagar Coins of the Andhra Pradesh 
Govt, Museum, pp. 90ff, and Plates XI to XII. 
22. R. Subrahmanyam, The SiiryavamS$i Gajapatis of Orissa, pp. 177-78. 
23. P. Parabrahmasastry, Op.Cit., pp. 9ff. 
24. Num. Dig., Vol, IL, Part I, pp. 27, 30 ; JNST, Vol. XXXII, Part II, p. 191. 
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copper coin measuring 1.2 cm in diameter and weighing 1.250 gms. has legend 
inscribed on both the sides, According to A. H. Siddiqui, both the sides have 
Jegends in three lines reading Pratapa-Kakatiya-Harihara-raya in the Ndagari scripts 
of about 16th century A.D. The name, according to him, suggests his attribu- 
tion to be a king of the Vijayanagar dynasty. But Harihara II of this dynasty 
who is known to have ruled from 1377-1404 A.D. had: the usual type coins of 
the family having figure of religious importance on one side and the legend on 
the other. But the present coin differs from the common types, Moreover, the 
family name Kakatiya before the name of the issuer does-not suggest the attribu- 
tion of the coin to the Vijayanagar dynasty. It seems probable that Kaéakatiya 
Harihara was also a local ruler of Telengana region, probably ruling under the 
suzerainty of the Vijayanagar kings, This region ruled by the Kakatiyas was 
occupied by the Reddi family after their downfall and after the Reddis it was 
occupied by the Gajapatis of Orissa. | Pp 


COINS OF RAMACHANDRA OF UNCERTAIN ATTRIBUTION 


Another interesting copper coin attributed to Ramachandra of Orissa by 
A. H. Siddiqui has recently come to the notice of the scholars.®° The coin, in the 
Illustration given with Siddiqui’s paper, shows on the obverse a couchant bull facing 
right with sun and crescent over the back of the animal, and on the reverse, the 
Telugu-Kanarese legend in two lines reading (1) Rama, (2) Chandra. The pro- 
venance of‘the coin is not mentioned by him and according to him, palaeographically 
it may be assigned to 16th century A.D. He also tentatively suggests its provenance 
to be a Telugu region. 

The learned scholar has tried to attribute this coin to one of the three Riama- 
chandras who were ruling during 16th century in different parts of Orissa. Rama- 
chandra, son of Gajapati Prataparudradeva of the Siryavammsa was the ruler of the 
coastal Andhra region during about 1540 A.D. Another ruler named Ramachandra 
was the ruler of Khurda in 1592 ; who assumed the title of Gajapati. Ramachandra 
was also the name of a son of Telenga Mukundadeva who was in charge of the fort 
of Al in 1589-90 A.D. According to Siddiqui among all the three Ramachandra of 
Khurda was in a position to issue coin and could well be attributed with the present 
coin in question. 

But from the previous discussions while it is known that the imperial. power 
like the SiryavamSs$i Gajapatis of Orissa did not have their own coinage, the present 
coin cannot be attributed to Ramachandra, son of Prataparudra. As we know from- 


25. JNST, Vol. XL, pp. 132-33ff. and Plate 1 No. 7- The provenance of th¢ coin ig 
not mentioned by Siddiqui. | 
26. Num. Dig., Vol. II, Part I, pp. 36ff, 
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the political history during the reign of the above rulers, as shown by Siddiqui, 
Orissa was under turmoil. All the imperial Hindu powers had become extinct 
and the forces of disruption had then set in, Muslim invasions from all sides had 
weakened the central government, The Muslims and the Mahrattas has practically 
established their hagemony over the whole of Orissa. It seems Ramachandra of 
Khurda was not a powerful ruler to issue coins in his name when it is well known 
that his predecessors, the imperial power like the Siryavamsis had no coins of 
their own. It should be noted here that not a single coin of the present type has so 
far been discovered in Orissa where this Ramachandra ruled. Moreover, the 
silver and copper coins of the Muslim and Mughal rulers as well as those of 
the Mahrattas were already in circulation in Orissa as known from some of the 
epigraphical records of the imperial Gangas and the Siryavam$sI Gajapatis®” as 
well as the abundant actual finds of their coins. 

The scholar has perhaps overlooked the fact that there were several rulers 
named Ramachandraraya; Ramaraya etc.; who belonged to the different dynasties of 
the Vijayanagar empire which lasted for three centuries. There was one Rama- 
chandraraya (A.D. 1422), son of Devaraya I (1406-22 A.D.) of the Sangama dynasty 
of Vijayanagar. He appears to be short-lived. But his copper plate inscriptions 
both in Telugu and Nagari characters have been found and he has been mentioned as 
as the ruler of Udayagiri.?® It seems in all probability, that this Ramachandraraya 
was the issuer of the present coin in question. The rarity of these coins may be due 
to his short reign, probably for one or two years. 


In the Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar we find another person named 
Ramaraya who is said to have been the son-in-law of the famous Krishnadevaraya 
(A.D. 1509-29) of the Vijayanagar empire.2?° He is known to have been an astute 
politician and practically ruled the country on behalf of the nominal ruler 
Sadasivaraya (A.D. 1542-76) whose gold coins are known to have been found, It 
seems also probable that this Ramaraya might have issued some copper coins of the 
present type along with the gold issues of Sada$sivaraya. But in this case, the legend 
would have been Ramaraya and not Ramachandra. There is one coin of Rima- 
chandra, son of Devaraya I stated above, in the British Museum®° which seems to 
be of a different type having the figure of an elephant to the left with lifted tail 
on the obverse and a-Nagari legend of four letters with a vertical straight line in 
the centre on the reverse side. The legend reads Ramachandra. But it is not unlikely 
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27. See Chapters X and XII. 
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30. Jbid, p. 51. 
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that he did not issue any coin with bull symbol and Kanarese legend. This type of 
coins are not rare in the coinage of the Vijayanagar empire. Devaraya I, father 
of Ramachandra himself issued copper coins with the figure of bull to right or to left 
on the obverse and the Kannada legend on the reverse.3! Thus the present coins 
does not seem to be the first of its kind and may be attributed to the coinage of the 
Vijayanagar empire issued by Ramachandra of the Sangama dynasty, * 


31. Carqlogue of the Vijayanagar Coins, pp. 50-51, . 
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A 


Abhisheka Lakshmi, dynastic emblem, 80 

Abrus Precatorius, seed, 3 

Abul Fazl, author, 179 

Abyssinia, 51 

Acharya, P. N., 5n, 35, 36, 40, 43, 50, 97 

achcha-mdada, same as dchchu-mada, 137, 171 

dchchhu, same as dchkchu, 113, 114, 137, 166, 
193 

ada, weight, 181n 

addha-kahapana, 20 

addha-mdashaka, 20 

adhaka, 181 

Aditya, name-ending, 75, 81 

Adya-masha, 26, 160 

Afghanistan, 67 

Afrigian, 51, 56, 57 

Ahmad, N., 76, 204 

akhanda-dipa, perpetual lamp, 170 

Akki-Alur, locality, 163 

Akola, locality, 30 

Alagum, locality, 133, 170, 194, 197 - 

Al, same as Aul, locality, 208 

Ali, Amjad, 204, 205 

Allahabad, 21, 54, 63, 75, 163 

Allan, 1, 19, 35, 50, 60, 81 

Alau-d-Din Khilji, 113, 117 

Altekar, A. S., 35, 37, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 76, 
79, 81, 82, 118, 119 

Amarakosha, work, 26, 27, 178 

Amar-arya-kula, royal family, 80, 187 

Amarasimha, author, 26 

Amaravati, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19, 26, 31 

Amatya, 33 

Amgura, locality, 72 


Amritabhujula-malla-mada, coin, 135 

anai-dchchu, coin, 137, 147, 148, 156 

dnai-kasu, coin, 143 

arai-mitti coin, 143 

Anangabhima, Ganga ruler, 93, 120, 123 

Anantapur, 114, 135 

Anantavasudev temple, 120 

Andhra, 92, 100, 127 

Andhra-dega, 29 n 

Andhra-Janapada, 4, 157 

Andhra Pradesh (A.P), 4, 11, 18, 29, 30, 31, 
43, 45, 54, 56, 63, 67, 87, 110, 111, 114, 
116, 123, 127, 130, 133, 134, 138, 139. 
147, 148, 163, 166, 200, 204, 207n, 208. 

Andhra-Sitavahana, dynasty, 18, 31, 162 

Anegondi, coin, 143 - 

Angul, 59, 123, 124, 160 

Anguttara-nikaya, 20 

Aniyankabhima, Ganga ruler, 137 

Anjana, antimony, 10 

Anka, regnal year, 132 

Ankusa, royal emblem, 126, 129 

Anusasana-parvan, 155 

Appadorai, A., 116 

Arab, 57 

Aranyaka-parvan, 155 

Arasavalli, locality, 196 

Aravidu, dynasty,:209 

archchha-mdada, coin, 137, 193 


_ardha-kakini, 20 


ardha-karshapana. 155 

ardha~mashaka, 20 Pp 
ardha-pana, 20 

ardha-vim$atika, 155 

Ariake, 67 p 
aripindaka-churnika, coin, 168, 193 
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Arkesvaradeva, Ganga king, 131 

Arthapati, Nala king, 74 

Arthasastra, 10, 14, 16, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 
53, 156, 157, 158, 168, 169, 173, 181, 188 

Asanpat, locality, 64, 163 

Ashta-bhdga,°20 

Ashtadala-padma, coin-symbol, 111 

Ashtadasatavi-rajya, 65 

Ashtadhyayi, work, 3, 20, 155 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 42 

Asikanagara, 31 


Asmaka, 2 
Asoka, 6, 32, 53, 85, 189 
Assam, 67, 181 n 


ASu, coin-name, 113 

Asurgarh, locality, 6, 16, 43 

Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, 126 

Atharva Veda, 152, 154 

Atranjikhera, 47, 48 

Attic, 94 . 

Avubala-mdada, same as Auvala-mada, coin, 
193 

Ayodhya, 68 

Ayyanagandhavirana, 134 


B 


Badapur, locality, 40 | 
Badasamanta, Math, monastery, 125 
Badasantrapur, 124 

Baghelkhand, 120 

Bahalda, locality, 5, 43 

Baidyapnath, 2 

Bakare, 67 

Balaghat, 92, 105 


Balasore, town and district, 41, 42, 53, 54. 
65, 75, 84, 89, 125, 165, 168, 193 

Bamanghaty, locality, 38 

Banerji. A., 35 ; 

Banerji, R. D., 29, 35, 50, 143 
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bangdra-gadydna, coin-pname, 137 
Bangalore, 145, 163 
Bangladesh, 62 

Banitia, locality, 42 
Bantala, locality, 59 
Baradipada, locality, 88, 163 
Baramba, locality, 97 
Barasura, 104 

Barbosa, 116, 174 

Bargarh, 124 

Baripada, 5, 59, 125 

Barsur, 104 

Barygaza, 67 


Bastar, 52, 74, 75, 88, 89, 104, 106, 109, 165, 
186 

Batu, C., 189n 

Baud, 181 

Bay of Bengal, 176 

Bayana, 60, 79, 81 

Beglar, 38, 40 

Behera, K. S., 41, 59 

Behera, S, C., 50 

Belgaum, 147, 149 

Bellary, 104, 143, 147 

Benaras, 61 

Bengal, 36, 37, 42, 44, 52, 53, 54, 56, 62, 67, 
120, 123, 136, 167, 172, 179, 180 | 


Bengali, 176 

Berar, 65, 87, 104, 109, 114, 120 
Berhampur, 40 

Bhadra, month, 132 

Bhadrak, 42,.54, 163 
Bhadrapattana, locality, 105 
bhdaga, 180 

Bhdaga-karshdpana, 20 

Bhagavati, 142 

bhakta, allowance, 159 


Bhakti-bhagavata-Mahakavya, work, 173, 206 
Bhanara, locality, 92, 100 
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Bhandak, locality, 105 

Bhandara, locality, 92 

Bhandari‘ hia, hill, 125 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 19, 20, 75, 86 

Bhafnija dynasty, 128, 161, 197 

Bhanjadeo, Lakshminarayan, 43 

Bhainijakia, locality, 43 

Bhanudatta, 84 

Bhanudeva, Ganga king, 120, 172 

Bhanugupta, 76, 77 

Bhanupur, 58 

Bhaskaracharya, author, 95, 153, 172, 177, 
178, 179 

bhat{ta, 159 

Bhattacharya, P. N., 13 

Bhauma, king, 169, 181 

Bhaumakara, dynasty, 25, 53, 127, 128, 160. 
161, 175, 183, 196 

Bhavadatta, king, 74 

Bhavagupta, king, 81 

Bhavaprakasa, work, 178, 179 

Bheraghat, 102 

Bhilinga-bhoga, district, 43 

Bhilingi, locality. 43 

Bhillamadeva, king, 112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 
119 

Bhimasena, king, 65 

Bhimesvara, temple, 137, 170, 194, 195 “ 

bhoga, 180 

Bbhogavatipura, 104 

Bhubaneswar, 2, 4, 5, 6, 18, 29, 30, 33, 37. 
41, 42, 53, 55, 57, 59, 64, 84, 93, 96, 97, 
124, 125, 143, 144, 150, 159, 160, 162, 
168, 177, 189, 195, 199 

Bhuja, coin-legend, 149 

Bhujavala, king, title, 92, 149 

Bhuj avala-mada, coin-name, 135 

Bhuvana, coin-legend, 147 

Bhuvanaikamalla, king, 134 

Biddie, G,, 123, 142, 145 
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Bihar, 1, 37, 43, 44, 45, 52, 55, 56, 62, 64, 
67, 167 

Bijapur, 104 

Bilaspur. 45, 52, 65, 101, 106, 115 

Bilhari, 90 | 

biruda, epithet, 76 

Birupa, river, 6 

Bobbili, locality, 195 

bodi coin-name, 176, 177, 178 

Bolangir, district, town, 2, 23, 32, 45, 63, 
90, 92, ୨93, 96, 103, 111, 119, 120, 124, 
135, 135, 157, 165, 197 

Bongai, locality, 36 

Bose, S- K., 35 

Bowry, Thomas, 176 

Brabmanas, texts, 21, 154, 155 

Brahmi, script, 30, 33, 37, 87 

Brahmin caste, 132 

Brahma-Chakravarti, royal title, 134 

Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, 20 

British, 38, 175 ˆ 

British Museum, 35, 44, 49, 60, 209 

Brown, C. J., 142 

Budhabalanga, river, 59 

Buddhaghoshba, auhor, 22, 28, 160, 
183 

Buddha-Nirvana, era, 85 

Budhbikomna, locality, 96 

Burla, locality, 3 

Butterworth, A., 204n, 203n 


161, 


C 


Caesalpinia bonduce, seed, 122 

Calcutta, 41, 44, 96, 123, 143 

Cash, 102 

Central Asia, 51, 56 ° 

Central India, 78, 85, 89, 94 

Central Provinces (C.P), 34, 66, 67, 87, 93, 
94, 104, 109, 118 
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Ceylon, 67 

Chagis, royal family, 135 

Chaitya, 11 

Chakora, locality, 32 

Chakra, coin-symbol, 
126 

Chakrakotta, 92, 93, 
120, 135 

Chakrakuta, 104 

Chakravarti, M. M., 123 

Chakravartty, S. K., 19 

Chalukyas, (Western), of Kalyana, 104, 105, 
112, 113, 114, 116, 134, 135, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150 
(Eastern), of Vengi, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 127, 128, 138, 187 

chamara, coin, 139 

chamara-mada, coin, 139 

chamaries, coins, 125, 139 

Chanda, district, 82, 9Z, 105 

Chanda, R. P., 40 

Chandaka, locality, 125 

Chandasati, Satavahana king, 31 

Chandella, dynasty, 98, 100: 

Chandra, coin-legend, 60, 61 

Chandragupta, Gupta emperor, 59, 60, 61, 
66, 67, 79 
Mauryan emperor, 156 

Chandragupta-Kumaradevi, coin-type, 59, 
60, 61 

Chandrapur, 45 

Chandrikadev1, Ganga princess, 93, 120 

chanu, same as chanu-gapda-mada, coin-name, 
137, 138, 193 

Charitra, locality, 68 

Chategvara, temple, 120 

Cheattopadhyaya, B. D., 75, 86, 87, 108, 112, 
114, 115, 117, 122, 128, 134, 135, 138, 
139, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 160 

Chaturdsana, 124 : 


71, 73, 80, 111, 124, 


100, 104, 106, 108, 
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Chauhan, royal family, 129 

Chausath Yogini, 102 

Chedi, royal family, 92, 121 

Che-li-ta-lo, 68 

Chera, dynasty, 142 

Chhatrapur, 6, 9 

Chhattisgarh, 3, 4, 23, 32, 45, 52, 55, 63, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 75, 87, 88, 90, 96, 98, 106, 
110, 111, 115, 118, 119, 120, 166, 179 

Chhavata, 31 

Chhindaka, royal family, 92, 93, 104, 105, 
108, 109, 135 

Chicacole, 63, 182, 195 

Chikhbali, locality, 88 

ChikkhalikAa, locality, 88 

China, 67 

China, same as chinnd, chinng-mdada, chinnam, 
and chinnalu, coin-name, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 172, 173, 187, 193 

Chinese, 67, 175, 181 

shinhuka, coin-name, 138, 193 

chiru-ganda-mdda, coin-name, 139 

Chodaganga-Anantavarman, Ganga king, 93, 
120, 123, 127, 131, 133, 134, 166, 170, 
182, 195 

Chola, royal family, 9!, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
115, 127, 128, 133, 134, 135, 170, 183, 187 

Chola, country, 170 

Chola-Chalukyan, 128, 133, 187 

Chola-fanam, coin, 128 

Chola-mahadevi, queen, 170 

Chotanagpur, 36, 44, 45, 52, 53 


. Chullavagga, 152 


Churgi, coin-name, 133, 168, 170, 171n, 176, 
194 

Churnikda, 168 

Cochin, 67 

Coimbatore, 142 

Constantine, 38 

Coromandel, 30, 67 
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Cuddapah, 135 


Cunningham, A., 19, 26, 27, 37, 40, 100, 123, 


146, 162 


Cuttack, district, town, 6, 36, 41, 45, 54, 59, 
65, 71, 72, 73, 82, 87, 97, 103, 124, 125, 


139, 187, 204, 205 
Dp 


dabbu, coin-name, 167 

Dabhala, kingdom, 90, 91, 92, 118, 120, 121 
Dakhan, 117 

Dakshina-Kosala, 2, 32, 52, 65, 77 
Dakshina-Pafichala, 2, 157 
Dakshinapatha, 63 

dam, coin-name, 113, 176 

Damana, king, 63 

Dandabhukti, 168 

Dandaka, 92 

Dandakapura, 92, 100 

Dandin, 68 

Danduasinghpur, 125 

Dantapura, 123 

Das, Braja Sundar, 41 
Dasakumara-Charita, work, 68 
Daulatabad, 114 

Daya, river, 189 

De, S§. C., 124, 126, 129, 176 

Deccan, 29, 30. 52, 111, 112, 113, 172 
Dehra Dun, 47 | 

Delhi, 47, 113, 117, 118, 136, 137, 171; 172 
denarious aureus, Roman coin, 63, 162 
Dengaposhi, locality, 64 

Deo-Baranark, 64 

Deo, P, K., 6 

Deputy Commissioner, 38 

Dera, locality; 43 

Desikachari, author, 200 

Devazgiri, 110, 113, 114, 117, 120, 137, 166 
Devalajhari, 111 
Devanandadeva, king, 182 


Devaputra, epithet, 50 
Devarashtra, 63 
Devaraya, king, 199, 209, 210 
dhabbu, coin-name, 167 
dhabbuka, coin-name, 167 
Dhammadamadhara, king, 37 
Dhamtairi, Tahsil, 88 
Dhananjaya Dvija, author, 177 
Dhbanpur, 99 
Dhdrana, coin, 25, 26, 27, 159, 160, 168, 171, 

176, 178, 179 p 
Dharavarsha, king, 104, 105, 109 
Dharma-mahadevi, queen, 160 
Dharmaraja, king, 65 
Dharwar, 104, 143, 147, 150 
Dhauli, locality, 189 

hill, 189 

Dhenkanal, district, 59, 125, 196 
dindra, coin-name, 66,.137, 194 
doghini, coin-name, 171, 172 
dokdani, same as doghani, 172 
Drachma, same as Drachm, 48, 94, 113 
Draksharam, 137, 170, 194, 195 
Dramma, coin-name, 48, 94, 95, 98, 103, 
, 113, 117, 178, 179 
Dravidian, 86, 132 
Dravya-Pariksha, work, 113, 136, 137, 166 
Dridhaprahaéra, king, 112 
Ducats, 38 
dukdani, coin-name, 172 
Dumadei, reserve forest, 106 
Dumduma, locality, 33 
Dundu, locality, 5 
Dursg, district, 74, 87, 89 
Durga Prasad, author, 11, 13, 15 ° 
Durgda-putra, epithet, 131 .. 
Draravatipura-varadhi$svara, epithet, 112 
dve-mashaka, 20 
dvi-masha, 155 
dvi-nishkam, 155 


an 
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dvi-virhSatika, 155 
Dyydasraya-mahakdvya, work, 95 


E 

Eastern Chedi, dynasty, 119 

Eastern Ganga, dynasty, 123, 127, 128, 143, 
160, 161,169, 180, 182, 195 

East GodaAavarl, district, 30, 31, 137 

Fast Indies, 67 

Eastern India, 37, 179 

East India Company, 202 

East Nimar, district, 111 

Eastern Punjab, 45 

Edengi, locality, 74 

eka-mdashaka, 20 

Elliot, C., 153 | 

Elliot, Walter, 26, 40, 110, 122, 123, 128 
140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 147, 190, 203 

Eran, 30, 51, 70, 76 

Erandapalla, 63 

Erandapalli, 63 

Etah, district, 47 

Ethiopia, 51 

European, 38, 187 

Eyyal, locality, 168 


F 
Fa hian, 67 FP 
fanam, coin-name, 122, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
137, 138, 140, 141, 143, 144, 166, 167, 
187, 190 
Farishta, same as Ferishta, 116, 174 
Fawcett, F., 123 
Firuz Shab, 136, 171, 172 
G 
«gadya, coin-name, 134, 194 
gadyafa, coin-name, 113, 135, 137, 140, 146, 
149, 150, 166, 172, 178, 194 
Gahadavala, dynasty, 94, 100-. 
Gaja, 142 
Gajadhi$sa, royal family, 102 
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Gajalakshmi, 82, 102 

Gajapati, dynasty, 102, 142, 143, 148, 166, 
198, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208 

Gajapati-ka$su, coin-name, 143 

Gajapati-pagoda, coin-name, 134, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 148, 166, 186 

Gaja-Ssardula, coin-symbol, 97, 100, 101, 102 

Gana, king, 54, 163 

Ganapati, king, 115 

gandd, 137 

ganda, 176, 180 

ganda-dindra, 137 

Gandahasti-mada, coin-name, 133, 134, 147, 
148, 171, 187 

Ganda-mdada, 1.37, 170, 171, 194 

Ganda-nishka, 137, 140, 170, 194 

Gandhamardan, hill, 32, 124 

Gandhara, 2 

Gandhavarana, king, 134 

Gandhavdarana-mada, coin-name, 132, 133, 134, 
147, 148 

Gandiberh, locality, 84, 189 

Gayesha-gumpha, cave, 159 

Ganga, dynasty, 25, 55, 91, 93, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 135; 
136, 139, 138, 139, 140, 142, 149, 166, 
£67, 171, 183, 187, 195, 196, 197 

Ganga-fanam, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 138, 139, 164, 189, 
190, 191, 192 : 

Gangaraja, king, 134 

Ganges, river, 53, 127, 204 

Gangeyadeva, king, 90, 91, 92, 93,94, 95, 
98, 101, 102, 103 

Ganguli, D. K., 33, 50 

Ganitasdra, work, 95, 153 

Ganjam, district, 6, 32,- 40, 41, 52, 63, 65, 
68, 92, 123, 127, 160, 176, 194,-195, 196 

Gargisamhitd, 32 

Garttesvara, deity, 170 
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Garuda, emblem, 60, 61, 71,72, 72, 73, 74, Hathiagad, 94 


75, 79, 80, 110, 112, 117, 118, 200 Hatigumpha, cave, 31, 159 
Gautamiputra-Satakarni, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 Hazaribagh, 44 
German, 176 hem-achchhu, coin-name, 113, 166 
Goa, 110 Heras, H., 143, 144 
Godavarl, district, 63, 135, 194 Hindol, locality, 53, 169, 181, 196 
river, 30, 32, 127 Hindu, 172, 203, 209 
Gopachandra, king, 163, 168, 193 Hira Lal, 89, 104, 105, 109, 120 
Gopal, L., 21, 22, 23 hiranya, 24, 154, 167, 180 
Gopala, deity, 173, 206 hiranya-pana, 169 
Goparéja, king, 70, 77 hiranya-pinda, 154 
Gordian, Roman king, 38 Hiuen-Tsang, 67, 152, 176, 181 ତ 
Greek, 113, 152 Hoernle, 35, 40, 100, 123 
Gudimetita, locality, 135 Hoysala, dynasty, 115, 118, 149 
Gujarat, 66, 68, 79, 80, 108, 115, 118, 186 Hultzsch, E., 123, 129, 200 
Gulka, locality, 40 hun, coin-name, 123, 143 
Gufija, seed, 26, 27, 154, 160, 178 Huna, tribe, 68, 69 
Guntupalli, 54 Hunter, W. W., 179n 
Guntur, 31, 143 Hussain Shah, 207 
Gupta, dynasty, 1 2, 163, 164, 165, 167, 174, Huvishka, 36, 41, 44,45, 46,48, 49, 50, 51, 
185, 186 52, 54, 164 
Gupta, P. L., 2, 4, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, Hyderabad, 67, 114, 163 
23, 26, 35, 37, 39, 51, 54, 66, 67, 68, 110, if 
163, 205 
Gupte, Y. R., 89 Iliyangar, Srinivasa Raghava, 110 
Gurubai, 40, 41 Imperial, coin-type, 2, 5 
Gurjara, 115 ” Imperial Chola, dynasty, 123, 166. 
H Imperial Ganga, dynasty, 103, 119, 120. 123, 
127, 130, 131, 134, 161, 166, 169, 170, 
Haidar Ali, 202 171, 172, 176, 182, 187, 193, 194, 195, 
Haihaya, dynasty, 90, 120 195, 197, 198, 204, 209 
hana, coin-name, 122 Imperial Gupta, dynasty, 94, 108, 164, 165 
Hanumana, 98, 118 Imperial Kushana, dynasty, 351, 37, 39, 40, 
Haraha, 64 51, 52, 55, 164, 185, 186 
Harihara, king, 207, 208 Indian Museum, 42, 44, 123, 143 - 
Harshadeva, king, 142, 145, 146, 148 Indo-Sassanians, 45, 56, 57 - 
Harshagupta, king, 81n Indo-Scythians, 37, 40, 55 
Haryana, 45, 47, 56 Indraratha, king, 91 
Hastimalla, king, 146 Itagadia, locality, 40 
HaftakeSvara, temple, 197 Tyangar, R. S. R., 123 
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Jabbalpore, 90 

Jagadalpur, i104 

Jagadeka, coin-legend, 147 

Jagadekabhiishana, royal title, 105, 107, 109 

Jagadekamdila, king, 134 

Jagamara, locality, 6 

Jagannéth, temple, 172, 176, 195, 199 

Jagannath-pindika, 192 

Jagatsinghpur, 125 

Jain, faith, 32, 84 

Jain, B. C., 70, 71, 76, 78, 79, 99, 106, 107 

Jaitugi, king, 115 , 

Jajalladeva, king, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 106, 109, 118, 119, 120, 
187 

Jajpur, 41 

Jamtarunamhti, kingdom, 134 

Janapada, 2, 23, 157 

Janamejaya, king, 90, 31 

Jantarnadu, kingdom, 134 

Japanese, 189 

Jashipur, 42 

Jataka, text, 20, 21, 156, 168 

Jatanagandhavarana, title, 134 

Jatesvara, 93, 120 

Jaugada, hill, 6, 40 

Java, 67 

Jaya, coin-legend, 147 

Jayabhattaraka, king, 80 

Jayadeva, coin-legend, 147 

Jayaniaga, king, 63 

Jayaraja, king, 80 

Jayasimbba-Jagadekamalla, king, 134 

Jayaswal, K. P., 35 

Jayrampur, locality, 163, 193 

Jharkhand, 44, 52, 63 

Jharpada, locality, 6 

Jital, 136, 171, 172 

Jivadevicharya, author, 173, 206, 207 
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Joshi, A., 2, 55, 88, 163 


ˆ Jumna, river, 47 


K 


kadd, cowrie-shell, 176, 177, 178 

Kaddakiya, 176 

Kadamva, dynasty, 65, 110, 195 

Kadkal, locality, 200 

Kadphises, Kushana king, 35 

Kahana, 170, 176, 177, 178, 179 

Kahdpana, 20, 155, 156 

Kakala, king, 118 

Kdakani, 156, 177 

Kakatiya, dynasty, 115, 116, 123, 135, 172, 
203, 205, 206, 207, 208 

KakinT, 20, 156, 178 

Kakka, king, 203 

Kakkula, king, 118 

Kalachuri, dynasty, 90, 91, 92,.93, 95, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 114, 115, 119, 120, 135, 162, 165, 
175, 187 

Kalahindi, district, 6, 23, 43, 45, 55, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 76, 87, 88, 96, 97, 153, 165, 
168 

Kalamb, locality, 111 

Kalai ju, seed, 122, 139, 140 

Kalasa, 71, 78, 79 

Knlhana, author, 145, 146 

Kalidasa, poet, 68 | 

Kalinga, 2, 4, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 43, 49, 
63, 65, 85, 86, 88, 91, 119, 127, 138, 146, 
157, 160, 161, 162, 169, 178, 179, 184, 
185 

Kalingadesa, 123, 124 

Kalinganagara, city, 25, 55, 123, 160, 185, 
197, 204 

Kalingapattanam, 123 

Kalingaraja, king, 
103 

Kaliya, 20 


91, ୨୨, 100, 101, 
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Kalyana, city, 104, 105, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150 

Kama, locality, 51 

Kamalaréja, king, 91, 92, 99, 100, 101 

Kamalavana, locality, 182n 

Kamaydi, 133 

Kamaripa, 67 

Kambakaya, locality, 195 

Kanarese, language, script, 
201, 210 

KanéAs, locality, 65 

Kaiichana-dramma, gold-coin, 95 

Kanha, king, 111, 114, 115 

Kaynhbabemna, river, 31 

Kanhagiri, hill, 31 

Kanhapa, king, 111, 114, 115, 117 

Kanhara, king, 105, 115 

Kanheri, 32, 33 

Kanishka, king, 35, 41, 42, 44, 45, 48, 50, 
51, 52, 54, 164 

Kanja, locality, 59 

Kankeda, locality, 96 

Kanker, locality, 88 

Kandkhavitarani, work, 22, 161 

Kannada, country, 64, 104 

language, 122, 132, 202 
script, 200, 210 4 

Kapilesvaradeva, king, 143, 148, 173 “- 

Kaptipada, locality, 58 

Kara, 180 

Karafjia, locality, 43 

Karimnagar, 111, 116 

Karle, 33 

Karna, king, 90, 91, 95, 114 

Karnal, 47 

KarnAata, 146, 207 

Karnataka, 30, 67, 104, 111, 112, 116, 118, 
119, 127, 134, 137, 142, 143, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 163, 166, 200, 202n 

Karra, locality, 44 


112, 122, 146, 
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Karsha, 26, 169, 173, 176, 178, 179 

Karshapata, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 155, 157, 
160, 161, 168, 169, 170, 171, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 183, 184, 202 

Kashmir, 142, 145, 148 

Kasi, 2, 157 

Kasu, 140, 190, 202 

Kasyapa-gotra, 104 

Kathasarita-sagara, work, 76 

Kathavate, A. V., 95 

Kathiawar, 79, 108 

Katyayana, 20 

Kaudda, 176 

Kaudi, 176, 177 

Kaurala, locality, 63 

Kausambi, 20 

Kautilya, 10, 14, 16, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 
156, 157, 158, 169, 173, 181, 188 

Kaverl, river, 119 

Kavidi)dima Rajaguru, title, 173, 206 

Kayema, hill, 41, 45 

Kendupatna, locality, 131, 182 

Kennedy, i9 \ 

Keonjhar, district, 43, 48, 50, 52, 53, 55, 64 

Kerala, 168 

Khbhaira, locality, 84 

Kobairtal, locality, 73 | 

Khaljl, same as Khiliji, 113, 171 

Khallikote, locality, 32 

Khandagiri, hill, 6, 33 

Khandesh, 114 

Kharavela, king, 29, 31, 54, 55, 159, 163, 
167 Pp 

Khariar, locality, 72, 87, 96 

Kbarkai, river, 42 . ¢ 

Kharswan, locality, 44 ° 

Khiching, locality, 42 

K billor, locality, 195 

Khimidi, locality, 92 

Khurda, locality, 96, 208, 209 
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Khurunt3, locality, 125 
Khwarizm, locality, 51, 57 
Kiev, locality, 51 
Kimidi, locality, 100 
Kirita, 200 | 
Kirttirajadeva, king, 27, 160 
Kodavali, 31 
Koding8, locality, 106. 
Kokkalla, king, 90, 91, 102 
Kolahalapura, 127 
Kolamu, royal family, 135 
Kolar, 127 
Konarak, 41 ° 
Kondapur, 18 
Kondavidu, fort, 143 
Kondegaon, locality, 74 
Kongoda, kingdom, 65, 68, 160, 176 
Kongudesa, kingdom, 142 
Konkan, 115 9 
Koraput, district, 63, 74, 87, 89, 106, 107 
Kosala, 2, 4, 16, 23, 32, 33,63, 76, 78, 85, 
87, 89, 90, 92, 100, 101, 105, 118, 119, 
127, 157 
Kositanr, locality, 44 
Kothoor, locality, 63 
Kottura, locality, 63 
Kramaéditya, king, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 94, 186, 187 
KripasindDu, author, 177n 
Krishna, god, 112, 173, 206, 207 
king, 115, 117 
Krishna, M- H., 117, 118, 143, 144, 146, 200 
KrishnA, district, 4, 30, 31, 111, 116 
Krishnadevaraya, .king, 173, 199, 200, 206, 
2075.209 
Krishnpagiri, hill, 31, 32 
district, 32 
Krishtala, 3, 27, 154 ; 
Krishyaraja-Odeyar, king, 201, 202 “ 
Kshatrapa, dynasty, 66, 68 - 
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Kshirasvamin, author, 26, 27, 178 

KshitibhUushana, king, 105 

Kubera, king, 63 

Kukkuta, locality, 92, 100 

Kulia, locality, 74 

Kuliana, locality, 43 

Kulottuiga-Chola, king, 108, 127, 133, 170 
183 

Kulottunga-mada, coin, 132, 133, 140, 170, 
171, 183, 187, 195 

Kumara, 91 

Kuméragupta, king, 59, 60, 66, 76, 79 

Kumarasena, 84 

‘Kumbha-Satakarygi, 30, 31 

Kirmesvara, temple, 193, 195, 196, 197 

Kurnool, district, 135 . 

Kurud, locality, 77 

Kuruma, locality, 41 

Kushana, tribe, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 175 
185, 186 

Kusumbagan, locality, 44 

Kuthdra, coin-symbol, 126, 129 

Kutila, script, 84 
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L 
Lahiri, A, N., 13 
Lahore, 70, 71 
Lakshana, 14 
Lakshanadhyaksha, 10, 14, 16, 156 
Lakshmanaraja, king, 90 
Lakshmidhara, author, 207 
Lakshmi-Narasimha, temple, 133, 134, 
- 138, 193, 195, 196, :197, 198 
Lalitagiri, hill, 41, 59, 61 
Lanji, locality, 92, 100, 105 
Lanjika, locality, 92, 100 
Lapha, locality, 91 
Later-Guptas, 165 
Law, B. C., 75, 86 
Lilavati, work, 95, 153, 172, 177, 178, 179 


137, 
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Lingara;j, temple, 195 
Eokandtha, author, 177n 
hokavigraha, king, 65 
Eokkigundi, locality, 150 
Lokki-gadyana, coin, 116, 150 
Lokki-nishka, coin, 150 
Lokkundi, locality, 150 


London, 49 
M 
Macha, 31 
mada, 132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 


140, 169, 170, 173, 179, 195 
madha, 132, 166, 169, 172, 173, 179, 181 
mdadai, 132, 134, 139, 170, 179 
Madald-pariji, 138, 139, 172, 176, 179 
Madanpur-Rampur, 73, 76 
Madhavavarman, king, 65. 
Madhukamarnava, king, 120, 182 
Madhukesvara, temple, 134, 195, 204 
Madhurantaka, king, 105 
Madhya Pradesh (M.P.), 3, 
45, 52, 55, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65, 70, 71, 72 
73,74, 75, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, ୨2, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 104, 105, 106, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 115, 120, 157, 165,-166, 
179 
Madras, 27, 67, 75, 86, 116, 153, 160, 174 
Magadha, 2, 22, 52, 67, 68, 157, 179, 184, 
185 
Mahabharata, 3, 155, 173, 181, 182 
Mabhabhavagupta-Bhimaratha, king, 90 
Mahadeva, king, 111, 
116, 117 
Mahadevan, I., 203, 206 
Mahdajanapada, 2, 157 
MabhA-Jayaraja, king, 70, 71, 72, 80 
Mahaéakantara, 63 
Mahakosala, 157 
Mahalingam, T. V., 23, 116, 174n, 200 


4, 23, 29, 30, 


112, 113, 114, 115, 
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MahamandaleSsvara, royal title, 92, 101 
Mahanadi; river, 3, 4, 32, 63, 85, 97 
Mahanta; S., 43 
Mahar} jadhirdja, 92, 100 
Mahdaranaka, 101 
Maharashtra, 30, 89, 92, 110, 111, 
116, 166, 177 
Maha-Sudevaraja, king, 70, 72 
Mahéyviracharya, 153 
Mabhavira-nirvana, era, 85 
Mahboobnagar, 111, 116 ମି 
Mahendra, king, 31, 63, 75, 76, 78 
Mahendraditya, king, 63, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 94, 186 
Mahendragiri, king, 63 
mountain, 32, 33 
Mahida, mountain, 31, 32 
Mahinda Malei, mountain, 32 
Mahisaka, 54 
Mahisakadhipati, 54 
Mahratta, royal family, 209 
Manhulia, locality, 44 
Maisolia, locality, 67 
Maitrayani-Samhita, 21 
Maity, S. K., 60, 154 
Majumdar, R. C., 40, 93 
Malava, 115, 186 
Malaya, mountain, 31 
Malayalam, language, 132 
Maldunge, 111 
Malhar, 80, 99 
Malked, 203 
Malla, kingdom, 2 
Malla-chinnd, coin-name, 138 
Malla-mdada, coin-name, 132, 134, 171, 187, 195 
Malla-nandi-mdda, coin-name, 1321 ,34 
Mallikarjuna, king, 143, 148, 149 
Mallugi, king, 114 
Malwa, 30, 79, 115 
Mana, measure, 3 


112, 114, 
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Mana, dynasty, 65, 86 

Manada, locality, 42 

Manamatra, king, 70, 71 

Mandalika, 134 

mandapa, 15 

Mangrul, locality, 30 

Manikapatna, locality, 40, 41 

Mahijadi, seed, 122, 138, 140 

Mantaraja, king, 63 

Manu, author, 25, 26, 27, 53, 155, 
181n 

MAO,.46 

Maraguda, locality, 72, 73, 97 

Maroundai, tribe, 55 - 

masha, 10, 20, 21, 132, 155, 160, 161, 169, 
178, 195 

mashaka, 20, 113, 156, 178, 195 

Masubazar, locality, 44 

Mathara, dynasty, 43, 53, 55, 85, 86, 160, 
175, 183, 196 

Matsya, dynasty, 123 ˆ 

Matsya-gadya, coin-pame, 196 % 

Matsya-fanam, coin, 124 

Maukhari, dynasty, 64 

Mauryan, 15,. 22, 23, 24, 28, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 161, 167 

Mauza-Berbampur, 72 

Mayili-kdSu, coin-name, 201 

Mayurbhanj, district, 5, 42, 43, 52, 53, 58, 
59, 125, 162, 164 

Mayura-gadydna, coin-name, 46 

Medak, locality, 111, 116 

Meilee-cash, 202 

Meya, 180 ¥ 

Midnapore, 44, 65,.126 

Mirashi, V, V., 76, 95, 98, 100, 101 

Mishra; P. L., 76 

Misra, B., 53, 66, 160, 161, 169, 181n 

Mitchiner, M. B., 49 

Mohanty, A. B., 172n, 173n, 176n 


159, 178, 
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Mohud, 153 
Moon-god, 46, 48 
Motichandra, 52 
Mrs. Hayes, 38 | 
Mughal. 38, 69, 122, 171, 176, 179, 209 
Muhammed-bin-Tughluk, 136, 171, 172 
Muhars, 69 
Muhammadan, 82, 146 
Mukbhalingam, locality, 123, 182, 195, 
204 
Mukherji, P-, 139, 143 
Mulaka, 2 
Muraya, land measure, 182 
Murthy, A, VY, Narasimha, 30, 111, 113, 


118, 119, 146, 200, 201 
Murunda, tribe, 37, 50, 55 
Muslim, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 136, 
171, 172, 187, 203, 209 
Muziris, 67 
Mysore, 104, 110, 119, 142, 143, 144, 199, 
200, 291, 202 
N 
Naga, dynasty, 50, 54, 56, 64,92, 93, 100, 
101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 120 
Nagardhan, 89 
script, 94, 97, 98, 99, 101, 104, 
112, 114, 117, 126, 128, 129, 
146, 199, 200, 203, 208, 


Nagari, 
106, 111, 
130, 131, 134, 
209 

Nagarjuna, 32 

Nagartila-chinnamu, coin-pname, 138 

Nagpur, 4, 30, 89, 106, 110, 1533 

Nahapana, 30 I 

Naishka-sahasrika, 155 

Naishka-Satika, 155 

Nala, dynasty, 55, 74, 75,76, 82, 83, 87, 88; 
89, 165, 186 

Nalanda, 61 
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Nanda, king, 86 

Nandanpa, king, 85 

Nandanaraja, king, 74, 75, 82, 85, 87, 88, 
89 

Nandaprabhasijanavarman, king, 85, 86 

Nandarajadeva, king, 55, 85, 88, 89, 163 

Nandapur, 89 

Nandaval1, 92, 109 

Nanda-Uru, locality, 86 

Nandi-Ndagari, script, 112 

Nandivardhana, 89 

Nandor, locality, 84, 86 

Nandur, locality, 89 

Nanduru, locality, 86 

Narada, Smriti, 159 

Narasimha, king, 105, 129, 131, 171, 112 

Narayan, A. K,, 21, 22, 23 

Narendra, king, 70, 76, 77, 78, 81 

Narendradhbavala, king, 27, 160 

Narla, locality, 6 

Nasik, 31, 32, 54 

NAsir-ud=din-Mabamud, 119 

Nataraja, 64, 163 

Nath, B. B., 2, 3, 99, 102, 111, 119 

National Museum of Copenhagen, 145 

Naurangabad, 47, 48 

Navabhdrata, 173, 206n. 

Nawpara, locality, 72, 73 

Nayagarh, 41 

Nehbna, locality, 72 

Nellore, 135, 204, 205, 206 

Nema, S. R., 91, 168 

Nikkha, coin-pame, 156 

Nilakanthesvara, temple, 195 

Nila-Karshapana, coin-name, 160 

Ningoygdi, locality, 53 

Nisar, coin, 82 

Nishka, coin, 3, 21, 38, 95, 113, 137, 139, 10. 
150, 154, 155, 156, 168, 170, 177, 178, 
179, 196 | 
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nishka-griva, 154 

North-West India, 51, 52, 164 
North-West-Frontier Province, 67 
Nripatibbhushana, king, 105, 107 
Nuagaon, locality, 42 


O 


Odra, 68, 90, 91, 100, 127 

Oddadi, 123 

Odenthera Pavonina, seed, 122 

Odeyars, dynasty, 199, 200 

Oduku-gandamada, coin, 138 

Odukuprantamala-chinnamuwu, coin, 138 

Orissa State Archaeology, 93 

Orissa State Museum, 55, 59, 84, 93, 96, 97, 
106, 111, 124, 125, 126, 139, 143, 144, 
160, 168, 177n, 189n, 199 

Orissa Textile Mills, 125 

Oriya, 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 176, 177, 179 


~ 


P 


Pada, 20, 21, 154, 155, 156, 168 

pada-kahapana, 20 

pada-kdarshapana, 155 

pada-vimsatika, 155 

padika, 138 

Padmanidhi, 136 ଛି 

Padmapur, 93. 

Padma-tanka, 110, 111, 112, 113, }14, 116, 
117, 118, 137 

Padmayvati, 64 

Pagoda, 142, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149 

Pagodi, 142 ® 

Pahindi-gadya, 136, 196 

Pahindi-mada, 136, 171, 196 

paindi-mdada, 171, 196 ° 

pala, 3, 4, 25, 27, 103, 133, 160, 161, 169, 
172, 178, 183, 185 


Palamau, 52 
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Pali, locality, 155, 156 

Pampariajadeva, 88 

Pana, 14, 20, 21, 25, 53, 54, 66, 113, 122, 
138, 139, 155, 156, 158, 168, 169, 170, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 181, 184, 196 

Panakiya, 176 

Panam, 122, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 166, 
187 

Ppanatukkam, 140 

Paiicha-mahosabda, epithet, 92 

Panchamukhi, R. S. 200 

Panchpir, subcdivison, 42 

Pandeya Sarma, L. P. 72, 107 

Pandia, locality, 6, 40 

PanduvamS$i, dynasty, 76, 81 

Panigrahi, K. C , 30, 33, 57, 64 

Panini, 3, 20, 21, 26, 155 

Paramabhdagavata, 70 

Paramamahe$vara, 131 

Paramavaishnava, 131 

Paramara, dynasty, 91, 115, 121 

ParamaAardideva, 93, 120 

Parame$vara, 92, 100, 105 

Pargiter, 55 

Parichata, 31 

Parimalagiri, mountain, 32, 124, 129 

Pariyatra, 31 

Parvatadvara, 88 

Parvatadvaraka, 88 

Pataliputra, 53, 55 

Patiakela, locality, 65 

Patimokkha, 22 

Patna, 129 

Patnagarh, 93 

Patna Museum, 44, 52, 72 

Patna State, 124, 129 

Pattnaik, S., 139 

Paurdana-$astra, 22 

Pawaya, 64 

Peddd-chinnam, coin, 138, 140 
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Pendarwa, locality, 45 

Pennar, 143 

Periplus, 51, 67 

Persia, 67 

Phulasara, locality, 27, 160, 195 

pindikd, 199 

Pipardula, locality, 76, 77 

Pishtapura, 63, 86 

Pithapuram, 31, 63 

pla, 160 

Polasara, locality, 131, 197 

Poli-mada, coin, 135, 136, 197 

Po-Io-mo-lo-ki-li, mountain, 32 

Pon, coin, 140 

Portuguese, 122, 142 

Prabhafnijanavarman, 53 

Pradhan, D., 93 

Prakrit, language, 30 

Prapana, 152 

Prasamna, king, 72 

Prasanna, king, 72 

Prasannaka, 33 

Prasannamatra, king, 59, 63, 70, 71, 72,-73, 
74, 75, 76, 77,.78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 94, 
186 ; 

Prasannapura, 71, 80 

Pratapamalla, king, 96, 99, 101,119 | 

Prataparudradeva, Gajapati ruler, 173, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 208 ; Kakatiya ruler, 203, 
204, 206, 207 

Pratipana, 152 

Pravara, king, 81 

Pravara-bhattaraka, 80 

Pravararaja, 70, 71 

Prinsep, J., 1, 142 

Prithivivigraha, king, 65, 88 

Prithuvira, king, 63 | 

Prithvideva, king, 92, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 120, 187 

Prithvi-mabaraja, king, 86 
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Pyithv]pati, king, 146 

Prola, king, 135 

Prolo“mada, coin, 135, }36, 197 

Ptolemy, 67 

Pudukottai, locality, 67 

Pundravardhana, 67 

Punjab, 23, 45, 47, 48, 56, 67 

Purana, coin, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 133, 159, 
168, 170, 171, 176, 178, 197 

Puri ; district, 6, 40, 41, 57, 65, 96, 125, 
133, 187, 189, 195; town, 57, 
199 

Puri-Kushana, coin, 40, 41, 42n, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 56, 69, 162, 
163, 164, 168, 169, 185, 189 

Purna-ghata, 71 

Purnea, distritt, 13 

Purulia, district, 44 

Purushottamaputra, epithet, 131 

putrti, land-measure, 182 


Q 
Quila-Banki, 59, 72, 73 
R 


Rachamalla-Satyavakya, king, 146 
Rachapatnam, 116, 117 - 
RaghuvamS$a, 68 

Raichur, district, 200 

Raigarhb, 111, 119 

Raipur, 52, 65, 70, 87, 115 
Rajabhishana, king, 105, 107 - 
Rajaguru, S. N., 32, 66, 76, 84, 85, 86, 106 
Rajamahendri, }28 

Rdajanahara, 6 

Rajanarayana, king, 133 
Rdjandardyana-gadya, coin, 133 
Réajaraja, 127, 134 . 
Rajardja-mada, coin, 133, 149, 170 
rajata, 154 


131, 
126, 
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Rajatarangini, work, 145, 146, 147, 148 

Rajendra-Chola, king, 105 

Rajendra-Solan, coin-name, 170 

Rajghat, 61 

Raj-Nandgaon, 89 

Rakha, hill, 44, 51 

Raktika, seed, 3, 26, 122, 154 

Rama, epic hero, 130, 131 

coin-legend, 117 

Rdmacha, coin-legend, 112 

Ramachandra, king, 114, 
121, 208, 209, 210 A 

Ramachandran, T. N., 35, 43, 48,49, 50, 75, 86 

Ramachandraraya, king, 209 

Ramadeva, king, 129 

Ramagupta, king, 89 

Ramaraya, king, 209 

Ramatirtham, locality, 231 

Ramayana, epic, 130 

Ramayya, J., 204 

Ramesan, N., 207n 

Ramesvara, hill, 6 

Ram, Silak, 45 

Ranabhiishana, coin-legend, 107 

Ranchi, 44 

Rangacharya, M., 153 

Rao, B. VY. Krishna, 29 

Rao, C. VY. Ramachandra, 130 

Rao, Dinkar, 203 

Rao, M. Rama, 31 

Rao, R. Subba, 123 

Rapson, E. J., 29, 59, 110, 142, 146, 148 

Rarvan, locality, 42 

Rasatala, 104 

Rashtrakita, dynasty, 197; 203 

Ratanpur, 92, 93, 95, 96; 97, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 103, 106, 107, 108, 115, 
120, 136 

Rath, B. K., 41, 97 

Rath, P. C., 124, 129 _ 


117, 118, 119, 


100; 
119, 
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Rati, same as Ratti, 3, 4, 20, 26, 27, 60, 122, 
138, 140, 169, 172, 176, 178, 179 

Ratnadeva; Kalachuri king, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 120, 187 

Ratnapura, 91, 92, 105, 165 

Ratnaraja, 92 

Ravenshaw College, 59 

Rdayabhishana, 107 

Raychaudhuri, H. C., 55 

Reddi, dynasty, 208 

Rewada, locality, 123 

Richards, F. J., 174 

Rig Veda, 154 

Rikshavat, mountain, 31 

Rode, VY. P., 76 

Rohtak, locality, 47 

Roman, 38, 51, 56, 66, 67, 124, 162, 163 
201 

Rome, 124 

Roy, P. K., 6, 41 ନ 

Roy, S. C., 22 

ru, 25 

rua, 161, 197 

ruaka, 197 

rudkha, 160 

Rudradamaka, coin, 22 

Rudradiman, king, 22, 48 

Rudraméadevi, queen, 115, 116, 117 

ruka, 160 

RiipadarSsaka, 14, 156, 158 

Ripaka, 25, 95, 103, 160, 161 

rupee, 176, 179 

ru-pla, 161 

riipya, 25, 53, 103, 33, 160, 161, 169, 170, 

nn 183 

riipyaka, 160 

riipyakha, 160 

Riipya-pala, 27, 178 

Riipya-riipa, 10 

Russia, 51 
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Ss 


Sadasivaraya, king, 209 

Saha, A. P., 169 

Sahabad, 52 

Sahni, B., 47, 61 

Sahu, N. K., 32, 50 

Sahya, hill, 31 

Sailodbhava, dynasty, 32, 65, 128, 160, 
183 

Saiva, Saivite, 33, 75, 102, 131 

Saka, 30, 33, 37, 66, 105, 138 

Saka-Satraps, 22, 48, 56, 160 

Salankayana, dynasty, 75, 86, 87 

Salem, 142, 174n 

Salihundam, 31 

Salipur, 6, 16 

Samacharadeva, king, 63 

Samantaraipur, 7, 9, 16, 18 

Sambalpur, 2, 3, 23, 32, 34, 38, 43, 45, 52, 
72, 91, 103, 124, 125, 157 

Sambhiyasas, king, 65, 84, 86 

Sarmgha, 152 

Samgharama, 31 

Samhita, 154 

Samudragupta, 29, 52, 54, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
64, 75, 76, 77, 163, 167 

samvat, 128, 129, 132, 169 

Sana, 3, 4, 20, 21, 27, 155, 178, 179 

Sanchi, 33 

Samgama, dynasty, 209, 210 

Sankaragana, king, 90, 103 

Sankha, coin-symbol, 71, 80, 111, 126 

Santa-Bommali, locality, 123 

Sarabha, Sarabharéaja, king, 70, 77 

Sarabhapura, 59, 70, 71, 76, 77, 78, 80, 82, 
83, 87, 165, 186 

Sarabhapuriya, dynasty, 55, 75, 77, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 87, 89, 162, 165, 180 

Sarabhgarh, 70 
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Saraikela, 44 

Sarala Dasa, 172, 173, 181 

Sarangarh, 70 

Saraswati, S, K., 33, 57 

Sarasvati-Vilasam, work, 207 

sari, 199 

Saronatha, royal family, 135 

Sarpagarh, 70 

Sasinka, 63, 65 

Sasanadhikdarin, 182 

Sashghani, coin, 136, 171, 172, 187 

Sastry, P. VY. P., 204, 205n, 206n, 207n 

Sasukani-tarikd, coin, 136, 171, 172, 198 

Sata, king, 33 

Satakarni, 30, 31, 32 

Satamana, 154, 155, 168, 169, 178 

Satapatha Brahmana, 20, 154 

Sitavahana, dynasty, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 50, 57, 65, 68, 162, 175, 185 

Satrubhafija, king, 50; 54, 64, 163 

Satyavakya, king, 146 

Scandinavia, 51 

Seltman, C., 151 

Senapati, N., 59n, 153n 

Sequins, coin, 38 

Setagiri, hill, 31 

Seunadesa, same as Sevuna-deSsa, 92, 112 

Sevuna, dynasty, 112, 113 

Sevuna Chandra, king, 112 

Sevuna-varm$a, 112 

Shadara-chakra, 12 

Shahdol, district, 45 

Shamasastry, H., 10, 156, 158 

Sharma, R. K,, 93, 95, 96, 101, 102 

Shastri, A. M. 2, 4, 21, 23, 34, 51, 67, 68, 
80 

Shimoga, 114, 118 

Shivajl, 175 

Shi-yen-te-ka, 32 - 
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Siddheswar, temple, 129 

Siddiqui, Abdul Hameed, 204, 207, 208, 
209 

Silahara, dynasty, 

Simhachalam, 133, 
195, 196, 197, 198 

Simha-fanam, coin, 124 

Simbapura, 55, 8&6 

Sinda, dynasty, 104, 135 

Sindayadi, 104 

Singavaram, 197 

Singhana, king, 111, 113, 1:4, 115, 
119, 12', 136 

Singhbhbum, district, 38, 44 

Singhdeo, Jitamitra, (Singdeo, J. P.), 72, 96 

sippika, 156 

Sircar, D. C., 3, 11, 27, 28, 31, 53, 55, 3, 65, 
68, 75, 82, 133, 136, 146, 149, 158, 59, 
161, 170, 173, 174, 175, 176, 178n, 181, 
203, 205, 206 

Siri-Sata, 30 

Siritana, 31 


115 


134, 137, 138, 193, 194, 


17,-118, 


Sisa, 10 

Sigupalgarh, 2, 4, 7, 9, 18, 23, 30, 33, 
34, 37, 38, 39, 41, 50, 53, 159, 162, 
185 


Sitabhinji, locality, 43, 48, 49, 50, 64 
Siva, god, 84, 102 

Sivagupta, king, 81 

Sivakaradeva, Bhauma king, 181 
Siva-lingam, coin-symbol, 107 
Sivaraja, king, 65 

Sivagri-Apilaka, king, 32 
Skandagupta, 66, 76, 79, 81 


Smith, V. A., 19, 35, 50, 59, 100, 123, 142, 
144, 145, 149 
Smriti, work, 3, 26, 53, 60, 155, 159, 169, 


178, 181, 185 
Sobhana-riipya, coin, 197 
Somadatta, king, 84 
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Index » 


Somavamsi, dynsty, 25, 81, 84, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 102, 103, 105, 108, 120, 160, 161, 
175, ;80, 183, 87 

Somesyara, Telugu-Choda, Naga kings, 92, 
100, 101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
135 ° 

SomeSsvara, western-Chalujya king, 134 

Sone, river, 53, 58 

Sonepat, 45, 47, 55 

Sonepur, 2, 4, 52, 92, 93, 96, 103, 104, 105, 
109, 110, 11', 114, 115, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 125, 134, 135 

Sonsari, locality, 106 

Soro, locality, 84 ନ 

So-to-p’o-ho, 32 

SoupaAara, 87 

South Indiia, (Southern India), 23n, 26, 112n, 
116n, 122n, 127, 128n, 132, 134, 135, 
1380, 139, 140n, 141, 142, 145n, 146n, 
148n, 149n, 150, 60n, 163, 166, 169, 
170, 172, 173, 174, 183, 187, 190, 
200 | 

South Kosala, 2, 4, 45, 54, 56, 63, 65, 70, 71, 
74, 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 90, 91, 93, 99, 
100, 103, 106, 108, 109, 110, 115, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 157, 160, 165, 186, 187 

Srauta-sutra, 20 

Sravasti, 52 

Sreenivasachari, S., 86 

Sri, 107, 111, 112, 117 

Sri-Ana, coin-legend, 130 

Sri-Anangabhima, coin-legend, 130 

Sri-Bharati, 134 | 

Sri-Chamundi, coin-legend, 201 

Sr1-Chanda, 85, 87 

Sri-Chendava, coin-legend, 86, 87 

Srl-Chandavarman, 86 

Sri-Ganga, coin-legend, 130 

Sri-Jayanatha, 134 

Srikakulam, 43, 127, 195, 196 
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Sri-Kurmam, temple, locality, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198 

Sri-Krishna, 200 

Sri-Nanda, king, 57, 75, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89 

Srinivasagopalachari, S. T., 75 

Sripura, 71 

Sri-Rama, coin-legend, 111, 112, 117, 118, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131 

Sriranga, 119 

Srirangapatam, same as Srirangapatna, 119 

Sri-Sada, king, 54 

Sri-Satakarni, 31 

Srivastava, G. M., 34 

Stambha, king, 74, 75, 82, 87, 88 

Stein, M. A., 146 

Stipa, 11 

Subhikaradeva, 
181 

Subrahmanyam, R., 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
117, 207n 

Sudhanyaditya, 63 

Sulka, 180 

Sultanate, 113, 117, 118, 187 

Sultans, 136, 171 

Sumandala, locality, 65, 88 

Suncenda, 85 

Sundargarh, district, 35, 153 

Suniyd, 132 

Sura, dynasty, 76 

Surabhi-gadya, coin-name, 135, 197 

Surabhi-gadvara, 135 

Surabhi-kula, royal family, 134 

Surabhi-mada, coin-name, 134, 171, 197 

Surasena, 2, 157 

Surashtra, 2 

Surat, 67 

Surya, 84 

Suryanarayana temple, 196 

Surya-vathSsa, dynasty, 173 


Bhauma king, 53, 169, 
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Siryavams], Gajapati, dynasty, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 136, 140, 143, 167, 169, 171, 173, 
176, 179, 187, 198, 203, 204, 205, 207, 
208, 209 

Sutlej, 47 

Suvarna, coin, 60, 113, 154, 156 

Suvarnameru, temple, 124 

Suvarnapura, 92, 134, 135 

Svamidatta, king, 63 

Syetagiri, 31 

Syrastrene, 67 


Talahari, 100 

Talcher, 181 

Tamil, 122, 132, 133, 137, 139, 145, 148, 
179 

Tamluk, 44, 52, 53, 126 

Tamra-lekhaka, 182 

Tamralipti, 52, 53, 67, 68, 126 

Tandivada, locality, 86 

Tangi, locality, 124 

Tanka, 42, 44, 46, 48, 95, 135, 169, 179, 
198 

tanka, 136, 171, 172 

Tankaka, 95 

fanka-mada, 136, 171, 195 

Tarhala, 30 

Taxila, 13 | # 

Telangana, 118, 207, 208 

Teleniga-Mukundadeva, king, 208 

Telika, same as Teliki, 182 

Telugu, 108, 131, 132, 133, 134, 137, 138, 
139, 167, 208, 209 

Telugu-Choda, dynasty, 92, 104, 105, 109, 
120, 134, 135 

Telugu-Kanarese, script, 104, 107, 108, 111 ; 
numerals, 126, 128, 208 
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Telugu-Kanarese, region, 122 
Telugu-Kannada, 117, 126, 131 
Temple, R, C., 176n 
Tentla, locality, 42 
Teraisings, locality, 76 
Tewar, locality, 90 ନ 
Thakur, U. 53 
Thakkura Pheru, 113, 136, 137, 166 
Thaneswar, 45 
Thapar, Romila, 53 
Thomas, 26 
Tikshna, iron, 10 ବ 
Tipu Sultan, . 02 
Tivaradeva, 76 
fold, weight, 138, 172, 179 
Tonkin, locality, 67 
Tosali, same as Toshali, 52, 53, 57, 65, 127, 
160, 162 
Trailokyamalla, king, 134 
l coin-zegend, 147 
Trapu, tim, 10 
Travancore, 67 
Tribhuvana-mahadeyvi, Bhauma queen, 181 
Trikaliagadhipati, royal title, 91 
trim$satika, 20 
tri-nishkam, 155 
Tripuri, 30, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 103, 118, 165 


trivimSatika, 155 


Tughluk, dynasty, 136, 171, 172 

Tummana, 91, 92, 98, 99, 102, 103 
Tushtikara, 76, 88 

Tyagi, royal family, 135 

Tyagi-gadya, coin-name, 135 

Tyagi-mada, coin-name, 135 a 


U 
Ubhaya-Tosali, 64 
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Udayagiri, kingdom, 204, 209 
hill, 6, 7, 33, 159 
Udayana, 159 
Uddari, locality, 118 
Udra, 92, 100, 105 
Udyotakesari, Somavam$si king, 91 
Ujjain, 30, 51 
Ulugh Khan, 172 
Universal, coin-type, 2, 5 
Upanishad, 21 
Upasak, C. S., 56 
Ural, 51 
Utkal, 44, 65, 89, 91, 93, 127, 143, 160, 
165 - 
Utkal University, 173n 
Uttama-Chola, king, 133 I 
Uttama-gandamdda, coin-pname, 123, 171 
Uttara Patiichala, 2, 157 
Uttar Pradesh (U.P.), 1, 47, 48, 52, 53, 54, 
64, 67, 94, 167 
Uttara-Tosali, 65, 89 


Vv 


Vaghela, royal family, 115 
Vaidyanaéth, locality, 124 
Vairagada, 92, 100 

Vairagarh, 92 

Vaisali, 52, 53, 56 

Vaishnavite, 75, 94, 131 
Vaisyagrahdara, 182 
Vaisya-varga, 26 

Vajra, locality, 105 
Vajrahasta-Anantavarmen, 127 
Vajrahasta, Ganga king, 91, 182 
yakataka, dynasty, 65, 70, 81 
Vanaparva, 3, 173n 

Varaha, coin-name, 111, 112, 128, 142, 166 
Varaharéaja, king, 74 
Varahghani, 171 

Varanasi, 52, 53, 67, 70, 134 
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Vardataka, 177, 178 

Varatadesa, 118 

Varthema, 116, 174 

Varttana, 181 

Varttika, 20 

Vasavadatta, 159 

Vasco Da Gama, 116 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, 31, 33 

Vasu, S. .P, 62 

Vasudeva, Kushana king, 36, 37, 45, 51, 54 

vatika, land measure, 182 

Vatsa, Janapada, 2, 157 

Velanandu-Chola, royal family, 135 

vendi, 136 

vendi-tanka, 136, 137, 171, 198 

Venecian, 38 

Vengi, 92, 100, 104, 105, 108, 128, 138 

Venkataramanayya, N., 204 

Verma, O. P., 110, 113 

vetana, 159, 181 

Vidisa, 31 

Vidya Prakash, 134 

Vigraha, dynasty, 65 

Vijayaditya, king, 127 

Vijaya-kataka, coin-legend, 135 

Vijayanagar, 57, 116, 143, 148, 149, 173, 174, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 207, 208, 209, 
210 

Vijha, same as Vindhya, 31 

Vikramaditya, W. Chalukyan king, 146, 148 

VimSsatika, 20, 155 

Vinaya-pitaka, 20, 152 

Vinayatthamahjushd, 22, 161 

Vindhya, 31, 63, 64 

Vindhyatavi, 55, 64 

Viragangaraja, 134 

Virasana, 200 

Virata-parva, 182 

Viratgarh, 42 

Visakhapatnam, 63 

Vishaya, district, 32 
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Vishnu, Smriti work, 159 

god, 26, 70, 86 
Vishnugupta, king, 59, 72, 82 
Vizagapatam, 123 
Vyaghbraraja, 63, 71, 80 

Ww 
Wairagarh, locality, 105 
Walsh, E. H. C., 11, 13, 26, 35 
Warrangal, 115, 123, 135, 172, 203, 205, 207 
Watter, 32, 153, 176n, 18 in 
Wema Kadphises, 36, 45, 51 
West Bengal, 43, 44, 45, 126 
Western Ganga, dynasty, 127, 146, 148, 149, 
166 

Western India, 22, 34n 
Western Kshatrapas, 18, 79, 108, 186 
Winternitz, 20 


Y 
Yadava, dynasty, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
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115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 136, 

162, 166, 175 
Yajna Satakarni, 31 
Yajniavalkya, 26, 27, 155, 159, 178 
Yajurveda, 21 
Yaksha, 33 
Yamunapura, 207 ନ 
Yantarnadu, 134 
Yasahkarna, 22 
Yasodatta, 182 
Yaudheya, tribe, 45, 47, 48, 56, 57, 185 
Yayati, king, 90 
Yazdani, G , 29, 113 ¢ 
Yellamanchili, 63 
Yeotmal, 89 
Yuan Chwang, 32, 53, 176, 181n 
Yuddhamalla, 134 
Yuga Purana, 32, 33 
Yuvaréja I, Kalachuri, king, 90 
Yuvardaja-chhay 7, image, 160 


~ 
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Pilate No. 


I 


XX 
XXI 
XXII 
XXII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXXVI 
XXVIII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 
XXX 
XXXI-XXXV 


XXXV 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Varieties of Obverse Symbols found on the 
Local and Imperial Silver Punch-marked 


Coins. 


Reverse Symbols on Imperial Punch 


marked Coins. 


Subject 
Classification chart of the 
Silver punch-marked coins. 


-do-~ 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do-~ 
-do- 
-do- 


-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


Coins Nos. 


1-6 
7-12 
13-18 
19-24 
25-30 
31-36 
37-42 
43-48 
49-54 
55-60 
61-66 
67-72 
73-78 
79-84 
85-90 
91.96 
97-102 
103-108 
109-11 : 
115-120 
121-126 
127-132 
133-138 
139-144 
145-150 
151-156 
157-162 
163-168 
169-174 
175-178 
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Plate No 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 
XXXIX 
XL 
XLI 
XLII 
XLII 
XLIV 
XLY 
XLVI 


XLVI 


XLVI 


XLIX 


L 


LI 
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1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
. 2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Subject 


Silver Punch-marked Coins 
-do- 
-d0- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
Kushana Gold Coins. 
Kushana Copper Coins, 
-do- 

Puri Kushana Copper Coins. 
-do- ନ 
` -do- 
-do- 

Gupta Gold Coins. 

Gold Coin of Chandragupta II 
-dO0- 
Sarabhapuriya Gold Coins. 
-do- 

Coins of Sri-Nanda. 
Kalachuri Gold Coins. 
Gold Coins of Nagas of Chakrakotta. 
Gajapati Pagodas, 
Yadava Coins. 
Udayagiri Panel, 
Ganga Fanams, 

-do- 

-do= 

-do- 
South Indian Coins. 

Unstamped Coins. 
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Coins Nos 


1-25 
26-49 
50-73 
74-97 

98-121 
122-145 
146-169 
170-178 

1-6 
Obverse 
Reverse 
Obverse 
Reverse 
Obverse 
Reverse 


Obverse 
Reverse 


Obverse 
Reverse 
Obverse 
Reverse 


PLATE NO.l. 
LOCAL PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


2 3 4h 5 6 7 
Metal 
Shape Classi- Obverse Symbols. Reverse Provenance 
No. Size fica- Symbols. 


Weight tion. 


4. 


5. 


AR. ° 
H.1 Rec. 2h, Sonepur, 
121 1.2% Blank, 
2.2m, Sisupal- 
$ garh. 
1.163 AW 
gm. GD sneer: : ®: 
IMPERIAL PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
AR. 
He? $5. 3 *# Salipur 
100 1.7x J1Ai ® including ° 
1 .9cm. various 
<+ indistinct 
2.773 minute 
me. symbols. 
AR. ଏ 
H.4 Rec. IAii POF ର 3 Mayurbhan}, 
MW 1.3x ¥ Various 
2 .2C0M «a; other Salipur. 
A ଓ indistinct 
3.059 symbols. 
em. extra {900 
AR. 3 
H.40 S. IB HE ର୍ନ ro # Samanta- 
74 -1.6x including rai pur. 
1.8cm. various 
ab ଏ other 
2.915 BH! » indistinct 
Em < symbols. 
. AR. ହି Salijipur, 
H.7 Ce 2AL Asurgarh 
115 2.0m. Fk ଏ ¥ Su Chhatrapur, 
including Samanta- 
3.076 another rai pur. 
gm. minute 
ols mY symbole 
H. C. 2A 3 ଵର୍‌ ୪ Salipur, 
୨୨ 1.8m. ¢$ including OChhatrapur. 
another 
3.059 indistinct 
eme symbol. 
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9. ¢ 


10. 


ll. 


Wf 
|. 
[0] 


He2 
97 


12. Ha8 


PLATE NOt. 


3 4 5 6 7 
AR. 2 ଦି ¢ £ 3 gg ¥ Mayurbhanj 
oP on MN Asurgerh. 

cme 
3.256 =: 

an. PP ୪୦୪ F 

@: ଏ 4 Sal:iour. 

ର 3ALL ¢ ଡି ଂ 
23x 
1.5cm. ¥ $ 
2.909 7 ଏ 

gm. 
3AL1L ¥ ର ନ” Aeurgarh. 

1.9cm. Trio other 

indistinct 


2.427 symbols 
gm. # yp 


କା ୪ ଡ଼ି କକ ନଖ 2 


come il ¥ 
2.831 
Em. Extra 
AR. 
Rec. 5Ai 3 2 Asurgarh 
1.9% PoP Two other 
1.4cm. indistinct 
symbols. 
2.660 HH ato ii 
Sn. 
AR. t XB 
& aN ” CJ 
CC, 6Al of ଓ ଜି ‘ ¥ . Asurgarh. 
1.8cm. CA including 
various 
2,283 4, indistinct 
gm. o For | symbols, 
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1 2 3 4 
AR 
13 H.40 S 
73 1.6x 7A 
1 .9cm 
ନ 2.93 
Em. 
AR. 
H.7 CC. 
14 95 2.7 BAL 
I em. 
3.052 
gm. 
15. AR. 
ie S. 
149 1.7x 9Aj 
1 .8cm 
3.005 
em 
16. H.9 AR. 
177 Rec. 9Aii 
1.3 x 
1 .7cm 
2.760 
gm. 
17. H.1Q AR. 
72 C. 
22cm 10A. 
3.03 
em. 
18. H.9 AR. 
10 Rec. 11Ai., 
1.5 
1 .9cem 
3.173 
gm. 


PLATE NOL. 
6 7 


# 
including 
various 

indistinct 
symbols. 


Samantarai- 
pur. 


¥ £ 


three other 
indistinct 
punches. 


Salepur. 


including 

another 

indistinct 
symbol. 


Salipur, 


Two indis- 
tinct minute 


symbols. Chhatrapur. 


two other 
indistinct 
Symbols. 


Samantarai- 
pur. 


¥ 


including 
another 
indistinct 
symbol. 


Chhatra pur. 
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19 


୧0. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


He? 
152 


Sh 
= ଏ 
wn 


ଧି 


[x 
[୭] 
Po 


AR. 
Rec. 
1.5 
1.9Ccm 


2.182 


G 


12Ai Ye led 


P Td 
ଅଉ ଓ ଦି 


PLATE NO.iV. 


6 


+ HH 


including 
various 
indistinct 
minute 
symbols. 


ହି 


7 


Salipur. 


® 


Salipur. 


Chhatrapur., 


Two indistinct 


minute 
Symbols. 


three other 
indistinct 
Symbols. 


ve 
Pod 
including 
another 


indistinct 
Symbol. 


Asurgarh, 
Samantaraie- 
pur ° 


Salipur, 


Mayurbhanj. 
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26. 


27. je7 


PLATE NOV. 


i 5° 6 ? 
17Ai ¥ | Mayurbhan jj. 
FO Se ¢ including 
various 
minute 
Pu Afr indistinct 
punches. 
# 
18A1 BS ଣା two other Samantarai- 
indistinct pur. 
ee symbols. 
ଞ ୬! 
° o 
D. xf x Sali 
D’ alipur 
19A1 ୨ Pad ¥ Asurgarh, 
including Samantaral =- 
5 various pur. 
OF sindistinct 
G punches. 
extra ଡି. 
& ¥ 
19Bi ¥ ଝି mh ® sip 
three other 
49H indistinct Asurgarh. 
symbols. 
extra ୧ 2 


ଚ ~ 


।୨ ଧି BR pf 
aE 


roe HE BL Pu 
nf 


# © 
Salipur. 
including 
various 
indistinct 
symbols. 
¥ © WK WH: salipur, 
** Samantarai- 
2 og- pur, 
Asurgarh, 


various other 
minute $ndis- Mayurbhanj. 
tinct 

symbols. 
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PLATE NOMI. 


1 2 3 is 5, 6 ? 
31. H.8 AR. ¥ 2 ¥ 5© 
282 $5. 19Di 3 ଞ୍ଥି pk nn Asurgarh. 
| ନ indistinct 


by symbols. 
2.975. se 
gms 


32. » ‘H.9 AR. 19E5 £ ଏ fA ¥ WW Chnatrapur. 


1.7x /AN various 

1 .8cm other minute 
symbols not 

2.965 #1 4 Pa distinct. ; 

gms. = 


33. 


a [x 
DN 
X 0 > 
He w 
କଂ 
nN 
[) 
5 
ro 
ଏ 
A 
+4 ¢ 
hk 
3 
Hn 
୮] 
— 
୮ 
3S 
[4 
~~ 


34. He10 AR. >< 
35 Rec. 21A1 BE Various Samantarai- 
1.2Xx 2 indistinct pur, 


1.9cm pe 4} minute 
I symbols. Chhatrapur. 
3.202 ¥ ¥ Po 
Ms is 
AR. 
35. H.6 Rec, 21Aii La Three Jagamara, 
m 1.3x He indistinct Jharpada, 
1.9. minute Salipur, 
om. Symbols. Chhatrapur. 
20 
en v୪ 
36. H.10 AR » 


6. € HE ® Samantarai- 
2elx 21A51ji5i pur, 
1.6cm 


Mayurbhanj. 
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38 


39 


40 


41 


oie 
[9] 


(°) 
~~ 
\O 


EF 


in| 
re] 
4 


#27 


21Bii 


21B4i3j1 


3k 
4 


¥ 


5 


fi 
FF 
a: 


0 


af 
ଲି 
ଲି 


୫ ନ 


ପ୍ vor 


୪ ଷ୍ଟ 


~ 


PLATE NO Vil. 
6 ? 
one indist- 


inct minute Mayurbhan$ 
symbol. 


Asurgarh, 
ଏ ବ Samantarai- 
pur, 


Mayurbhanj. 


Two indist- 
inct Symbols Salipur,. 


Chhatrapur, 
Asurgarh. 
¦ - ° 
ହସ ¥ Mayurbhan} 
including 
another in=- Sali pur. 
distinct 
symbol. 


Hk ଞ୍ୟ ¥ Sali pur. 
ଫ୍ଂ mt 


Samantarai- 
HE ef pur. 
Salipur, 
including Chhnatrapur, 
various Asurgarhn, 


indistinct Mayurbhanj. 
symbols. 
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43 H.7 AR. 
2 S. 
2x1.7 
cme 


22Ai41 


2e1iXx 


45, 


AR. 

HZ  S.. 

«7 BF 1.5% 
CMe 


48s Hoh 


5 


ଓ ଡି 
# 


Extra minute 
Ss muoL 


୪ ନଟି 
ରହ vos 
#୫ ସ୍ ଓ 
a 
ହଃ ଖଦି ୪ 
ଂ ଞ 


23AL 11 ହଁ ଞ୍ଚ ଏ 


a 


oe He କି ba 


© 
© 
ro 


<. 
Gg of 
® 


PLATE NOVI. 
7 


A double 
struck coin Salipur. 
but the sym- 
bols are not 
distinct. 
¥ ef Salipur. 
including 
various other 
indistinct 
SymbolS., 
Three indis- Salipur, 
tinct minute 

symbols. Chhatrapur, 
& Two Sali pur 

Chhatrapur, 


other indis- Samantaraiji- 
tinct symbols pur. 


4 ¢ Salipur, 
including 
two other in- 
distinct sym- 
bols. 


@ ¥ 
including 
various in- 
distinct 
symbols. 


Mayurbhanj. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


1 2 3 
i AR. 

9. He S. 
5 1.6x 
1.6cm 


2.936 


gms 


2 


AR. 
Rec. 

1.3x 

1.8cm 


poo 
[0] 


50. 


nN 
) 
\O 


3.021 
EMS « 


51. 


AR. 

52. S. 
1.8x 
1.8cm 
2.927 
gms « 


53. AR. 

Ss 
1.5x 2 
1 .9cm. 


3.114 ¬» 
ems < 


~ 


sh. H.10 AR. 
76 S$. 
1 «7x 2 


1.9cm 


3.085 
gms. 


* 
Su 


ଷା ଖି ସ୍ହ 


oc 
¥ ¢ 
2» 


23Ci. a ଏ La 


eo 
of 
୨ 


$ 


23051 gf ୯ 
¥ Fo 


230454 3 ¢ ° i ¥ 


* ଞ 


3Di 


ଜା 


କକ ଓ ଷି ୪ 
Mt 


ହଁ ଭି 4 ଏଷ 


PLATE NOX, 
6 7 


Salipur, 
mea ng 
two other 
indistinct 
SymbolS,. 
Asurgarh, 
Samantarai- 
including pur. 
other indis- 
tinct minute 
symbols. 
Sali pur, 
& Samantarai- 
pure 
Samantaraiji- 
pur, 
Salipur, 
Jagamara, 


Mayurbhan}. 


Samantarai- 

pur, 
es Sali pur, 
various other Asurgarh. 


indistinct 
symbols. 


a: T ¥ 


$ 


Samantaraj- 
pur, 
Salipur, 
Jharpada, 
Chhatrapur, 
Asurgarh, 
Mayurbhanj . 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, 


SOA 


2- 5 


23Di 14 HE ଝଡି ରଖ 
at 


23Div ୦ gD es 
a4 


H.1O AR. 
83 C. 
1 .7cm 


3.031 
gms 


AR. 

S. 

1.5% 
1.8cm 


3.312 
ems « 


56 Hs7 


57. 


58. 


23Dvi 1. HE ରୁହ ୯ ନ 
ant 


23Dvii4 HE ଖୁ 
I 


PLATE NO.X. 


6 7? 
Samantarai - 

A ¥ H pur, 

including S2alipur. 

various in- 

distinct * 

minute 

symbols. 

& - Salipur. 
including 

two other 

indistinct 

minute 

symbols. 

Asurgarh, 
ଏ f Chhatrapur, 
including Samantarai- 
two indis-e pur, 
tinct sym- Mayurbhanj. 
bolls. 

Samantara} - 

pur, 

Sali pur, 
including Mayurbhan]j, 
various Chhatra pur, 
other minute Asurgarh, 
indistinct 
symbols. 

Asurgarh, 
Pe Jagamara, 
another minu- Salipur. 
te indis- 
tinct sym- 
bolls. 


Samantarai- 


¥ ¥ 


pur, 
Sali pur, 
including Mayurbhanj. 
another in- 
distinct 
symbol. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


61 H.8 


62. 


23Dxi 
63. H.8 


6d. 


AR. 
C. 
22cm, 


3.073 
gm. 


65. 


Land ea 
—_ Sie 
wn 


୪ ସୁଡୁ ଏଟ  ୮ 
including 


ନ 


#ଖୁ୧ ୪ 
me 


ଛି ve? 


ସ୍ତ 


ଖ ସହ 


PLATE NOX. 


6 


another 


? 


Asurgarh, 
Chhatrapur, 
Salipur, 
Samantaraiji- 
pur. 


indistinct 


symbol. 


A 


two other 


indistinct 


Symbols, 


ଞ ୫: 


including 
two other 
illegible 
symbols. 


Samantarai- 
pur, 
Salipur, 
Chhatrapur, 
Jharpada. 


Asurgarh, 
Sali pur. 


¥ ¥ £ © Samantarai- 


two other 
indistinct 


wat symbols. 


23Dxi4i3 364 ଖ୍‌ oN 


ହି @ 


vor ‡ Aା 


Two other 


indistinct 


symbols. 


0S 
bd 
ons 


pur, 
Salipur. 


Chhatrapur. 


Chhatrapur. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


1 2 3 4 

6 AR. 

7. He S. 23Dxv 
Bz 1.5x 

2cm 
2.652 
gm. 

69. Hej ii 23Dxvi 
7 Ts ନେ 

3.202 
em 
AR. 

69. H.10 CC. 24Ai 

82 1.7cm 
2.997 
gm. 
AR, 

70. He? S. 

88 1.6x 24Bi 
1.9 
cme. 
2.955 
em. 

71. H.7 AR. 
< 24Ci 
147 1.6x 

1.7cm 
3.163 
Em. 
AR. 
S. 

22. He? 1.7x 24Di 

25 1.8cm 
2.974 
Em. 


୪ ଖୁ କଣ 
ନ 


PLATE NO.XIt. ° 
6 7 


Salipur,. 
three other 
indistinct. 
symbols, f! 


ଖା ଖଦି ହନ 
including 


= 
୪ ଡି 


ଖୁ 
EH 


several 
other indis- 
tinct 
punches. 


Samantarai- 
pur. 


Salipure 
a 
another 
indistinct 
symbol. 


Salipur 


Three 
indistinct Jharpada, 
minute 

symbols. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


74. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


Het 


H.7 


PLATE NO.XItl, 


3 4 5 6 7 
AR. ୪ # 6 ‡ salipur. 
S. 24Di1l Hf 
$1.7 7 ଏ two other 
1.9cm-. indistinct 

¥ punches. 
Fb 
gm. & 4c 
AR. ଏ 
S. 24Ei Ht ¥ $5 rry 
no ଶଶ: Salipur. 
1.6cm 
two other 
3.213 indistinct 
em «< punches. 
AR. E ଲୁ ଙ୍କ Asurgarh. 
1.3x 25Ai 
1.4cm. 
3.105 ¥ 
105 [1 
AR. ୦ 43 Mayurbhan}j 
S. 26hi ଞ୍ କି “ ¥ ୫ Salipur, | 
2x1 .7 0 © ^ Samantarai- 
cm. pur, 
Chhatrapur, 
3.296 A mf” Asurgarh,. 
em. si¥y 
AR. ୪ × © 
S. xk ଞ୍ୱ Salipur, 
1.6x 26Aii including * Chhatrapur. 
1 .8cm. another 
I indistinct 
3.122 v୪ gy symbol. 
am. wiv 
® 
Cc. 26A114 Os ଖୁଡି vO Salipur, 
1.8cm. Samantarai- 
including pur. 
3.038 another 
em. i indistinct 
wiv symbole. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


PLATE NO.XIV. 


1 2 3 h 5 6 7 
AR. 
S. 26Aiv ek ଛୁ pm # Salipur, 
79. H. 1.7x four other Samantarai=- 
75 1.9cm, indistinct pur, 
punches. Chhatrapur. 
2.935 a wou 
Em. ¥ 
AR. 
80. Cs 
2cm. 26Av Ho ge = ® ୪ Samantaraj- 
H. 4 । pur, 
78 3.092 Salipur. 
gm. three other 
ର LF INAINS indistinct 
i y punches. 
AR. ନ 
81. H.10 S. 2681 ¢ oe xX DD 
107 1.6x 7 Samantarai- 
1.8cm including pur. 
another 
3.207 < indistinct 
gm. yg Po Os punch. 
AR. 
82. H.4# Rec. HE ଖି al Four Mayurbhanj. 
kz 1.3x 27M “  fAindistinct 
1.9cm. Symbols, 
3.229 EF] os 
em. 
AR. Q 
83. H.9 5. Ff ଝୁ ୮ Chhat 
1 1.5x 27Aji po 
2cme 
gm. PY 
4 
ଏ କକ ଖି i 
Rec. 28 
hb. Al Asurgarh. 
8 Hs 1 -gx mf including 
1.8cm. various 
indistinct 
3.080 Symbols. 
Em. 


RH 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


1 2 
85. H.7 
141 . 
86. H.9 
3 
87. 
H.8 
218 
88. HH. 
101 
89. He7 
150 
୨୦. H.10 
” 49 


gms 


AR. 
Rec. 
4 ex 
1.8cm. 


32Aiii 


3.076 
gm. 


୪ ଖୁଡି ୟୁ 
[| Kok 


£ i 
ସି 
୪୫ (୫ 
29 

oie 

To 4 
କଚ ଥି 

ଏ - 


nb FOr 
extra 


ଏ ଧୁ 
ନା 


PLATE NO.XV, 


6 


Two minute 


indistinct 


symbols. 


¥ [= 


Three othe 
indistinct 
punches. 


3 ¢ 8 + 
32Ai i et 


Three other Mayurbhanj, 
indistinct 


punches. 


a: 


including 
various 
indistinct 
punches. 


7 


Salipur,. 


Chhatrapur.’ 


Asurgarh,. 


Salipur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Jagamara, 

r Chhatrapur, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Asurgarh. 


Samantaral pur 
Asurgarh. 
Salipur, 


Cnhatrapur. 


Samantarale- 
pur, 
Asurgarhne 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


PLATE NO.XVI, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
AR. 
Rec. 
91. He ¢ 2x a 
LE AC 
3.033 
gm. 
' ୮ 
mf i 
AR. 
92. H.lO Rec 85 ; 2 
30 1.4x J4AL ଟି 
1.8cm. 
oe 
3.231 5d ¥ i 
em. ୮-7. 
AR. One 
93. H.3j3 Rec. Hf a ? indistinct 
12 1l.tx 4B symbol. 
14cm. ¥ 
[ଏ 
3.236 yOu XA 
gm. «a» 
AR. 6 
94. H.10 Rec, He ୪ daft Bos >£ 
117 J5aAL I a 
5m. indistinc 
2.784 — punches, 
em. “6a ¥ os 
nD 
AR 
“ou 
95. HH Rec. 
11 I 36A1 3 wie £03 including 
. 3CM ¢ various 
indistinct 
2.467 symbols. 
en mf 
AR. 
964 HaAQ Rece 7A ¢ 
119 ˆ 2.9% ର = 
1.9cn. 
HY ) Various 
2.694 ;]: sos other 
Em. overlapping 
symbols, 


7 


Samantarai- 
pur. 


Samantarai- 
pur, 
Chhatrapur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Asurgarh. 


Nayurbhan} ., 


Samantarai = 
pure 


Samantarai- 
pur ୮] 


Ye 4 of Samantarate 


pur. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, 


SOA 


97. i29 A 38A4 


AR. 
98. H.10 Rec. 39Ai 
55 2.2% 
1 .2cm. 


3.066 
ଆଂ 


AR. 
99. H.7Z Rec. #40Ai 
7 21x 
1.5cm, 


2.861 
„EM * 


00. H.7 AR. 
100. Hes Rec. kal 


1.. 77cm. 


2,687 
em « 


AR. 
101. He C. 42A1 


i 
୩ 
< 
N 
4 

° 

a 


3 


5 


୫ ନ 
@ + # 


ଞ ଖି 


+¥ 


FH BL eit 


MIE 


mn’ # 


¥ 


PLATE NO.XVIt. 


6 7? 
Sef 
Cas Samantarai - 
including pur. 
several 
indistinct 
symbols. 
& three 
Samantarai- 
other pur » 
indistinct 
punches. 
ଚର AM 
Salipur. 
£ Ww two 
other 
indistinct 
punches. 


+ ip © Salipur. 


Several 
other 


[Sees] A> ° extra indistinct 


HE HOE 


punches. 


Salipur. 


YH E= # salipur, 
5 (© 


three other- 
indistinct 
symbols. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


PLATE NO.XVIll. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
୪ ଡି ¥ BH 
AR. C ୦ Asurgarh. 
103 H.8 Ce 3 2 ® several 
237 4bAL other 


sxete overlapping 


2.785 8 FE symbols. 
gm. Rr uhy 


including two 7 
indistinct symbols 


RK HH © 
AR. 3 ଠା ୪୭u Asurgarh. 
104 H.8 Rec. 45Ai #28 two other 
2&5 indistinct 
1.2x2 symbols. 
cme ET >a pm 
2,627 କ୍ଷ 
Em. 
AR. $ yoy ¥ Asurgarh, 
105 H,8 Rec. 3 ଥି ୪OB 
286 46A4 
1.1x sb 
2cem.e SE 2 
€ . 
3.181 & 
em. >» & 
Salipur, 
ARe Three Asurgarh 
rs. Se 47Ai . indistinct Chhatrapur, 
106 H.7 1.6x ` minute Samantarai- 
2- 1.7cm.e symbols. pur. 


3-209. tem 


107 H.7 AR A Salipur. 
6 3 $ A Ja Pp 
1.5x 47Ai1 V୪ < 

1.6cm. 


2.829 
To 
108 . H.9 AR. ୦ ¥ Chhatrapur, 


113 Ree. including 
1.2x #&7Bi another 
1.6m. a % indistinct 

- symbol. 
3.009gm. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


112 


3 


114 


AR. 

S 4701 
1.4x ˆ” 
1.6cm. 


3.446 
gm. 


AR. 

Rec. 

1.2x A48A1 
1.7cm. 


3.230 
gm. 


AR. 


H.410 S. 


7 


H.9 


1.2x A49A1 
1.5cm 


3.263 
gm ¬ 


49B1 


AR. 
Rec, 
i ix 
1.8cm. 


3.319 
me 


Crs 


PLATE NO.XIX. 
6 


Various 
indistinct 
symbols. 


woBiss HE ah ଏ + 


? 


Jagamara 


Mayurbhangj, 
Jagamara , 
Salipur, 
Asurgarh, 


Samantaral- 
pur ] 


Asurgarh, 


Chhatrapur, 
Asurgarhn, 
Jagamara, 
Mayurbhanj. 


Mayurbhanj . 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


AR. 
Ce. 
1.7cm 


3.245 
Em. 


115 H.10 SOAS 


4b 


AR. 
116 H.10 C. 50Aii 
5 1.6cm. 


3.169 
em. 


120 H.8 AR. 
୨6 6. 
1 .7cm. 


2.695 
Eeme 
2 


5 

HE ଏ ହନି 
୨ AGA 

୦ gs Cc ୪ 
pd 
#୫] 
3 hE JOR 
3 


5141 ho H- 


44 ¥ 


PLATE NO.XX. 


6 


୪୨ 
SA 


including 
another 
indistinct 

punch, 


$ 
yea 


ଡ଼ଃ Ef 


including 

another 

indistinct 
symbol. 


$ ¥ 


Two 
indistinct 
symbols. 


# 


including 

several 

indistinct 
punches, 


7 


Samarltaraie 
pur, 
Jagamara, 
Asyrgarh. 


Samantaraiji- 
pur, 
Chhatrapur, 
Asurgarh,® 
Mayurbhanj . 


Mayurbhanj. 


Asurgarh. 


Mayurbhanj, 


Jagamara. ! 


6 
Asurgarh. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


PLATE NO.XXt. 
1 2 3 I 5 6 "୨ 


AR. Bi Jagamara , 
121° H,.6 Cc. S2A1 ff (5 One 
15 1.6cem. vy ° indistinct Asurgarh. 
minute 
3.180 symbole 
gm. “ == 
122 H.9 AR. ୨ ଣି fg Various Chhatrapur, 
174 C. ଓ52B1i Zz indistinct Samantaraie 
1.6cm. symbols. pure 
3.143 = 
| 2 ଞଡ଼ିଏି 
i ଖି be = 
123 Hut AR 52BII ଜି 2 Bs Mayurbhan, 
Ce aing 
1.5cm. her i 
PME o {ndais ” 
3.306 2s SE symbole 
gm. I { 
” 
124 H,8 AR. S3AMM Xf ଝି ଏମି ® Xt ® Asurgarh, 
290 °: oN Samantarai- 
1.2x pur 
1.3cm. & Chhatrapur °. 
em. 
AR. : & 8 Chhatrapur 
125 H.10 Ss. Slat Ff ଞ Samantarai~ 
42 1.4x pur. 
1.4cme 
3.180 pl 4 5 
Sm. i: v୪ 
AR. He & HB HH Jaganara, 
126 H.6 S$. 5S4Bi ଞ Mayurbhani, 
13 1.2x including dAsurgarh. 
1.2cm. another 
I indistinct 
3.409 Ant ge symbol. 
gn. EH: 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


PLATE NO.XXH. 
i 2 3 h 5 6 7 


1] 
127 H.8 AR. Asurgarh, 
ଡି ଏ or: 
l.1ix 54Bi$ 
i.5cm. a 
> ଏ 
3.300 Ss re A 


Em. 


Pa 
128 H.8 AR, ଚା ଏ) $ ଞ Asurgarh 


Ss. S404 
l.1x 

1.2cm. fH 24° 
34155 Hg ସି 
Em. i 


ଶଶ 


129 «& Asurgarh, 


ଝି 
ନ 
6 

ଖ୍‌ 


°) 
Wn 
Ww 
tn 


DD © 


AR. © Chhatrapur, 
2.0 55Ai 2 SKF including 


Cm. ¢ several 
| hs 4 indistinct 
୪ ନ ୪୦୦ symbols, 


130 


E 
Une 


¢ 


131 H.9 AR, 
25 ` Ss. 


¥ 
1 5 i 3 54 B 


3.374 
Em. 


. {2 Samantarai - 
AR. 3 of }o sl: 
ph 5744 > ¢ pur, 
. x 


Chhatrapur, 


Mayurbhang3, _ 
15cm, Chhatrapur, 


P- Asurgarh, 
ବ୍‌ mf Jagamara 
2.977 Sali pure 


En. 


132 H,10 
1 1 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


133 


135 


136 


137 


138 


= 
|. 
Oo 


He7 
47 


AR. 
Ce 
1.9cm. 57Aiv 


3.181 
em « 


57Av 


ଞ୍ଖ ୬୫୪ ପିନ 


3 5 


PLATE NO.XXI. 


6 


nre 
indistinct 
symbols. 


Two 

indistinct 
minute 

symbols. 


4 


including 

anoyher 

indistinct 
symbol. 


Y 


including 
another 
indistinct 


symbol 


tte 


ingluding 
two 


indistinct 


symbols. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, 


7 


Samantaraj- 
pur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Chhatrapur, 
Asurgarh, 
Jagamara, 
Salipur. 


Samantarai- 
pur, 
Mayurbnanj, 
Chhatrapur, 
Asurgerh, 
Salipur., 


Jagamara, 
Salipur, 
Chhatrapur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
S2enantarai- 
pur, 
Asurgarh. 


Salipur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Asurgarh, 


Salipur, 
Cnhatrapur, 
Mayurbhan}, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Asurgarh 


Asurgarh.e 


SOA 


139 H.8 Ss. 
180 


140 


[ood 
[oe] 


i141 


— 
Ww 
- 
2 
® 
oO 
. 


3.015 
em. 


142 


pa ed 
co 


AR. 
1.4x 
1.5cm. 


3135 
em. 


[= 
Un 
ଘା 


143 


ହମ 
alts 


ଧୁ ୪ ୫୪୫ ଓ 


ପଟୁ ନ 


59114 ie ws 4 


ke 


3a 


8 


ଞ  ଧ 
5 a 


8 


PLATE NO.XXIV. 
6 7 


4c 7 ¢ 


Ld 


4 De 


One indis- 
tinct 
symbol. 


Asurgarh. 


Asurgarh, 
Salipur, 
Samantarail- 
pur. 


~~ 


Asurgarh, 
~ Jharpada, 


Asurgarh, 
Chhatrapur, 
Jagamara , 
Mayurbhanj. 


Jagamara, 


Asurgarh, 


- 


Jagamara, 
Mayurbhan}, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Cnhnatrapur, 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


1 2 
145 H.10 
27 
H.9 
146 7୦ 
147 H.9 
29 
148 


150 H.8 
, ` 56 


C. 59Biii 


C. 59Biv 


. 59C5 


5 


ଖି ୭ 


Bath 


୪ ୭ 


5 


୪ ୪ ଓ 
et stp 


* 


୪ କହୁ 
ଓ 


all 


PLATE NO.XXV, 
6 


Two indis- 
tinct 
symbols. 


One 
indistinct 
symbol. 


$ ¥ 


4 


୫୪ ଭୁ ଧି ୪ 
ete 


vn 
» 


Several 
indistinct 
symbols. 


7 


Samantarai- 


pur. 


Chhatrapur., 


Chhatrapur, 
Salipur, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Jagamara, 
Asurgarh. 


Chhatrapur, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Jagamara, 
Asurgarh.e 


Chhatrapur, 
Samantarai- 
pur, 
Mayurbhanj, 
Jagamara, 
Asurgarh., 


Asurgarh . 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, 


SOA 


151 


152 


153 


154 


1155 


N~ 
WwW 


toi 
[୫ } 
[୫] 


kb 
o> 
a 


9. 13x 
1 «5Cm ୮ 


3.099 
Em. 


He3 AR. 

S. 

1l.2x 
1.2cm. 


3.039 
em. 


PLATE NO.XXVI. 
6 7 


& < 
¢ ji 6&4 “? Jagamara. 


4 LY 
ot 
soDiv we ZA uv Chhatrapur, 


IB] Fy 
୪EBY 
59E5 ୦ bt A pୀ Chhatrapur, 
A Mayurbhanj, 
Asurgarh, 
ଓଷ୍ଠ @ 
Bo $< 
-59Ei31 7 Chhatrapur 
“ 4 ¥ Asurgarh, ’ 
Mayurbhanj, 
2 Hk 
ଚୁ Os po A) Mayurbhanj, 
0 Im Mayurbhanj 
59Gi 3 A“ A Jagamara, 
Asurgarh, 
wo 
a1 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


158 


1.59 


160 


161 


162 


AR. 


57 1. ix 59K1 
1.5cme 


3.174 
Em « 


He AR 
2 SS. 
1 .3x 
1 .&cm. 


2.649 
me 


AR. 
2 C. 59H iv 
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